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THE UNITY AND DEFENCE OF THE 
EMPIRE 


As one who since my entry into public life more than half a century 
ago has given earnest consideration to the best means of promoting the 
greatness and prosperity of the British Empire, may I venture respect- 
fully to offer some suggestions to the important conference shortly to 
take place between the Imperial Government and the members of the 
self-governing Colonies ? 

The Premier-of New Zealand patriotically offered to present a 
Dreadnought to the Imperial Navy when the recent excitement arose 
here as to the insufficiency of naval preparation to meet any emergency. 
A subsequent meeting of the leading public men in that Dominion 
developed some difference of opinion as to the best mode of rendering 
naval support to the Mother Country.' 

Following the action of New Zealand a similar proposal was urged 
upon the Government of Australia by New South Wales and Victoria, 
and the Premier of the Commonwealth holding the opinion that a local 


' Sir Joseph Ward has since carried his proposal through the Parliament of New 
Zealand by a unanimous vote. 
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navy was a better mode of aiding Great Britain has been superseded 
by that eminent Imperialist Mr. Deakin, who has offered a Dreadnought 


to the Parent State. 

In the House of Commons of Canada, Mr. Foster having moved a 
resolution in favour of a local navy being vigorously proceeded with, 
the following resolution was moved by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, after con- 
ference with Mr. Borden, the leader of the Opposition, which passed 
unanimously : 


This House fully recognises the duty of the people of Canada, as they increase 
in numbers and wealth, to assume in larger measure the responsibilities of 
national defence. The House is of opinion that under the present constitutional 
regulations between the Mother Country and the self-governing dominions, the 
payment of regular and periodical contributions to the Imperial Treasury for 
naval and military purposes would not be, so far as Canada is concerned, the 
most satisfactory solution of the question of defence. 

The House will cordially approve of any necessary expenditure designed to 
promote the speedy organisation of a Canadian naval service in co-operation 
with and in close relation to the Imperial Navy, along the lines suggested by the 
Admiralty at the last Imperial Conference, and in full sympathy with the view 
that the naval supremacy of Britain is essential to the security of commerce, the 
safety of the Empire, and the peace of the world. 

The House expresses its firm conviction that whenever the need arises the 
Canadian people will be found ready and willing to make any sacrifice that is 
required to give to the Imperial authorities the most loyal and hearty co-opera- 
tion in every movement for the maintenance of the integrity and the honour of 
the Empire. 


Since the passage of that resolution much dissatisfaction has been 
expressed in the Provinces of Ontario, Manitoba, and British Columbia, 
that Canada did not present a Dreadnought to the Imperial Navy. 

Lord Milner, on his return from visiting Canada from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, said in reference to this question when addressing the 
Canadian Club at Toronto in October last : 


The membership of the Colonies in the Empire added more to its collective 
strength than liability for their protection added to its responsibilities ; but the 
general position would be much stronger if all the Colonies adopted the course 
which Australia seemed disposed to adopt, of creating a national militia and 
laying the foundations of a fleet. It was not a question of transferring burdens, 
but of developing fresh centres of strength, and this development of the defensive 
resources of the Colonies would not make for separation, but would create a 
stronger desire to share in the glories and responsibilities of the Empire. But 
such development, especially in the case of the Navy, might be along lines so 
dissimilar as to hamper conjoint action, and the arguments for a single big navy 
for the Empire were so strong that they might overcome the political objection. 
He felt, however, the political objection very strongly : for, if the Colonies were 
to contribute to a central navy, they would not take the interest and pride in 
the matter which it was essential that they should take. The fatal weakness 
would be that the participation of the Colonies in Imperial affairs would begin 
and end with a contribution The true line of progress was probably for the 
younger nations to be brought face to face with the problems of the defence of the 


Empire gradually. 
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A few weeks ago Lord Charles Beresford, in a speech reported in the < 

Times,’ said 

the time had arrived for us to look narrowly into the question of Imperial defence 
asa whole. The Government, he thought, were wise in having called a conference 
together upon that important matter. We should learn a great deal at that 
conference from representatives of the British Dominions beyond the seas, 
and he hoped they might learn a little from us. The interest of the Dominions 
in the matter was shown by the fact that they had offered to send to this country 
a sum of money for the purpose of building what were described as Dreadnoughts, 
but which he would prefer to call battleships. (Hear, hear.) The first thing that 
was necessary was for the Mother Country and the Dominions to consider how 
they could best help each other. Before spending a large sum of money it was 
necessary to look at what the result might be. His view of the situation was 
that our great Dominions could best help us, not by spending two millions on 
battleships to serve in British waters, but by making proposals for defending 
themselves. 


But he questioned the wisdom of their putting money into torpedo vessels 
and submarines and sending a large amount over here to build a battleship 
the life of which was only twenty years with luck, and might be only twenty 
months. If they invested two millions in Home Defence and in having cruisers 
which could go out and protect their trade routes, he thought it would be a 
better investment than in helping to defend the shores of this country. 


In the scheme which he proposed the first essential was that the vessels built 
by the: Dominions should be under the administration and control of the 
Dominions themselves, and they should also be interchangeable with the vessels 
of the British Fleet, so that a cruiser from Sydney, say, might occasionally go to 
the Mediterranean and a Mediterranean cruiser go to. Sydney. He would also 
have the officers and the men interchangeable for the purposes of training. 
(Cheers.) The various fleets should have identical desigrs, an identical system of 
training, and an identical system of discipline. He wished tosay that thesystem 
of discipline in the British Navy was excellent and was founded upon sympathy 
and kindness on the part of the officers towards the men and respect and esteem 
on the part of the men towards their officers. (Cheers.) He suggested that this 
Imperial Navy should have the same signal books, the same uniform, the same 
articles of war, the same King’s Regulations, and the same Admiralty Instructions. 
Its object would be to demonstrate to the world that if any component part of 
this great Empire was attacked, the whole Empire would go as one great service 
to its assistance. 

The best way, he repeated, in which the Dominions could help us was to 
defend their own trade routes; and the best way in which we could help the 
Dominions was to pass their men and their officers through our service for training. 
He preferred to call the Dominions nations ; and if the Canadian nation, the 
South African nation, the New Zealand nation, and the British nation were 
cemented together for defence, they could laugh at the rest of the world. 


I need not add more to show the diversity of opinion that exists in 
regard to this important question—upon which it is on every account 
desirable that unanimity should prevail. To promote that object I 
suggest that it is not impossible to find a solution. No one will dispute 
the fact that the greatest difficulty that presents itself in regard to 

* May 22. 
B2 
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the unity and consolidation of this great Empire arises from the long 
distances which separate its component parts, nor question the im- 
portance of any measure designed to draw them closer together. 
Animated by these considerations that incomparable Minister of the 
Colonial Department, Mr. Chamberlain, agreed to give from the 
Imperial Treasury 75,000/. a year for the purpose of subsidising a fast 
line of steamers between Great Britain and Canada, by which the 
Mother Country would at the same time be brought into the closest 
communication with Australasia, including New Zealand. The House 
of Commons of Canada thereupon voted unanimously a subsidy of 
twice that sum for the same purpose. 

A contract was arranged with the Messrs. Allan on that basis, but 
was defeated owing to a change of the Government in Canada. These 
steamships were to be built under Admiralty supervision, and com- 
manded by officers of the Royal Navy. The Admiralty had put on 
record in 1887 a memorandum saying 


My Lords would desire to state that the experience derived from the events 
of 1885 has led them to believe that true economy and real efficiency would be 
best promoted by securing the use to the Admiralty in times of peace of the fastest 
and most serviceable vessels, &c. 


General Sir Andrew Clarke in 1894 also gave it as his opinion upon 
this point, that ‘fast ships on these routes cannot well be captured 
except by mere mischance on the ocean.’ 

The principle referred to above was destined to receive a wider 
and more significant application. Under the late Government, on the 
30th of July, 1903, a contract was made between the Admiralty, the 
Board of Trade and the Postmaster-General and the Cunard Steam- 
ship Co. Ltd., under which the Government loaned the capital, 
2,600,0007., to the Cunard Company at 23/. per cent. for the construction 
of the Mauretania and Lusitania running between their country and a 
foreign port. In addition the Government have increased the subsidy 
to the company for the carriage of mails to 62,000/. per annum. 

At the Imperial Conference of 1907 Sir Wilfrid Laurier moved the 
following resolution, which was carried unanimously by the votes of 
the representatives of Great Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa : 

That in the opinion of this Conference the interests of the Empire demand 
that, in so far as practicable, its different portions should be connected by the 
best possible means of mail communication, travel, and transportation, and that 
to this end it is advisable that Great Britain should be connected with Canada, 
and through Canada with Australia and New Zealand, by the best service available 
within reasonable cost ; that for the purpose of carrying the above project into 
effect such financial support as may be necessary should be contributed by Great 
Britain, Canada, Australia and New Zealand, in equitable proportions. 


I believe financial grounds are responsible for the delay in giving 
effect to this resolution, which provides the best and readiest means of 
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drawing the Mother Country and other great outlying portions of the 
Empire closer together. 

Now I humbly submit that to keep this great question free from all 
party complication both here and throughout the Empire this financial 
support, so firmly offered, may accomplish the great object desired 
by all of efficiently providing for the defence of the Empire, and at the 
same time of affording the best means of promoting trade, mail, and 
personal intercourse to such an extent as to be of great value to the 
Empire at large, while it will, as Lord Charles Beresford proposes, 
provide a Fleet of Royal Reserve Cruisers to keep open the trade 
routes in time of war. 

The importance of the latter task may be understood in the light 
of the statement publicly made recently by Mr. J. J. Hill, one of 
the great railway magnates of the United States, that the United 
States in a short time would consume all the wheat they could produce, 
and that Canada would be able to raise 800,000,000 bushels. 

The proposed suggestion would in no wise interfere with any of the 
Dominions building naval cruisers or adopting any other means of 
protecting their shores which they might desire. I may suggest that 
in justice to the Messrs. Allan and the Canadian Pacific Railway Co., 
who have done so much unaided to improve steamship communica- 
tion between this country and Canada, their interests should not be 
overlooked in making the proposed arrangements. - 

It is evident that the presentations of Dreadnoughts cannot be 
carried in the Parliaments of the Dominions except by a party vote, 
which in such a matter would be greatly to be deplored. On the other 
hand there would be unanimity in providing support to the Admiralty 
by the construction of local navies. That attitude, when taken in 
connexion with the opinion of a very high naval authority that the 
construction of cruisers by the ‘ Dominion Nations,’ to keep open the 
trade routes between them and Great Britain in time of war, would 
give better support to the Admiralty than a presentation of Dread- 
noughts, is certainly worthy of consideration. If that object could 
be secured in the meantime by the establishment of the ‘ All-Red 
Route’ between this country and Australia and New Zealand via 
Canada, to which the Imperial Conference of 1907 committed itself, 
by large steamships built under Admiralty supervision, commanded 
by naval officers and manned by trained men, and provided with 
suitable armament, the trade routes could not only be kept open but 
the closest communication maintained between those parts of the 
Empire concerned. The means also of transporting troops and 
Volunteers in time of war in the most rapid manner would thus be 
secured to the Admiralty. 

I cannot conclude without expressing my dissent from the dis- 
paraging remarks that have been made in reference to the neglect 
by Canada to discharge her duty in regard to the defence of the Empire. 
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Canada has spent hundreds of millions of dollars in the construction 
of trans-continental railways which have been declared by the highest 
British naval and military authorities to be of vital importance to the 
defence of the Empire. She has reclaimed from the wilderness, by 
opening it up to settlement, the great Rupert’s Land, which is being 
rapidly occupied by British subjects and will soon provide this country 
with all the breadstufis which it is unable to produce. Canada, with 
a population of under five millions, accomplished this work without 
assistance, a greater exploit than has ever been achieved by any such 
population in the world. ‘Canada,’ in the words of her distinguished 
Governor-General, Lord Grey, ‘ has blazed the way for the Confedera- 
tion of Australia,’ which has since been followed by the Confederation 
of South Africa. Canada, again, under the administration of Mr. 
Chamberlain, led the van in the construction of the Pacific Cable, which 
I hope will prove the first link in the project of a system of Empire 
cables so long advocated by Sir Sandford Fleming for binding the 
Empire together in this manner. 

The Government of Canada is now carrying out the policy pro- 
pounded by Lord Dundonald of a great citizen soldiery at a cost of 
over six million dollars per annum, to enable her to defend the weakest 
and most vulnerable spot in the British Empire, and now stands 
pledged by the unanimous vote of her Parliament to support the 
Parent State in every emergency to the utmost of her ability, and to 
provide for the national defence of her shores. 

I may be told that Canada has done all this not for England but for 
herself. Permit me, as one of the only two Delegates now living to 
the Conference for the Union of the North American Colonies held 
at Quebec in 1864, to say that the ruling sentiment of the thirty-two 
representative public men who attended on that memorable occasion 
was the determination to preserve for ever the priceless benefit of 
British institutions under the sovereignty of the Crown. 


CHARLES TUPPER. 
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ARE THE DEATH DUTIES AN ECONOMI- 
CALLY SOUND FORM OF TAXATION? 


Tue above is the question which I wish to put before the readers of this 
Review. I use the term ‘ Death Duties’ in the ordinarily accepted sense, 
as including those taxes first associated in Sir William Harcourt’s 
Budget of 1894, which, by the way, also for the first time introduced 
the principle of graduation into our system of taxation. I have for 
some time had considerable doubts as to whether these duties as intro- 
duced by Sir William Harcourt were not tending ultimately to reduce 
the capital out of which they were paid ; my doubts were considerably 
increased when the scale was raised two years ago, and they have been 
still further strengthened by the proposals of the present year. 

My question raises a further one: What taxes are economically 
sound ? 

It is interesting to apply Adam Smith’s ‘ First Principles of Taxa- 
tion’ to the problem. He lays down that : 


1, The subjects of every State ought to contribute towards the support of the 
Government as nearly as possible in proportion to their respective abilities ; 
that is, in proportion to the revenue which they respectively enjoy under the 
protection of the State. 

2. The tax which each individual is bound to pay ought to be certain and not 


arbitrary. 
3. Every tax ought to be levied at the time or in the manner in which it is 


most likely to be convenient for the contributor to pay it. 

4, Every tax ought to be so contrived as both to take out and to keep out of 
the pockets of the people as little as possible over and above what it brings into 
the public Treasury of the State. 


The last of these principles, of course, applies to indirect taxes, and 
is not to the purpose, but Adam Smith adds some further considera- 
tions, which may be thought to be not irrelevant to the inquiry ; for 
instance, that a tax ‘ may obstruct the industry of the people, and dis- 
courage them from applying to certain branches of business, which 
might give maintenance and employment to great multitudes. While . 
it obliges the people to pay, it may thus diminish, or perhaps destroy, 
some of the funds which might enable them more easily to do so.’ 
That is to say, the ultimate effect of a tax must not be to destroy the 
source from which it is derived, , 


7 
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There is another principle, in which I was taught to believe ; and 
that was that taxation and representation should go together. And, 
in these days, it would also seem necessary to assert that it is economi- 
cally unsound for a nation, as for an individual, to live on its capital, 
basing its expenditure on revenue provided out of the capital, and 
not the earnings or revenues of the taxpayer. With these, or some of 
these principles before us, it will perhaps be easier to judge of the 
soundness of these taxes. 

But, after all, and perhaps above all, the moral effect of a tax on 
the people must be taken into account: there ought to be a general 
sentiment that what a man is called upon to contribute to the support 
of the State is a fair apportionment, and that he and his successors are 
not crippled in the exercise of their calling. The absence of such a 
sentiment must inevitably lead to evasion—legally where possible, 
and, failing that, illegally. Once the taxpayer feels himself aggrieved 
he loses the sense of obligation towards the State which the majority of 
citizens naturally have, and all ought to have. And once a taxpayer’s 
attention has been drawn to possible means of evasion, he will very 
soon feel justified (where he thinks he can safely do so) in adopting 
them. So that while the individual is demoralised, the State suffers 
in revenue. ‘An injudicious tax,’ says Adam Smith, speaking of 
indirect taxes, ‘ offers a great temptation to smuggling ’ ; substitute the 
word ‘ evasion’ for ‘ smuggling,’ and the remark applies equally to 
direct taxes. 

I propose in the remarks which follow to consider the death duties 
chiefly as they affect lineal descendants. I am fully prepared to admit 
that in other cases, particularly where the property passes to a 
stranger, and the capital out of the direction in which it has been 
employed, a good case may and does exist for a large contribution 
being made to the State. Moreover, I think the State may claim a 
somewhat larger share in the gigantic fortunes of which we hear now 
and then. But these latter are rare exceptions; by far the greater 
number of estates liable to duty are affected in the injurious manner 
which I shall endeavour to describe. 

The death duties must be taken in conjunction with the income tax, 
and the cumulative effect of the whole must be considered. The 
United Kingdom is, of modern states, the only one in which taxation 
on capital has been suggested to the extent now proposed. It is a 
matter of considerable difficulty to compare the systems of taxation 
of different countries. In France death duties rise from 1 per cent. 
on the lowest to 5 per cent. on the highest estates. But in France 
there is—at least up to the present time—no income tax.’ In 


' There are certain direct taxes, such as on buildings, personalty, land, doors and 
windows, trade licenses, which to some extent correspond to our Income Tax, and 
some of which the projected Income Tax is intended to supersede ; but there is no 
general Income Tax in the sense in which we understand it. 
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Germany there is an income tax, varying in the different States, but 
in none of these does the State take more than 5 per cent. ; munici- 
palities, however, also raise their revenue in the form of a tax on 
income, and, including such local taxation, the total charge on 
income may rise to 8, or possibly 10 per cent. In some cases there 
is a very small annual charge on capital in the shape of a property 
tax. But the attempts at raising revenue by means of death 
duties on lineal descendants appear to meet with the utmost 
resistance, and, for the present, at all events, they may be left 
out of consideration. Thus, we have in France very moderate death 
duties and no income tax; in Germany an income tax but no 
death duties. In Italy, which is generally considered one of the most 
highly taxed of all European countries, there is a high tax on income 
(which, however, it is understood, is not in practice levied to its 
full extent), while the death duties rise to a maximum of only 3°60 per 
cent. It is also to be observed that both in France and in Italy the 
rates of duty apply not to the entire amount of the estate (as here) 
but to the respective fractions inherited ; and of this more will be 
said later on. The instances given, however, will serve to show that 
the scale of income tax, super-tax, and death duties now proposed 
in this country is far in excess of anything attempted elsewhere, that 
it is an experiment, the economic effects of which must be far-reaching, 
and cannot be apparent for a number of years. 

It is often asserted that when Sir William Harcourt introduced 
his estate duties the same fears were expressed that are expressed 
now, that they would make for the reduction of capital ; whereas, 
it is said, the facts have shown that these fears were not just fied. 
If this were so, which I do not admit, it would be but a poor argu- 
ment for an extension of the principle then introduced, and espe- 
cially such an extension as that now proposed. The first of the 
following tables shows the burdens now laid in the shape, on the 
one hand, of income tax and super-tax, and, on the other hand, of 
death duties, on estates varying from 5000/. to 10,000,000/., reckon- 
ing incomes on a basis of 4 per cent. It also shows the produce of 
the same taxes as they were apportioned by Sir William Harcourt, 
who, in his Budget of 1894, raised the income tax from 7d. to 8d. 

My second table shows the amount of capital that has become 
liable to estate and legacy duty during each of the last ten years, 
and for the same period the taxable income of the nation. What 
is remarkable and obvious from these tables is the steady progress 
year by year of the annual income—the rate of progress varies, but 
the increase is uninterrupted, and thus a safe basis is afforded to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for his estimates of revenue. On 
the other hand, what is apparent from the tables showing the capital 
liable to death duties is its uncertain and fluctuating character : 
taking the aggregates they show an increase over the figures of 1897 : 
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but, if I had happened to take 1899 as a starting-point, there would 
be a decrease. 
TABLE I. 
Income Tax and Death Duties in 1894 and 1909 Compared. 
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| | 
An Estate | yer Tncome ‘Tas | Whereas in 1994 | And way DO* | Whereas in ? 
of an Income of | Ses # pes Death Duties | B04 & paid | ‘ 
£ £ sae. ere ae ey £ £ 
5,001 200 | *2 6 8 *h 0 O 200 | 200 
10,001 400 | *14 0 0 *9 6 8 500 | 500 
20,001 | 800 | 4618 4 26 13+ 4 1,400 | 1,000 
25,001 1,000 | 58 6 8 383 6 8! 1,750 | 1,375 
50,001 | 2,000 | 116 18 4 66 138 4 | 4,000 | 8,000 
100,001 | 4,000 | 238 6 8 1338 6 8 | 10,000 | 7,000 
125,001 | 5,000 29118 4 166 13 4 12,500 | 8,750 
[125,025 5,001 +841 15 O 166 14 0); 
150,001 6,000 425 0 0 200 0 O 16,500 11,250 
200,001 | 8,000 | 691138 4 266 13 4 24,000 15,000 
800,001 | 12,000 | 925 0 0 400 0 O 86,000 24,000 | 
| 400,001 | 16,000 | 1,258 6 8| 583 6 8| 52,000 32,000 
500,001 | 20,000 | 1,59118 4 666 13 4j| 65,000| 42,500 
600,001 24,000 | 1,925 0 0 800 0 0 84,000 | 451,000 
790,001 28,000 2,258 6 8 983 6 8 98,000 | 59,500 
800,001 82,000 2,591 18 4) 1,066 13 4 120,000 | 68,000 t 
900,001 36,000 2,925 0 0} 1,200 0 O 135,000 76,500 
1,000,001 40,000 | 38,258 6 8| 1,333 6 8 160,000; 90,000 i] 
2,000,001 80,000 | 6,591 18 41 2,666 12 4) 820,000 | 180,000 
8,000,001 120,000 | 9,925 0 0} 4,000 0 0 480,000 | 270,000 
10,000,001 400,000 33,258 6 8 | 13,333 6 8 | 1,600,000 | 900,000 
* Allowing for Abatements. t Note effect of Super-tax, beginning on incomes over £5,000. 
TABLE IT. 
_ Capital Liable to Estate Duty Taxable Income 
Millions of £'s Millions of £’s 
1897 . : ¥ ; P 247°3 §25°2 
1898 u . : ; : 250°6 548-2 
1899 ° 6 . . é 292°8 564°8 
1900 . ° : 3 , 264°5 5941 
1901 E : : 4 288°8 607°5 
1902 : ‘ F ‘ : 270°4 608°6 
1903 : . ‘ F ‘ 264°1 615°0 @ 
1904 ; ;: : i F 265-1 619°3 
1905 3 . ° . é 272°1 632°0 
1906 ‘ A ° 4 ° 298°4 640°0 
1907 ; a : é 282°2 Not available 








Again, an analysis of the various degrees of estates, separating 
them into four classes of from 100/. to 100,000/., from 100,000/. to 
500,000/., from 500,000/. to 1,000,000/., and from 1,000,000/. upwards, 
shows in each of them violent fluctuations, as may be seen by 
Table III. The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s estimates become 
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what has been described as a mere gamble on the death of a certain 
very limited number of individuals, and while, as has been shown, 
there has been a steady increase in the national income, the tables 
show no corresponding increase in the capital liable to death duty. 
This applies to aggregates, but a further remarkable point is that 
while the number of estates up to 100,000/. has in ten years grown 
from 31,868 to 38,173—an increase of 6305—the number of estates 
exceeding 100,000/. has decreased from 278 to 274, and this in years 
when there has been a constant increase of income, the period of the 
discovery of the mineral wealth of South Africa having led to a quite 
exceptional creation of huge fortunes, someof which have already 
become liable to these duties. I cannot help coming to the conclu- 
sion that the result of the Budget of 1894 has already been a diminu- 
tion, in some cases voluntary on the part of the owners, in others 
involuntary, in the capital value of estates liable to duty. It is, in 
fact, a matter of common knowledge that this is the case. 








TaBLe III. 
Estates of Estates of Estates of Estates of 

107.—100,0002,  100,0002.—500,0007. | 500,000%.—1,000,0C07. | 1,000,0007.—upwards 

Millions of £’s. Millions of £’°s, | Millions of £'s. Millions of £'s. 
1897 164-2 497 126 14°7 
1898 | 1708 12 | 10°5 116 
1899 | «1865 60°9 99 281 
1900 | 178-2 52°5 | 130 136 
1901 175°5 583 Cis 14-4 88°5 
1902 1828 529 SiC 156 119 
1908 | 1748 507 OC 169 146 
1904 181°6 581 OC 17-2 59 
1905 | 197-7 606 | 13-1 135 
1906 | 181-2 628 12°8 84°1 
1907 186-9 552 166 15°7 














Moreover, the full effect of this can hardly yet be perceptible ; 
it must be remembered that ten or twelve years of death duties 
represent, as it were, only the first crop—a comparatively small 
number of estates can so far have been harvested for the second 
time ; is the soil on which Capital grows sufficiently fertile to make 
up for what is taken away? Statistics up to now afford no clue— 
we have up to now no decrease, only heavy disconcerting fluctuations 
—but what about the future when duties are higher, and at the same 
time the burdens on income are heavily increased ? Is it not to be 
expected that when estates come up for assessment a second and 
third time the yield will be a constantly diminishing one, and con- 
sequently that our expenditure is based on a revenue derived from 
uncertain and declining sources ? 

I would insist upon the cumulative effect of income tax, super- 
tax, and death duties. It is often suggested, and I believe the advice 
was given by Sir William Harcourt during the debates on his Budget 
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in 1894, that the prudent man should provide for the duties to which 
his estate will become liable by insuring his life. The cost of this 
operation varies naturally with the age of the individual, but it is not 
unfair to assume that by the time a man has accumulated wealth, or 
has inherited it, he has reached or is well over middle age, say, fifty. 
At that age, according to some interesting calculations by a recent 
writer in the Standard, on an estate of 


£ 8. d. 
5,000, the income tax and insurance premiums will beinthe£ . 2 0 
20,000 . it Ba ale eae Or 
211 


70,000 . 


These examples do not include incomes on which the super-tax is 
payable. Coming to the larger fortunes, the charge on 500,000/. would 
work out at about 4s. in the pound ; on a million, about 5s.; should 
the age be higher, the charge is correspondingly heavier. At sixty, 
income tax and premium on a million would rise to 6s. 9d. in the pound. 
All this on the assumption that the life is considered a good one by 
the companies, by no means a safe assumption. It must also be 
borne in mind that those who have already assured under the old scale 
will have to take out fresh policies according to their present age. 
As most men having attained a certain degree of affluence have already 
budgeted for their expenditure, and incurred a number of charges 
(not necessarily for their own comfort or self-indulgence), which they 
are unwilling or unable to curtail, it is not likely that insurance will 
be taken advantage of to any large degree ; and the bankers have had 
good ground for stating in their recent memorial to the Prime Minister 
that the death duties are to a large degree paid out of capital. It is 
@ point on which they can speak from experience and with authority. 

Can it be expected that estates so largely reduced will on the death 
of the next owner yield the same result ? Let it be remembered that 
this is the basis on which expenditure will be calculated ; it will not 
be safe to reckon on a large creation of new fortunes to make up for 
the curtailment of the old ones ; modern conditions of trade, increasing 
competition and smaller profits, coupled with high rates and taxes, 
higher wages and shorter working hours, are not conducive to the 
rapid accumulation of.wealth. There is the further fact to be reckoned 
with that large estates are constantly subdivided into a greater 
number of shares, which will not be assessable under the same scale. 
The very heaviness of the charge will necessitate such diminution or 
subdivision ; landed estates become mortgaged, or parts have to be 
sold ; the reduction of personal property requires several years’ income 
to make up again—not an easy task, especially when that capital is 
invested in businesses which must be seriously handicapped through 
the withdrawal of such a heavy percentage. I cannot but come to 
the conclusion that if the proposed scale of death duties is carried 
through, it will lead to a gradual but steady diminution of capital, 
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and consequently to a constant loss of revenue from this source. And 
the diminution of such capital will in the end also tell in the direction 
of a decrease in the yield of the income tax and super-tax. 

The disturbance to trade caused by the withdrawal of such a 
large proportion of working capital must not be overlooked ; under 
the existing scale already serious inconvenience is caused: nothing 
hampers trade more than the lack of working capital, and it is just 
those fortunes that may be described as the most useful and necessary 
for the purposes of business that are most affected by the proposed 
new scale of graduation—fortunes from about 100,000/. to about 
500,0007. As business is conducted nowadays, a larger amount of 
readily available capital is essential than used to be the case—the 
volume of business is larger, the cable, the growth of steamers in 
respect of carrying capacity and speed, modern inventions making 
speedy renewal of machinery more than ever necessary, all these 
require command of larger capital. It is no light matter for a business 
or factory with a capital of say 500,0001. to suddenly submit to a 
loss of 65,000/.; a reduction of trade and of employment must in- 
evitably follow. That firm has probably for years employed a number 
of hands through good or bad times: it has presumably realised 
adequate profits, but has also had to put up with losses, yet it has 
gone on finding employment for the people ; suddenly it is deprived 
of a tenth, or an eighth, or a sixth part of its resources. And that 
loss of capital finds no compensation elsewhere, it is not employed 
in any other industry ; it goes to pay the expenditure of the nation. 
There are thousands of such firms in the kingdom. It may be urged 
that joint stock enterprise will come to replace the private individual ; 
but that is no true answer; to enter into this question fully would 
lead us too far from our present inquiry: but there are many trades, 
indeed, I would say this applies to most trades, which can only be 
successfully carried on through the personal energy and enterprise, 
and willingness to take risk, of the individual. Apart from this, 
however, if large fortunes hitherto engaged in trade are replaced by 
a number of small shareholders, where is your revenue from death 
duties ? Under any circumstances you cannot consume capital for 
expenditure and employ it in trade as well. 

There is further a direct loss of business to this country which 
I consider inevitable as a result of the death duties. I refer especially 
to the loss of an important part of our international banking business 
which has helped to make London the monetary centre of the world. 
Foreigners in large numbers used to keep their investments here for 
safe custody, reinvesting their revenues, often in our own industries 
and employing their capital in our markets, to the benefit of our 
commerce generally. The existing death duties have already largely 
interfered with a part of such business ; the increased scale will in- 
evitably and naturally destroy it effectually, for why should a foreigner 
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submit to such a loss? Never to my mind was there a more futile 
international agreement perpetrated than that between England and 
France, which provided for the disclosure in either country of the 
property of the subject of the other in case of death. We had a great 
deal to lose and very little to gain by such an arrangement, as the 
amount of English property in French banks is quite insignificant 
as compared with that of French property over here—but both 
countries lost business. The result was a very large accession of 
profitable trade to Swiss and Belgian bankers. That will be the result 
of death duties also—it is not a case of the ‘foreigner who pays,’ but 
of the foreigner who is benefited. Other and less direct loss of business 
is to be apprehended, leading to a loss in the revenue apart from inten- 
tional evasion ; and of the latter a word may now be added. 

Perhaps ‘evasion’ is not quite the right term to use, because 
it implies action which is not legitimate. However that may be, it 
is a fact that, in consequence of the introduction of Sir William 
Harcourt’s death duties, a large number of estates have been 
divided during the owner’s lifetime ; and it is a further significant 
fact that since the introduction of the 1909 Budget this has already 
taken place to a very considerable extent. Bankers can speak of 
these matters not from report only, but from knowledge. It is 
certainly no exaggeration to say that the number of such transactions 
is greater than the uninitiated would be inclined to believe. And, 
after all, it is but natural that men who, either through inheritance 
or through their own effort and their own frugality, have accumulated 
wealth, in the useful employment of which they take a pride, should 
not wish to see their inheritance decreased at passing to their children, 
or, to use again the words of Adam Smith, ‘the funds used in the 
employment of productive labour necessarily diminished.’ The pro- 
posal to make a tax payable on gifts inter vivos, if made within ‘five 


years of donor’s death, will save a portion of the revenue which . 


these estates are liable to. But here the law of averages must work. 
A certain proportion of those who make over their property may be 
expected to live beyond five years ; in this case not only would the 
subdivided estate pay diminished duties, but in all probability the 
Revenue would lose indirectly also, as the owners would probably 
escape the super-tax. The amounts involved are large, and it is the 
more fortunate, who are in the happy position of having their funds 
liquid and readily disposable, who are able to escape the tax in this 
manner. Others who may have their money locked up either in 
land or in fixed assets of some kind are in a less favourable position. 
And thus it is the less well situated who have to pay for those who are 
in a better position than themselves. That applies even more strongly 
to cases where the law is strained to the utmost to make evasion 
possible. The dishonest benefit, the honest suffer. And there are 
other ways beyond distribution inter vivos by which death duties have 
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been, and are being, avoided. It is well known that when a tax 
reaches a certain point it will not produce what it was calculated to 
do, and the limit, in this case, seems to have been not only reached, 
but exceeded. 

The whole question of a graduated tax is one that presents con- 
siderable difficulty ; the greatest judgment is required to determine the 
various steps of the graduation. Mr. Gladstone was strongly opposed 
to the idea of graduation, and one of his reasons was the difficulty of 
fixing the proper limits. For my own part I consider the principle of 
graduation to be not unjust in itself, and in any case it must, no doubt, 
be accepted as a permanent feature of modery finance. But the 
present Budget proposals, in steepening the graduation, lay the heaviest 
burdens just on those fortunes which I have described as the most 
useful to the trade of the country, while the graduation ceases at the 
very point where it might reasonably be enhanced. I conceive these 
proposals to be a step entirely in the wrong direction. 

If we are to have graduation, let it be logically and consistently 
carried out. This is not done in regard to the death duties. As has ~ 
been mentioned, in France and Italy they are charged on the inherited 
share, not on the corpus of the estate as with us. This seems to be 
the only fair way of carrying out this system of taxation. For, after 
all, it is not the deceased owner of the estate who pays, it is those 
who come after him, and if the burden is to be apportioned accord- 
ing to the ability to bear it, then, obviously, the scale ought to be 
applied to the inherited share, not to the total amount of the estate. 
Under the present system the greatest anomalies exist. An estate 
of 100,000/. pays on the new scale in estate and legacy duty 10 per cent. 
whether left to one son or divided among five ; so that in the latter 
case, the man who comes into a property of 20,000/. pays at the rate 
of 10 per cent., whereas the scale on which an estate of 20,000/. is 
assessed is 6 per cent. Thus of two men inheriting 20,000/., one pays 


- 12001. and the other 20007. More extreme cases might, of course, be 


given, but the illustration is sufficient. One of the amendments 
that I do hope will be brought forward and carried will be that the 
share inherited, and not the corpus of the estate, should be the basis 
of assessment. 

The foregoing observations have been of little avail if they have 
not served to show that the death duties are a tax on capital. It is of 
little use to speak of them as ‘ deferred income tax.’ In their present 
shape they are not a tax on income: it would be far better if they 
were: and granted that it is right that property should be taxed 
to the degree contemplated in the present Budget—and on that 


- question I will not express an opinion—I am convinced that an 


increase of the income tax beyond the already high figure would 
be preferable to the new scale of the death duties. I am not alone in 
this opinion. The estimated produce of the increased death duties 
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during the present year is nearly 4,000,000/., which is less than the 
produce of 1}d. on the income tax. I assume throughout that this 
additional revenue is required, though according to the general opinion 
this is as yet by no means proved. All outside calculations point 
to the probability of the official estimates being far exceeded by the 
actual revenue which the new taxation will produce. It may not be 
altogether out of place to give the figures of the ultimate results as 
foreshadowed in the Budget. The income tax, plus the super-tax, 
is estimated eventually to yield upwards of 40,000,000/., and the death 
duties upwards of 25,500,000/.—figures sufficiently startling. But 
if this expenditure is indeed necessary, it is better to face the situa- 
tion, whether by means of an increased income tax, or, if it should 
be thought better, a small annual tax on property. Either alternative 
would be infinitely preferable to death duties : better for the Chancellor, 
for he would be able to calculate his revenue with greater certainty : 
better for the taxpayer, for he would realise what are the charges 
which his estate will have to bear, and would be able to take measures 
' from year to year to meet them : there would not be the direct tempta- 
tion for a man to live beyond his means, and the imprudent would 
have less excuse for putting the burden on posterity. The working 
capital of the nation would remain intact, and future generations 
would at least be no worse equipped than their predecessors for the 
work before them. If the tax is a payment for the protection afforded 
by the State, why should the tenant for life escape payment for 
such protection, and the burden be borne by those who come after 
him? The whole system of death duties appears to me a mere 
device for disguising and concealing the actual burders imposed : 
let the future take care of itself : sufficient for the year are the taxes 
thereof. But the device is unsound and demoralising. 

To return to first principles and the precepts of Adam Smith. 
Can it be alleged that the burdens imposed by heavily graduated 
death duties are borne alike by all citizens ‘as nearly as possible in 
proportion to their respective abilities ’—especially when they are 
considered (as it is imperative they should be considered) in con- 
junction with the income and super-taxes? A new class of tax-payer 
has been created, a numerically small class, and the great number 
of voters do not share the burdens—or, at any rate, only to a small 
degree. Where is the check to public expenditure, to extravagance, 
to experiments doubtful from an economic point of view, when this 
is the case ? 

Can it be alleged that death duties are ‘certain’ in quantity or 
in the time and manner of their payment ? What is more uncertain 
than the moment of a man’s death, and the circumstances under 
which the payment will have to be made ? 

And this supplies the comment on Smith’s third principle that 
the tax ‘should be levied at the time or in the manner most 
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convenient for the contributor. The disturbance to a man’s affairs 
through the payment of these heavy sums at the time of his death, 
when other claims may have ‘to be satisfied, and other provisions 
made for the carrying on of his work, must not be overlooked. 
Finally, in spite of every endeavour to appreciate the arguments 
that have been adduced in favour of these duties, appreciating also 
the temptations they offer to impecunious Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer, the conclusion appears to me inevitable that death duties 
are in themselves objectionable, unsound as a form of taxation, and 
injurious to the community, to the working classes no less than the 
capitalist. Space does not permit of insisting on the last point as 
much as might be wished. But if we are committed to this form of 
taxation, let it be limited rather than extended. For, as I have en- 
deavoured to show, these duties already tend towards a reduction 
of the capital, from which they are derived, and ultimately they must 
be for the State a declining source of revenue, while for the contributor 
they imply diminished power to carry out his duties to himself, to 
his successors, and to the State. 
“ Feiix ScHUSTER. 
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A BENGAL CIVILIAN’S VIEW OF THE 
INDIAN DEPORTATIONS 


Now that the discussion on the subject of the recent deportation 
from India of political agitators has reached an acute stage, that 
questions on this subject are constantly asked in the House of Commons, 
and that a Bill has been introduced having for its object the further 
limitation of the power of the Government of India to deport, without 
trial, persons whose presence in India may be found likely to lead to 
internal commotion, it may help towards a clearer understanding by 
the public of the questions at issue, if some account is given, based on 
official but personal experience, of the circumstances which have led 
up to the deportations, and of the situation to meet which the Govern- 
ment of India have found it necessary to take action. 

The three main points which have to be faced are these : that the 
maintenance of the public peace and the protection of its subjects 
from oppression are the first duties of a civilised government; that, 
in existing conditions in India, willing witnesses against the disturbers 
of the peace and the oppressors of the people will not come forward 
in the ordinary Courts, and that failing such witnesses the Courts 
are impotent ; and that, even where witnesses are examined privately, 
to publish their names, or even details of their evidence, is to expose 
them to the gravest risks. 

The more general aspects of the question have been summed up 
in the Prime Minister’s letter of the 7th of May to Mr. Mackarness :— 
‘Deportation without trial as a method of dealing with political 
agitation must necessarily be repugnant to Englishmen.’ ‘I must 
ask you and those who are acting with you to bear in mind that 
deportation has been resorted to for the sole purpose of preserving 
the country from grave internal commotion. It is a preventive not a 
punitive measure.’ There is probably no one, either in England or in 
India, who desires to see deportation without trial resorted to, except 
as @ necessary measure to meet a gravely urgent condition of affairs. 

The gravity of the situation, and the necessity for, and efficacy 
of, the action taken by the Government of India, are the ruling factors 
in the case. 
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The question whether the selection of the persons to be deported 
has been wisely and properly made, although it has been made a leading 
issue by the opponents of deportation, is not one that can be usefully 
discussed in the absence of the data on which action has been taken. 
It may be reasonable to have doubts whether the circumstances are 
such as to justify the deportation of any person, or even to hold that 
no circumstances whatever can justify deportation without trial, but, 
if the necessity for the measure itself is admitted, it is not reasonable 
to believe that the Local Governments, the Government of India, 
and the Secretary of State, who, and who alone, are in possession of 
all the facts, and who are responsible for the peace and welfare of 
India, have combined to deport, or to sanction the deportation of, 
any person other than those whose influence in India has been proved, 
on a full examination of the facts and of the information available, 
to be specially dangerous and specially calculated to lead to internal 
commotion. 

It is beside the point to talk of the private character of the gentle- 
men deported or of their hitherto unblemished careers, since in 
deporting them from India the object of the Government is not to 
punish criminals but to remove centres of danger to a sphere where 
they will be powerless for mischief. The Government is, of course, 
bound to take every care to satisfy itself that there are adequate 
grounds for holding a man to be dangerous before sanctioning his 
deportation ; the treatment of those deported must be that due to 
persons detained for the good of the State, not that meted out to 
offenders undergoing punishment ; and the detention of such persons 
should not be prolonged unnecessarily ; but there is no reason to 
suppose that the Government of India have failed or will fail in their 
duty in these respects. The paramount duty of every Government 
is the preservation of the public peace ; and to decline to silence one 
who by his words or writings is fostering sedition and promoting 
‘ grave internal commotion,’ on the ground that he has never been 
convicted of any crime, would be on a par with refusing to arrest a 
man carrying a naked light in a powder magazine, on the ground that 
he is an excellent husband and father. 

It has to be considered, then, whether the present circumstances 
of India are such as to render it justifiable to have resort to the 
provisions of Regulation III. of 1818. Mr. Mackarness, in his reply 
to Mr. Asquith’s letter quoted above, has, on behalf of the 146 Liberal, 
Labour, and Irish members of Parliament who signed the memorial 
against the deportations, assured the Prime Minister that every one 
of the signatories would agree ‘that none of the various forms of 
anarchical violence should be tolerated, and that no lawful instrument 
for suppressing them should be discarded.’ It is, therefore, unneces- 
sary for the present purpose to recognise the existence of persons 
who hold that British rule is the bane of India, and that all that tends 
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to bring difficulty and disrepute upon that rule is deserving of com- 
mendation and encouragement. It may be taken as agreed that the 
progress and prosperity of India is, for the present at any rate, 
identified with the stability and credit of the British Government. 
It will also be agreed that this stability and credit are intimately 
associated with the Government’s power to protect the people generally 
from oppression, and its own officers and supporters from violence and 
outrage. 

How hardly the Government has of late years been able to perform 
its duty in these vital respects is only too evident if we examine the 
course of events in Bengal since the partition of the province in 
October 1905. The reply of the educated Hindus of Bengal to that, 
with them, unpopular measure was the ‘ swadeshi’ propaganda, that 
is to say, the preaching of the use by the people of the country of 
goods made in the country. It may be said that this movement in 
itself was harmless and even praiseworthy ; the objection to it arises 
from the violent and illegal acts which marked its progress. 

It is commonly supposed that the swadeshi agitation was started 
with the idea of causing loss to the British manufacturer, and thus 
inducing him to agitate for the repeal of the partition. Whatever 
its origin, there can be no question that its moving force was the idea 
of punishing England for an unpopular measure of the Government 
of India, and thus putting pressure on that Government, an idea 
obviously fraught with grave danger in the conditions prevailing in 
India. The swadeshi gospel, preached to students and schoolboys, 
* nominally with a view to their influencing the members of their own 
families, was inevitably associated with the inculcation of hatred 
towards the British Government, British officers, and all things 
British. The encouragement of home industries by private influence 
inevitably developed into the boycott of all foreign, especially all 
British, goods, enforced not by moral suasion but by social ostracism 
and criminal violence. 

I may quote, as an example of the spirit engendered by the boycott, 
' in the minds even of little children, that a Bengali subordinate of my 
own told me that his little son, aged four, had pulled up all the 
radishes in his garden because they were ‘ bilati’ (foreign, British) 
radishes, and ‘they would have nothing bilati in their garden’; a 
trifle, amusing in itself, which throws a lurid light on the type of 
conversation which was, and is, reaching the ears of the rising genera- 
tion of educated Indians even in comparatively loyal households. 

There are no statistics available to show the actual effect of the 
boycott on personal liberty ; but it is an undoubted fact that there 
are, or were till very recently, throughout the two Bengals, many, 
very many, areas in which the anti-British party has established a 
reign of terror; where the potter, washerman, and barber are afraid 
to serve those denounced as not complying with boycott ideals ; where 
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the man wearing clothes of British manufacture is liable to have them 
torn from his back ; and where the dealer in imported cloth, salt, or 
sugar is liable to have his goods destroyed and his shop set on fire. 
The police records of the two Bengals for the past four years are 
full of cases of this nature, and the number of cases reported is only a 
small proportion of the total, I have myself on one occasion, when 
in camp, been turned out at midnight by a disturbance in a bazaar, 
to find a shopkeeper, who had attempted to replenish his stock of 
foreign-made piece goods under cover of night, defending his property 
from the local schoolboys, whose pickets had found him out even at 
that hour. 

Not only is it a scandal that a small minority of the people should 
be able to tyrannise over their fellow-subjects, to interfere with the 
trade of the country, and to dictate what is and what is not to be 
bought and sold in the bazaars where the British law of equality 
and freedom is supposed to prevail, and that arson and other crimes 
committed in the enforcement of this tyranny should go unpunished ; 
but the rise in prices due to the interference with the free course of 
trade by the boycott party, whose members, be it remembered, all 
belong to the well-to-do classes, inflicts very real hardship on the 
innumerable poor, who care nothing where their goods come from 
as long as they are serviceable and cheap, and to whom any increase 
in the cost of living is a serious matter. 

It is probably unnecessary to recite here full details of the outrages 
on officers and others which disgraced the year 1908, following the 
shooting, happily but marvellously not fatal, of the Magistrate of 
Dacca, towards the close of 1907. These have been fully reported 
in the Press. The following list may, however, be a useful reminder 
of the state of things which existed in Bengal during that year, and 
which it is impossible to say has yet passed away. Three attempts 
on the life of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, two by train-wrecking 
explosives and one by revolver, of which the last was unsuccessful only 
owing to the almost miraculous failure of the weapon to act ; an attempt 
by means of a bomb on the life of a judicial officer, whose only fault was 
that he had done his duty without fear or favour, which resulted in 
the horrible death of two unoffending ladies ; another attempt on the 
same officer by means of an infernal machine sent by post, frustrated 
only by the fact that the parcel, owing to a mistake, remained 
unopened for some months ; an extensive plot hatched in the suburbs 
of Calcutta, having for its object the subversion of the British Govern- 
ment by the use of bombs and firearms for the assassination of its 
officers ; the murder, within the walls of the Alipur Central Jail, by means 
of revolvers, of the informer connected with this conspiracy ; the similar 
murder, in the streets of Calcutta, of a Bengali Brahman police officer, 
who had assisted in the detection of the murderers of the two ladies ; 
the murder, again with a revolver, in the precincts of the Alipur 
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Courts in the suburbs of Caloutta, of a Bengali lawyer, a man uni- 
versally respected, merely because as Government Pleader he had 
taken part in the prosecution of cases of sedition and kindred offences ; 
these make a sufficiently formidable list, and to them must be added 
a series of attacks, by means of bombs, on trains in the vicinity of 
Calcutta, one of which resulted in a European traveller losing his arm, 
and several of which are supposed to have been aimed at the Public 
Prosecutor. 

Within the past few weeks the murder by shooting and stabbing 
at Faridpur of a Bengali Brahman whose brother had given evidence 
against an unlawful association, and a murderous attack on a European 
at Chittagong by a young Bengali who was tired of life and wished 
to kill an Englishman before he died, show that the spirit of terrorism 
and political assassination is still abroad. 

It is no part of the object of this article to give an unduly gloomy 
impression of the condition of things in Bengal or in India generally, 
but it is impossible to ignore the fact that, though in several cases the 
actual perpetrators have been caught and punished, the instigators 
of outrage, the conspiracies of which outrage was the oufcome, the 
methods by which arms and explosives were procured, remain shrouded 
in mystery, and that there is no guarantee that the malevolent forces, 
of which political crime is the result, have been mastered. The list 
given above is long enough and serious enough to show that no officer, 
European or Indian, can do his duty unflinchingly, where that duty 
involves action distasteful to the party of misrule, and that no private 
person can assist the Government in its struggle against the forces of 
disorder, without grave risk to himself and to those dear to him: a 
state of things no civilised Government could be expected to tolerate, 
and which if tolerated must needs lead to disaster. 

As regards British officers at any rate it may safely be said that 
no risks could induce them to shirk their duties ; but it is inevitable 
that in many cases the sense of danger from the murderous hostility 
of a small class of Indians should unconsciously affect their feelings 
towards Indians generally. It must also affect their intercourse with 
the people whom they have to protect and govern. The custom, 
which now is universal, of district officers moving freely about their 
districts unguarded and unescorted, and receiving all men without 
question, must of necessity be modified, if every visitor is to be a 
potential assassin, and every village a centre of possible insult or 
outrage. That state of affairs has not arrived yet, but we have been, 
and for all we know may still be, within measurable distance of it. 

The average Englishman will not tolerate the constant company 
and supervision of a guard; moreover, if accompanied by a guard, 
he loses half his usefulness. Closer contact and sympathy with the 
people of the country on the part of the officers of Government are 
admittedly among the most urgent needs of the day in India. The 
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whole tendency of the propaganda of violence is to make them 
impossible. ., 

From whatever point of view the existing situation is regarded, 
it is in fact intolerable. The Government is being brought into 
contempt as unable to protect those whom it is in duty bound to 
protect—its officers, its supporters, and the loyal and inoffensive public ; 
and it would be failing in its plain duty if it omitted to use such of 
the resources at its command as are likely to be effective to restore 
order and confidence. There are many, and those not by any means 
all reactionary in their views or unsympathetic towards the political 
aspirations of thinking Indians, who hold that the Government of 
India have fallen short of their duty in deferring drastic action for so 
long. 

To come now to the question why legal proceedings are not suffi- 
cient for the maintenance of the peace in India. The answer to this 
question is obvious to everyone who has any knowledge of the con- 
ditions prevailing in that country. Evidence which can be accepted 
in a Court of law is not, save in very exceptional circumstances, 
forthcoming in cases which have a political savour. The reason why 
this is so, and must be so, is not far to seek. Public spirit in connexion 
with litigation, even of the everyday kind, is almost unknown in 
India. With over twenty years’ experience behind me I can un- 
hesitatingly assert that practically never does a witness appear in 
any of the courts, who is not either compelled to testify by force of 
circumstances, or induced to do so by considerations of personal 
interest, direct or indirect. The following incident illustrates this 
fact. It was at the time that educated Bengal was raging at Lord 
Curzon, for having hinted in a speech at the Convocation of the Cal- 
cutta University that a strict regard for truth was not a notably 
Indian virtue. A very able and independent Bengali pleader was 
arguing for the prosecution in a criminal case in my Court. ‘The 
defence,’ he said, ‘has called a number of highly respectable wit- 
nesses. Why have they come here? It cannot be from any love of 
truth and justice; there must be some other motive.’ I could not 
resist the temptation to interrupt with ‘How about the agitation 
over the Convocation speech?’ ‘I care nothing about that, your 
honour. I know what I have said is correct, and your honour knows 
it, too,” was his reply. 

If this is the state of things in ordinary circumstances and with 
regard to everyday cases, it is plain that, considering the special 
dangers and troubles which await the Government witness in cases 
having any connexion with the political agitation, no Indian is likely 
either to come forward willingly in that capacity, or, if compelled 
to testify, to say anything prejudicial to the party of violence. The 
Government has hitherto signally failed to protect its supporters from 
the malice of its enemies ; and seeing that support of the Government 
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means almost certain persecution, with very slight hope of reward, 
while its open enemies, till the recent deportations were sanctioned, 
have gone about sowing the seeds of oppression, violence, and anarchy, 
unchecked and unpunished, it cannot be expected that men of sub- 
stance will be found ready to take their stand on the side of law and 
order, and to give evidence against the promoters of anarchy and 
internal commotion. 

In considering the ordinary law as a means of suppressing political 
crime, it must also be remembered that the police are very seriously 
handicapped in prosecuting for seditious utterances, by the fact that 
political speeches are usually made in the vernacular, and that the 
precise meaning of vernacular terms and expressions is exceedingly 
difficult to determine. Vague signification and suggestion is a leading 
characteristic of Bengali, as of the Sanskrit on which it is founded ; 
and a hint, a threat, a suggestion, may be quite clearly understood 
by the audience, but may be so worded that a Court of law cannot 
hold it to be definitely criminal. An instance in point is the discussion 
in the Calcutta High Court as to the meaning of the word ‘ swaraj,’ 
which resulted in a ruling that this word, popularly supposed to 
be the technical term for national independence, may be interpreted 
as denoting provincial self-government, after the Colonial pattern, 
under British control. Moreover, in the absence of a satisfactory 
method of recording vernacular speeches in shorthand, it is practically 
impossible for any man to swear to the precise words used in more 
than a single sentence ; and a single sentence deprived of its context 
affords very slender foundation for a criminal prosecution. 

Another very important point is that police evidence in India 
is always viewed with grave suspicion, and that the Courts require 
ample corroboration of such evidence before they will act on it. Such 
corroboration, in the present condition of affairs, it is, almost in- 
variably, impossible to obtain. In this connexion let me quote the 
Times correspondent’s telegram of the 10th of May, on the subject 
of the Barrah dacoity : 

The acquittal by a special tribunal of the High Court of the four prisoners in 
the Barrah dacoity case is a striking exposure of the incompetence of the 
detective police. 

Thirty dacoits, after killing two men and robbing several houses, escaped in 
a boat. They were chased for several miles by sixty villagers, of whom they 
killed two and wounded seventeen. The police produced only four suspects, 
and the judges, rejecting the evidence of the prosecution’s witnesses, said that 
improper influences had been employed. It is felt that though the police were 
hampered by the unwillingness of the people to assist in the detection of the 
crime, their dubious character and methods are not the least important cause 
of their failure. Drastic reform is being demanded. 


The police have been subjected to further criticism in connexion 
with the recent failure of the Midnapur conspiracy case. There is 
no reason to question the correctness of the decisions of the Courts 
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in these two cases, nor is this the place to enter on a defence of the 
police. They have serious faults, the faults of the Orient to which 
they belong; but they are certainly the best police east of Suez, 
they are steadily improving, and they have much to contend with 
in the way of evil tradition and popular dislike. It is, however, per- 
tinent to ask, with reference to the Times correspondent’s com- 
ments, what any police could do, and how political crime is to be 
prevented by means of the ordinary legal procedure, if the people are 
unwilling to assist in the detection of such a crime as the Barrah 
dacoity (it will be remembered that this dacoity was said to have 
been committed by young men of the educated class, in order to 
procure funds for the campaign against the Government), and if 
the production of unwilling witnesses is regarded as proof of improper 
influence and of the dubious character of the police. Doubtless the 
creation of a trustworthy and competent police force would go far 
to improve the situation, but the material for such a force is not avail- 
able. The Government has to do its best with the material it has 
got; and the Barrah dacoity case and the Midnapur case demon- 
strate the impossibility, under present conditions, of obtaining the 
people’s help in dealing with crime of this nature, and the hopeless- 
ness of attempting, without such help, to check it through the opera- 
tion of the ordinary criminal law. If the people will not assist in 
the detection of an atrocious and overt crime affecting their own 
persons and property, there can be no hope of enlisting their help 
in the suppression of the preaching of anarchical violence, which can 
only affect them indirectly. 

The following instances of the impossibility of obtaining evidence 
in the case of offences committed with a political motive are within 
my own experience. A prominent swadeshi leader was addressing a 
large meeting when a river steamer came up to the landing stage 
of the village, situated at some little distance from the scene of the 
meeting, and endeavoured to land cargo, including some English 
yarn. Now English yarn is admitted, even by the most strict fol- 
lowers of the swadeshi cult, to be necessary for indigenous weaving, 
but some students and schoolboys objected to the landing of this 
yarn as ‘bilati.’ A disturbance ensued, and the steamer had to put 
off again without landing her cargo, amid a volley of abuse and small 
missiles. Although the offenders all belonged to the neighbourhood, 
and many of them must have been well known, and although the 
steamer company’s clerk, himself a Bengali, was besieged in his office 
for some little time, and had ample opportunity of identifying his 
assailants, repeated inquiries failed to elicit any evidence whatever 
to connect a single person with the disturbance. In another case, 
where the local swadeshi leader himself told me that students and 
schoolboys had sunk a boat containing English salt, all I could ascer- 
tain on inquiry was that the boat had fouled a bridge and sunk acci- 
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dentally. In the case already mentioned of the midnight attack on 
British piece-goods, the shopkeepers altogether declined to give me 
the names of the ringleaders, although they must have known per- 
fectly well who they were. 

The plain truth is that as long as the Government fails to protect 
the people from oppression, and its witnesses from violence, willing 
evidence against the oppressors will never be forthcoming, and that 
in the absence of willing evidence the ordinary Courts are powerless 
to enforce the law. Special tribunals may follow a more summary 
and efficient procedure than the ordinary Courts, but they are 
equally dependent on evidence, and equally unlikely to get it, 
unless their proceedings are held in secret, in which case they are 
as ‘un-English’ as any order of the executive authorities can be. 
Executive action is, in truth, the only means for meeting the situa- 
tion. It is the Executive Government that must show itself strong 
enough to keep the peace in India, if the Paz Britannica is to be main- 
tained. The martial races, the Muhammadan community, and the 
illiterate millions, may stand apart from, and be out of sympathy 
with, the political agitators, but they are watching the course of the 
struggle between the Government and the extremists. The fighting 
peoples have no intention of submitting to government by the 
literate but unwarlike classes; but they see very plainly that their 
own chance of ruling India might.come with the overthrow of the 
British Raj through the machinations of these classes; and their 
faith in the power of the Government to hold its own is weakened 
when they see it, as they think, bullied and embarrassed by agitators, 
whom they themselves hold in contempt. As for the masses, just as 
they reserve their best worship for the Gods of destruction, so they 
are prepared to serve the party in the State that can hurt them most. 
If our Government cannot secure them from oppression, they will 
not hesitate to make common cause with the oppressors. 

The situation is full of dangers ; and if all fear of the ‘ bloody 
chaos,’ of which the Secretary of State has spoken, is to be removed, 
it is vitally necessary that the Government of India should show that 
it is both able and willing to deal effectively with those who are its 
enemies, to protect the law-abiding, and to take drastic action to 
avert from the country the calamity of internal lawlessness and 
anarchical violence. _ 

It has been shown above that evidence, other than police evi- 
dence, which, without an almost unattainable standard of corrobora- 
tion, is not accepted by the Courts, is not, and in the nature of things 
cannot be, generally obtainable in cases connected with political 
agitation ; but those who by open preaching or by covert instruction 
are instilling into young, unformed, but enthusiastic minds the poison 
of anarchical disregard for human life and property, and of reckless 
opposition to the established order of things, are perfectly well known. 
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There is the widest difference between a man who, on their merits, 
opposes the measures or policy of the Government, and one who 
preaches indiscriminate and undying hostility to the Government, 
and to everyone and everything British. The last is, in the present 
condition of things in India, a menace to the peace, prosperity, and 
progress of the country; and he must be silenced if calamity is to 
be averted. As I have said, these firebrands are well known; and 
there is no reason to doubt that the persons deported belong to this 
class. In a matter of this kind private malice may lie, but public 
repute does not. Mr. Hobhouse has declared in the House of Commons 
that the Government have not acted on unsupported police testi- 
mony ; and it is onthe face of it absurd to suppose that Lord Minto 
and Lord Morley, to say nothing of the Local Governments, would 
have sanctioned a measure so repugnant to their own feelings as 
the deportations, and so certain to raise a storm of hostile criti- 
cism, without complete proof, not only that the measure itself 
was necessary for the welfare of India, but that the persons to be 
deported were in fact those by whose activities that welfare was 
threatened. The demand that the proof on which they have acted 
should be published, which has been put forward in the House, 
could not be seriously made, if the risks run by Government witnesses 
in India were properly appreciated in England. 

It is not necessary to be an alarmist, or to be blind to the existence 
of various hopeful symptoms, to recognise that India is passing 
through a very critical period in her history, and that the whole 
welfare of the country, its present prosperity and its future progress, 
depends on the manner in which the Government faces the present 
situation. Anarchy and assassination cannot be allowed to prevail, 
but the ordinary law has proved powerless as a means of checking 
their growth. If the abnormal, but still mild, measures now taken 
fail to eradicate them, or at any rate to keep them within bounds, 
it is inevitable that more drastic measures should be taken, and 
measures which will affect a far larger section of the people than has 
been affected by the deportations. Military law has been spoken of 
in some quarters, and, though no responsible person would contend 
that anything which has occurred as yet could justify its introduc- 
tion, it is there as a last resort, and as an alternative far preferable 
to the unthinkable one that a British Government should fail through 
sheer inability to govern. Fortunately we are not yet faced by these 
alternatives. The Government have other means at their disposal, 
should the deportation of dangerous agitators on the one hand, and 
the recent concessions to legitimate political aspirations on the other, 
fail in their object of restoring security and order in India, for bringing 
home to the people at large the fact that their interests lie in helping 
to maintain the peace and to suppress anarchism. Such are 
organised and general searches for arms and explosives, the quartering 
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of punitive police or troops on disturbed areas, and the levying of 
fines and compensation for injury from the inhabitants of places 
where outrages occur. 

These are legitimate measures for the prevention of crime, which 
in emergency have been adopted in other countries than India, but 
they are measures which inflict serious hardship on the innocent 
as well as the guilty, and are in all respects less merciful and less 
fair than the deportation, under conditions involving no unnecessary 
hardship, of a handful of persons who are known to have used their 
influence, whether covertly or openly, deliberately or out of mere 
wrongheaded recklessness, to promote that outbreak of anarchism 
and political crime which threatens to bring disaster upon their 
country. 

Of course, if the theories embodied in the Bill introduced by Mr. 
Mackarness in the House of Commons on the 9th of June are to be 
accepted, if the Government of India are assumed to be unworthy 
of their trust, and to be capable of exercising the powers vested in 
them with recklessness or malevolence, then they are unfit to wield 
any executive authority, unfit in fact to govern, and our rule in the 
East is doomed. Let us be thankful that these theories find little 
favour among thoughtful Englishmen, and let us trust that the result of 
the action taken may be such as to vindicate the policy of the Govern- 
ment of India and of Lord Morley ; .that the threatened internal com- 
motion may be averted, and the troubled waters stilled. We must 
however, recognise that the situation is still very grave and uncertain, 
and that it would be madness, in the face of present and impending 
dangers, to allow (to borrow the Prime Minister’s words) any lawful 
instrument for the suppression of the various forms of anarchical 
violence to be discarded. 

H. C. SrrEATFEILD. 
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Supprosine that the House of Lords were abolished; what would 
happen? Nothing very serious. We should have to invent a new 
Second Chamber ; which would be nothing like so good as the present 
House of Lords. The process would be inconvenient, and probably 
expensive ; but it would not endanger the safety of the Empire. 

Or, supposing that the Radicals succeeded in robbing the Church 
(they call it ‘disendowing’): what would happen? Nothing very 
serious. Churchmen would immediately set to work to re-endow the 
Church, taking every precaution for the future. It would be very 
inconvenient and expensive for Churchmen; but it would not 
endanger the safety of the Empire. 

Or, supposing that Home Rule were granted to Ireland, what 
would happen? Something rather serious; for in a few years, or 
perhaps months, we should have to reconquer the island, which 
would be more than inconvenient and extremely expensive; but it 
would not endanger the safety of the Empire. 

These are fair examples of ‘ party ’ questions, which are legitimately 
subjects of strife between the local parties existing in that part of the 
Empire where the questions arise. 
™ A priceless advantage of ‘ travelling Imperially ’ is that we discover 
how insignificant do the most important affairs of these islands appear 
to the citizens of the great Dominion or the great Commonwealth. 
My Canadian and Australian friends are generally unable to under- 
stand the depth of passion aroused in England by such questions as 
those just cited. They are quite ready to abolish the House of Lords 
at five minutes’, or five seconds’, notice, for no particular reason that 
I have been able to discover. They consider that the ‘ State ’ Church 
ought certainly to be disendowed, as it is wrong to ‘ pay bishops out 
of the rates.’ It is waste of time to explain the real state of the 
case. 

Also they are eager to see Home Rule granted to Ireland, on the 
ground that the Dominion of New Zealand is separate from the 
Commonwealth of Australia. So easy of solution do these burning 
questions appear—when we are a long way from them. 

The case of the Englishman, face to face with problems of burning 
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local interest to Canadians or Australians, is precisely the same : he 
can only with great difficulty understand them. As a rule it appears 
that such problems could with perfect propriety be decided by the 
tossing of a halfpenny. 

If he is a wise Englishman, he will readily understand that this 
cannot possibly be the case; so he will give up thinking about local 
politics and discreetly hold his tongue. 

What is the bond of union between us all? Is it possible to define 
what questions are of ‘ Imperial’ and what of ‘ party’ interest? If 
we could arrive at some conclusion on that point we should have 
discovered a method of reducing into order the existing political 
chaos. 

Moreover, we should rid ourselves of this eternal chatter of ‘ party.’ 
Most people seem to have got ‘party’ on the brain. It has now 
become almost impossible for a man to mount his horse or-order his 
dinner at the club without being called a party politician. 

It has ceased to be ridiculous, it is more than a nuisance, it is an 
impediment to all useful interchange of thought, and an absolute bar 
to action. Let us have done with it. 

Any plan of constructive statesmanship that does not commend 
itself to the Empire as a whole is not worth the paper on which it is 
written. 

The creed of ‘Imperialism’. must, therefore, commend itself 
instantly to an Australian, a New Zealander, a Canadian, and the 
inhabitants of these islands. Not an easy thing to draft, the ‘ creed 
of Imperialism ’ ? 

Perhaps not, but if one has been studying the question for thirty 
years one may, perhaps, without undue presumption, make an attempt. 

We may all quarrel as much as we like among ourselves on matters 
of local, or ‘ party,’ politics, but no Cabinet ought to hold office 
throughout the British Empire which is not sound on the following 
five points :— 

(1) A supreme Navy. 

(2) Universal military service. 

(3) The preservation of our Anglo-Saxon stock throughout the 
world. 

(4) A Preferential Tariff throughout the Empire ; and 

(5) The teaching of Imperial rights and duties in every school and 
university throughout the Empire. 

Any Canadian or Australian will accept these five points at once 
as axiomatic : he will only wonder why we should have been so slow 
in discovering them. Here, then, is our fighting creed. 

These five points hang together like the fingers of one hand; they 
cannot be separated. Take the question of alien immigration, for 
example, which is the local form of the problem of ‘ preserving our 
Anglo-Saxon stock.’ What connexion has that with the Navy? 
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It has the most direct and important connexion. Of what avail are 
Dreadnoughts without hearts of oak on board? The vitality of our 
race is being daily lowered by the existence of two running sores in 
the life of these islands—viz. : the steady emigration of our most vigorous 
and enterprising sons by the port of Liverpool, and their regular 
replacement by the riff-raff of Europe entering this country by the 
port of London. 

This point is one on which all the King’s subjects overseas are 
keenly interested. It confronts the men on the Pacific coast in one 
form; it confronts the South African in another. The Australian, 
intensely keen on a ‘ white Australia,’ finds it a daily anxiety. Many 
of us may remember the late Mr. Cecil Rhodes’s Franchise Bill passing 
the Cape Legislature. By this Act nobody was allowed to vote who 
could not prove (1) that he was paying at least 1s. 6d. a week for his 
rent, (2) that he could read and write English, and (3) that he had not 
been convicted within five years of the date of voting. These very 
moderate conditions produced the salutary result of disfranchising a 
large number of hopelessly ignorant and incompetent voters. The 
details are of no great importance, but the establishment of the 
principle was of the first importance ; and we shall have to carry the 
principle much further. If Anglo-Saxon ideals of government are to 
prevail throughout the world, they can only do so by the persistence 
and domination of the Anglo-Saxon stock. Where white and coloured 
folk dwell side by side, one or the other must rule. An Anglo-Saxon 
will say that the white must rule, and that anybody who maintains 
the contrary is a traitor to his race. 

A collateral point is the restoration of the agricultural population 
of England. This, again, is a matter of Imperial importance: for a 
nation which destroys its agricultural population is gambling with 
its future. Yet any measure designed to bring thé people back to 
the land is instantly stamped as ‘ obsolescent Toryism,’ or something 
like that. ‘Taxing the food of the people’ has, however, almost 
ceased to be a useful cry: so we have made that much progress. It 
is now fairly well understood that a two-shilling duty raises the price 
of the loaf by within an unstateable fraction of half a farthing: it 
gives us a good round sum for the national revenue, and brings the 
population back to the land by making farming pay. This is good 
business all round. The alternative plan is to give to a man, who 
- has-a small holding that will not pay, another small holding (taken 
from a large landholder) which also will not pay. At this rate we 
might cut Chatsworth up into cabbage gardens with no result except 
extreme annoyance to the Duke of Devonshire. Poverty would not 
be diminished, nor national happiness increased. 

This Imperial problem also takes different forms in different parts 
of the Empire ; but we must all face it if the Anglo-Saxon stock is to 
be preserved, and its ideas to persist. 
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The mercantile marine is another great problem. It ought to be 
a magnificent training ground and reserve for the Royal Fleet : but it 
is not. Many amiable schemes for its amelioration have been put 
forward ; unfortunately, they overlook the owners, who are harder 
hit every day. Then, again, we have excellent plans for training the 
youth of the country to be deck hands ; but they are trained so well 
that they are not fit to be deck hands, in the present condition 
of the mercantile marine. Then we have the amazing mismanage- 
ment of which the cartoon in Punch, the 21st of April 1909, is no 
caricature : 
Boy: Please, Sir, may I be trained for the Merchant Service ? 

PRESIDENT: Parents in the workhouse ? 

Boy (cheerfully) : No, Sir. 

PRESIDENT: Well, run away and commit a crime or else we can’t do any- 
thing for you. 

It is not possible to imagine any other people on the face of the 
earth deliberately flinging away such magnificent material, and 
positively cherishing its good-for-nothings in preference to the sturdy, 
the respectable, and the ambitious—for that is what England is doing 
at the present moment. 

Universal military training is chiefly valuable for its fine mental 
and moral education, its inculcation of national duties as well as 
national rights. As regards these islands, it must always be ancillary 
to the fleet ; for it need hardly be pointed out that if every man here 
were a trained shot we should none the less starve if we lost command 
of the sea. It is of more immediate importance in other parts of the 
Empire, and accordingly we find that other parts of the Empire are 
giving us the lead. 

We now come to Imperial finance, and, of course, the only possible 
system is that of a preferential tariff throughout the Empire. It is 
sixteen years since it was set forth in the pages of this Review that the 
existence of the Empire depended upon England adopting that system. 
It was said at that time that the author of that article ‘might be 
taken seriously when one single election had been won on the issue 
of Tariff Reform ’ (or Protection, as it was then generally called). He 
may have some claim to be ‘ taken seriously ’ to-day. 

The alternative to Tariff Reform is the financial policy of the 
present Government, which has been extolled as ‘new,’ ‘ glorious,’ 
and so forth. But it is not new; it is but the primitive policy of 
‘ grab,’ and has never been beyond the reach of any pacha or mandarin 
—if that is what its defenders call ‘ glorious.’ It has been described as 
gentle to the poor and just to all. Surely there never was a Budget 
which hit the poor so cruelly and caused such widespread discomfort 
and alarm. Never was there a Budget which put into practice the 
infamous distinction between ‘classes’ and ‘ masses,’ and which 
(fortunately) thereby made clear to all of us that there is no such 
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distinction, and that we must sink or swim together. Tariff Reform . 
is not a party question at all; it is an Imperial question. 

We now come to the question of Imperial education—the teaching — 
of the history of the British Empire from the patriotic point of view. 
In case anyone should be tempted to make an experiment on these 
lines with a schoolmaster of his acquaintance, the results of much 
previous experience may be of use to him. 

He will have to fight his way through being told (1) to mind his 
own business, (2) that teachers have ‘ their own academic way’? of 
treating history, (3) that patriotism is politics, (4) that ‘ there are two 
sides to the question,’ and (5) finally, that there is not room in the 
curriculum for a new subject. 

Here we get down to the bed-rock fact, and the parent may as 
well give up the struggle, even although he knows that ‘the new 
subject’ is more important than all the rest put together. The 
preparatory school has to ‘show results’ (which means scholarships 
at public schools) ; the public school has to do the same thing to the 
university ; and the ‘ vested interests’ of this system are in dead 
earnest opposed to any ‘new’ subject which might endanger their 
fees and their authority. Such is the fact: squalid, but none the less 
obstinate. 

This is, perhaps, one of the most cogent reasons for sending the 
present Government about its business; for Imperial education is a 
pressing need, and we shall never get it from the present Cabinet. 

Outside the organised educational system of the country things 
look much brighter ; although it is more than absurd that it should be 
left to private individuals to do the work which is legitimately the duty 
of the organised educational system of the country. 

These, then, are the five points of ‘Imperialism,’ on which 
Imperialists throughout the Empire are in complete agreement; and 
the immediate question is, will the vermin of anti-Imperialism devour 
the body politic, or will this country awake from its sloth, shake them 
off, and crush them? At the present moment it is about even betting. 

Let us, then, see who are our enemies—that is to say, who are the 
enemies of our own household; because no external foe, however 
gallant and enterprising, need cause us anxiety if we are united 
among ourselves. 

(1) All the people who say, ‘Let those who want a Navy pay for it.’ 

(2) All the intellectual heirs of the people who ruined Warren 
Hastings (to come no nearer to our own time)—1.e. the avowed enemies 
of the Empire, the anti-Imperialists: from the Prime Minister of 
England, who didn’t much like Imperialism, to the less conspicuous 
but more courageous person who recently allowed me to understand 
that he considered all Imperialists ‘little better than receivers of 
stolen goods.’ 

2 This means Alfred and the Cakes, the Wars of the Roses, etc. 
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(3) A small number of women. Many Sufiragettes claim the vote 
on the ground that it would strengthen the Empire ; and it must be 
admitted that in the present generation the women, as a whole, are 
more patriotic than the men. On the other hand, many women 
‘ will have nothing to say to the Empire until they are granted a 
share in its government.’ How much of a ‘share in the government 
of their country ’ they would be allowed to enjoy under the dominion 
of a conqueror is worth consideration. 

(4) A certain number of Tories, old and young, who guffaw at the 
very mention of the word ‘ Empire.’ To one not endowed with their 
peculiar sense of humour they appear quite incomprehensible people. 

(5) A certain number of Tories who ‘ deprecate ’ Imperialism as a 
‘breach with the past.’ Their ideas (in so far as they possess any) 
date from about 1750. 

(6) All the Socialists, so far as one can judge, the Little Englanders, 
and Little Navyites. 

(7) All the people who would rather see the Empire destroyed 
than ‘ tamper with Free Trade.’ 

(8) All the Radicals, so far asone can judge. They render occa- 
sional lip-service to the Empire for the purpose of hoodwinking their 
opponents ; but that is‘all. 

(9) A large number of half-educated people who ‘don’t see what 
the Empire amounts to.’ These are our real ‘ decadents ’; the people 
without mental or physical stamina—not the pleasure-loving. ‘The 
puppies fight well,’ said the Great Duke of their pleasure-loving 
grandsires, and the grandsons would fight as well to-day. 

(10) All the ‘ Peace at any price’ and ‘ International Arbitration ’ 
people, who are blind to the facts of life. 

(11) A small number of people who are ‘born tired’ and don’t 
care about anything. 

(12) Almost all the humanitarians. It is easy to mock at some of 
their so-called ‘crazes’; but, if these are nothing else, they are at 
any rate kindly experiments. The mission work represents much 
honest Christian endeavour ; and this, as well as the kindly experi- 
ments, can only be carried on while the Pax Britannica exists. 
Nevertheless, it is rare to find an Imperialist in their ranks. 

This is a formidable list. It is clear that Imperialism can rely 
upon no class and no party in this country. Supposing that the 
creed of Imperialism here set forth is sound ; the time has arrived for 
all Imperialists to come forward and declare themselves: for their 
enemies are numerous, active, and resolute. If there is any more 
clearly defined ‘ creed,’ let us hear of it. 

Lest anyone should suppose that the inherent viciousness of the 
anti-Imperialists has been exaggerated in these pages, it is very easy 
for him to satisfy himself. Let him take his Tennyson with him to a 
Radical or Socialist meeting and ask permission to read a few lines. 
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Let him choose the following magnificent lines from Boadicea and see- 
what will happen to him : 

Fear not, isle of blowing woodland, isle of silvery parapets ! 

Though the Roman eagle shadow thee, though the gathering enemy narrow thee, 


Thou shalt wax and he shall dwindle, thou shalt be the mighty one yet ! 
Thine the liberty, thine the glory, thine the deeds to be celebrated, 

Thine the myriad-rolling ocean, light and shadow illimitable, 

‘Thine the lands of lasting summer, many blossoming Paradises, 

Thine the North and thine the South and thine the battle-thunder of God. 


He would be received with yells of rage and derision, Nor 
would a Socialist hymn be better received on a platform where the 
noble motto ‘ Empire and Liberty’ was honoured. ‘Socialism and 
Imperialism,’ these are the only two parties with a future; the first 
destructive, the second constructive, and neither can afford to give 
quarter to the other. For the Socialist, patriotism is a ‘ great lie’ ; 
he ‘denounces Imperialism’: he wants to see Asia run with blood 
and the ‘ many blossoming Paradises’ once more derelict. And yet 
the only security for the existence of Socialism is the continuance of 
the Pax Britannica; Socialism would vanish instantly with the 
downfall of the Empire, and be permanently banned by our successors 
in authority. 

There is no longer any use in bleating about ‘ differences of opinion 
being tolerable.’ The Anti-Imperialists of all shades are working 
their hardest to bring about an appalling catastrophe to the human 
race—the downfall of the Empire. They may pretend the loftiest 
motives, but every word and action of theirs tends in this direction 
and none other. Consequently they ought to be exposed and 
denounced by all lovers of humanity. 

Finally, what shall we say to the large number of people whose 
opinions are represented by the following sentence from a letter on 
the table in front of me? ‘I am not at all particular whether the 
King or his Nephew rules over me. So I do not intend to subscribe 
any more money for the defence of my country.’ The letter is perfectly 
polite; and it is to be observed that the writer accords Royalty the 
appropriate dignity of capital letters. Also he recognises his country’s 
existence,’ though it does not interest him. But (like too many of 
us) he has parted with all that makes a good citizen, and is ripe for 
the position of a serf—which is precisely the position that he would 
occupy in the event which he contemplates with such equanimity. 
It is to be feared that he is representative. 

Who, then, represents Imperialism? Failing the formation of 
an Imperialist party dominating the Lower Chamber, with recognised 
chiefs and organisation, the answer undoubtedly is—the House of 
Lords. 

Imperialism is the opinion of the majority of the inhabitants of 


’ Socialists, I believe, do not. 
Dd 2 
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these islands, and of an overwhelming majority of the inhabitants of 
the ‘Britains overseas.’ It is only inarticulate in these islands 
because, as a rule, English people do not think or express themselves 
clearly or rapidly, and because this question of the conservation or 
destruction of the Empire has been sprung upon us with disconcerting 
suddenness. 

The Socialists do not want a Revolution : they are getting all they 
want, thanks to the obsequiousness of the Liberals (and much more 
than they expected), as fast as possible ; but this is their last chance. 
If the country awakes in time, they will never be able to break up the 
Empire. It is for the Lords to see that they do not succeed in doing so. 

It is usual to speak of the Lower Chamber as ‘ representative.’ 
The majority of the present Lower Chamber represents nothing but 
a number of vicious cranks ; the real, sober, reflecting opinion of the 
country is represented, at the present moment, by the House of 
Lords; and the real, sober, reflecting opinion of this country is in 
favour of preserving and consolidating the Empire. That opinion 
calls every day more loudly on the Lords to do their duty to the 
country, and throw out the Budget—a measure which is constitu- 
tionally correct and imperatively called for in the circumstances— 
in order to force a dissolution. 

At the present crisis everybody ought to read Mr. Price Collier’s 
England and the English*; perhaps the most valuable book that has 
appeared for many years. Mr. Collier writes as a citizen of the 
United States, and how severely he lashes us may be judged ‘from 
the severity of his judgment on his own country. In that favoured 
land ‘ government of the people, by the people, for the people’ has 
worked out, according to Mr. Collier, as government by ‘ the semi- 
successful, the slippery and resourceful, who live on the people, and 
by the people, and for themselves.’ It is clear that in Mr. Price Collier 
we have the critic of the hour: fearless, free from prepossessions, 
miraculously observant and a master of detail—above all, impartial— 
@ man in a million. ¢ 

Let us see what he says about the House of Lords : 


There is probably no body of men in the world who combine such a variety 
of experience and knowledge among them as the House of Lords. . . . There 
is no assembly where a man could go . . . where he would be more certain of 
getting sound advice upon every subject, from higher mathematics and abstruse 
law down to the shoeing of a horse or the splicing of a cable. 

Why the English themselves, or, at any rate, certain of their number, wish 
to abolish this assembly of the picked brains and ability in every walk of life, 
from literature and chemistry to beer-brewing and railroad building, I, as an 
American, cannot understand. It is the culmination of the essential philosophy 
of Saxondom. This is what the race has been at for two thousand years, not 
to be too much governed by, but to permit to govern, those who have proved 
themselves most capable of doing so. (Pp. 57, 58.) The House of Lords... 


* London: Duckworth. 
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exists because it is the most democratic institution in England, and because . 
in the long run it has been recognised as an assembly whose opinion is as nearly 
as possible the opinion of a consensus of the competent. (P. 61.) 
The italics are mine. Well, that is what we want at the present 
crisis : ‘ the opinion of a consensus of the competent.’ 

How can any man who agrees with these views help to make them 
prevail? He can call meetings of sympathisers to pass the following 
resolution and forward that resolution to Lord Lansdowne : 


That this meeting denounces the present Government as having betrayed 
the nation by sacrificing the defences of the Empire to their party ends; and 
it appeals urgently to the House of Lords to force a dissolution by throwing out 
the Budget, based upon vicious financial principles, as the best practical means 
of saving the Empire. 

Wa ter Frewen Lorp. 


2 Westminster Palace Gardens, S.W. 
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‘CABLE’ REFORM 


For some time past the subject of submarine telegraph cables with 
their possibilities has acquired an increasing interest for the public, 
an interest which is by no means confined to Great Britain and her 
Colonies, although doubtless the necessity for this means of com- 
munication is more widely felt by us than it is by other nations whose 
territories are not so much sundered by the seas as is the case in an 
Empire such as this. Owing to the growing attention which has been 
drawn to this subject and to the numerous criticisms which have been 
directed to the working of these cable lines, there is little doubt that 
latterly the cable companies have begun to ‘ wake up,’ and to realise 
that the public demands, in so far as these are not unreasonable, 
called for active attention, and in many cases for amendment, both in 
the rates charged and in the routes which these cables should follow. 
Only recently my enthusiastic friend, Mr. Henniker-Heaton, 
advocated widely a project for universal ‘ penny-a-word ’ telegrams ! 
This may be regarded as a pious aspiration, but not by any means as 
a scheme within range of present accomplishment, and although I 
fully agree with many of the pleas which Mr. Henniker-Heaton has 
so eloquently adduced in favour of lower charges for telegrams, I am 
by no means prepared to follow the ‘ penny-a-word ’ standard which 
he has raised. I would like to make it clear that the object for which 
we—I here refer to my colleagues on the House of Commons Telegraph 
Committee—are striving is quite a practical one. We wish to bring 
about, where possible, an uniform system of cable rates, low priced, 
and one which would offer not only to the merchant, but also to the 
masses, in the fullest way, the advantages to be derived from tele- 
graphic facilities. Does anyone doubt that facility of communication 
is the first and chief means of riveting together the scattered units 
of the Empire, both socially and commercially ? That being admitted, 
it is surely our duty to do all that lies in our power to see that the best 
use is made of this aid which science offers to human intercourse. In 
a letter which I received from Lord Curzon of Kedleston he points out, 
in this connexion, that cheap fares and cheap postal rates, valuable 
as they are, have but slight value as compared with cheap cabling rates. 
Even with penny postage within the Empire, we still have to consider 
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the element of time. Just think what that means. It takes no less 
than, say, two and a quarter months to get a reply from Australia or 
New Zealand ; from Canada (which lies almost at our doors) it takes, say, 
three weeks ; from the Cape, six or seven weeks. Does anyone, there- 
fore, seriously contend that in view of telegraphing possibilities, such 
a system is to be regarded as satisfactory—as the complement of all 
we may reasonably hope for? It will be obvious that I am for the 
moment referring rather to social intercourse than to commercial 
relations, but these two react on each other, insomuch as the race 
unity which depends largely on the social element is an important 
factor in commercial relations. 

At an influential meeting, presided over by the Lord Mayor, which 
was held in the Mansion House early in December last, the following 
resolution was moved by the Duke of Argyll :— 


‘That this meeting, convinced of the desirability and necessity to manifold 
Imperial interests of a system of low-priced, easy, and uniform means of telegraph 
connexion within the Empire, pledges itself to support the efforts of the Cable 
Committee of members of Parliament with that supreme object in view.’ He 
suggested the advisability of some arrangement being made whereby, after the 
usual business hours, people of moderate means would be able to send cable 
messages at very much lower rates than during the busy hours of the day. 

Lord Milner seconded the resolution, and expressed his sympathy with the 
movement advocated. He felt, he said, the more bound to do so because he 
had, during a recent visit to Canada, enjoyed the advantage of seeing what were 
the practical effects of the reduction in the charges made upon postal communica- 
tion between different parts of the Empire. In the most remote districts of the 
Canadian West he was met with an absolutely unanimous opinion as to the 
effects which that reform had already produced, and he saw the results illustrated 
before his own eyes, as he found in many clubs and private houses copies of 
English newspapers and English magazines which, he was assured, had never 
been seen in those parts of the world before the present year. He agreed that the 
reduction in the cost of transmitting mailed matter was important from the 
Imperial point of view, but from the point of view of promoting closer relations 
between the different parts of the Empire a reduction in the cost of telegrams 
was very much more important. Very often, before newspapers arrived, giving 
a full account of what had taken place in this country, telegraphic summaries 
had gone forth which had been incorrect and misleading. He was not censuring 
anybody ; but the fact was that, while rates were so prohibitive that messages 
had to be compressed into the extraordinarily short form in which they were 
now compressed, it took almost a man of genius to send an account of an important 
speech or event without its being misleading. 


These opinions, expressed by men of large experience, acquired 
while serving the Empire abroad in high official positions, cannot fail 
to carry the greatest weight with them. The merchant, banker, or 
manufacturer, however much he may desire and welcome the facilities 
which cheaper rates will afford him, stands on a different financial 
level from the artisan, the farmer, or small tradesman, whose son or 
near relation may now be earning his livelihood in our Colonies, which 
incidentally he is helping to build up. A system such as that we now 
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have to rely on is obsolete and anomalous. It was all very well in 
the ‘fifties and the ‘sixties, when among prominent statesmen the 
idea that India and the Colonies were millstones round our necks 
was prevalent ; when Radical statesmen with the ideas of Bright and 
Cobden yearned for the day when we should be rid of them. How 
are we to achieve our object ? 

Surely this can be done by the Mother Country and the States 
recognising that it is both expedient and politic to provide, consistently 
with a fair commercial risk, or even at some temporary loss, a freely 
accessible method of intercourse for their peoples. It means con- 
structing new cables, and, where necessary, expropriating private 
enterprise under equitable terms; in short, by a policy of State- 
owned and State-controlled cables, which may also have a strategic 
value. Now there is nothing new or startling in that. The idea first 
took root and materialised in Canada. The Pacific Cable, owned in 
partnership as an Imperial enterprise, has been working for a little 
over five years, and although still showing a balance on the debit 
side,' the revenue from traffic is a growing one ; but who can measure 
the incidental, enormous advantages which it secured, by contributing 
to the breaking down of a monopoly drawing large Colonial subsidies, 
and exacting high tarifis? Even if it does not do more than pay its 
way, may we not say that one amongst other reasons is because a 
State cable from our shores to Canada, one missing link, is still incom- 
plete, and that there are other handicaps ? 

Perhaps I may here indulge in some home truths. I observe that 
out of the 3s. a word from here to Australia no less than 9d. is charged 
as a transit and terminal fee by Canada and Australia together, 5d. as 
terminal rate by Australia, and 4d. as transit by Canada; the ‘ ter- 


' Extract from accounts of the Pacific Cable Board : 


Deficiency recoverable in the following proportions : 
* Deficiency, 1906 


United Kingdom . : : . ; ” é - 7 ths = £8580 
Canada. . . ; ; : - Saale - ve» = 8580 
New Zealand . ? . : : . : te» = 3482 
Queensland, New South Wales and Victoria, each ts» = 38432 
Year Gross Terminable Worki Add Reserve Fund, Bringing | 
sping marning | (AMMUINY, | uxpeuses | Delclency  incinding interest jacteney to 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1903 19,579 ¢ ne 40,526 | — | 16,500+ — 
1904 79,824 77,544 | 54,824 | 52,544 35,794 88,338 
1905 87,306 77,544 | 50,751 40,989 35,140 | 76,129 
1906 | 91,814 77,544 52,964 | 38,694 34,138 | 72,832 
1907 | 113,000 77,544 | 57,895 22,439 83,516 | 65,955 
1908 109,637 77,544 | 62,978 30,885* 32,523 | 68,408 | 





* Taking this ‘deficiency’ figure which includes working expenses, and the 50 years’ terminable 
annuity, amounting to 77,5441. per annum, but which ercludes an additional reserve fund, with interest 
thereon amounting so far to about 33,0007. per annum, we find that for last year Great Britains 
proportion of guarantee cost her the sum of 8,580/. on Pacific Cable account. 

T Including purchase of Stock Cable = 11,2092. 15s, Ud. 

} Cable opened for traffic the 8th of December 1902, about three months’ return only. 
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minal tax’ in New Zealand is 2d. per word, while Great Britain only 
charges her usual rent on private land lines, and takes no ‘ terminal 
tax.’ What are the inland charges over Australian State lines 
throughout the length and breadth of the Commonwealth? One 
penny! Whereas in Canada it is rather more, but: that is probably 
because the land lines there are not yet in the hands of the 
State. Mr. Deakin, speaking from his position of responsibility 
as Premier of the Commonwealth, said recently that ‘ proposals for 
greatly cheapening cable rates throughout the Empire are assured 
beforehand of the ardent support of all British dominions.’ Canada, 
New Zealand, and the South African Governments we know are in no 
wise anything but sympathetic, not platonically, but sympathy 
expressed in terms of coin of the realm. Surely it is not asking too 
much to suggest that the high ‘ terminal tax ’ imposed by the Common- 
wealth should be very substantially reduced.’ If you want a scheme 
to succeed you ought to give it a fair chance of showing what it is 
capable of. It is evident that the intervention of the State must be, 
and we do not contemplate that it need be anything but, a gradual 
process and a normal and healthy evolution.’ It is sometimes suggested 
that the intervention of private companies is necessary to avoid the 
friction which would, it is asserted, arise were Great Britain and any 
foreign State to enter into direct partnership in the owning and working 
of submarine cables. Against this we have the fact that some 1,150 
nautical miles is now owned by the British Government, in direct 
partnership with the Governments of France, Germany, the Nether- 
lands, and Belgium, and that such partnership has existed for many 
years during which no friction has arisen. We cannot expect private 
corporations to do for us what we claim from the State. Why should 
they ? They are not—they do not pretend to be—eleemosynary or 
educational institutions; they exist primarily to earn substantial 
dividends for their shareholders—and they have done it. These 
great companies have been paying anything you like from 5 per cent. 
to 13 per cent., besides accumulating handsome reserves, and as a 
further measure of protection they have vast invisible reserves in the 
shape of cables and other materials paid for out of revenue. But where 
do we, the public, here and abroad, derive advantage ? We can only 
expect to benefit when the State works upon a basis of 3 or 3} per 
cent. instead of the 7 and 13 per cent. which private enterprise requires, 
and when the State, alert to the constant scientific improvements in the’ 


2 The total length of all submarine cables at present 
retained on the official list, brought up to November 1908, is. 260,968 nautical miles. 


Of the above total the length owned by aha companies, 
British and Foreign, is . 4 - 213,980 re Pe 

British companies alone owaing . 126,793 5 

Memo.—A very large amount of British capital is invested in companies which 


are, nominally, foreign. 
The mileage owned by the Governments of Great Britain and her Colonies 


(including the Pacific cable) exceeds 8000 nautical miles. 
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methods and instruments of transmission, will be ready immediately 
to confer the advantages accruing from these ameliorations upon the 
public at large. If ever there was a case for Imperialising a great 
service, this is one, as can be gathered from the opinions expressed 
at the Imperial. Press Conference. Some of our Socialist friends 
will be rubbing their hands at this doctrine. May I point out 
to them that, unlike our present cable arrangements, the Board 
of Trade can bring direct pressure to bear upon railway com- 
panies in regard to their charges; that railways cannot borrow a 
penny without justifying the demand to the satisfaction of Parliament ; 
and again, unlike the system of working cables, which requires a com- 
paratively small staff, you will, in the case of railways, be creating a 
huge body of functionaries of every grade who, as happens in the case 
of Post Office servants, co-operate to bring—and it is only natural that 
they should bring—direct, and sometimes most harassing, pressure to 
bear upon the legislative chess-board ? Whether we like it or not, we 
are now in association with Canada, New Zealand, and Australia, in 
owning the Pacific Cable. We say, continue the movement. Give 
it a reasonable chance to develop and succeed. Like mercy, it will 
be twice blessed, and its beneficent effects will be felt by the com- 
mercial, and certainly not less by the social, communities. 

It was only at the last meeting of the Eastern Extension Company 
that Sir John Wolfe Barry, the Chairman, characterised such competi- 
tion as creating unfairness and hostility. Why? Is it because it is sup- 
ported by potential Government subsidies ? Surely not, because he can- 
not be oblivious to the fact that, amongst others, his own company has 
drawn well over 1,000,000/. sterling in subventions from the Australian 
and other Governments ; and that an allied company, the Eastern and 
South African, of which he is also Chairman, has drawn over 1,300,0001. 
Is it to be wondered at that this private enterprise, entrenched and 
fortified by all these copious grants, should prove a strong rival to the 
infant State enterprise, and that the Pacific Cable should require, and 
in the circumstances not unnaturally require, some little nurturing 
and fostering against such State-assisted rivalry, in the initial stages 
of its development and working ¢° 

5 As regards State-assisted cables, the following is a summary of an incomplete 


list of total cable subsidies paid by British and Foreign States to various companies. 
(The experimental ‘ Red Sea Annuity,’ amounting to 1,656,0001., is not included in 
this summary.) 
Total subsidies paid by British and Colonial Governments up to £ 
December 1908, as far as ascertainable . i 4 . 8,650,788 
Total amount of Foreign Government subsidies paid to British 
and other companies : . j d é . 2,017,214 


Total . ‘ x “ £5,668,002 


This does not include the 70,000. payable annually by the German Government, 
and the 42,000/. payable annually by the French Government, in support of German 
and French Atlantic cables, nor various other amounts, particulars of which are not 


available. 
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It would be less than just, it would certainly be ungenerous, did we 
fail to recognise the claim, constantly advanced, that many of the exist- 
ing cable companies have acted in the past as pioneers in an enterprise 
of which the novelty warranted a considerable insurance against 
possible loss. This, however, is no longer the case. While making 
such an admission we must also say that the security asked for was 
of the amplest, both in character and in amount, and has resulted in 
placing many of the older companies in a position unassailable by 
unassisted competition. Let us take a case which has recently given 
rise to legal proceedings on the part of the Eastern Extension Company 
as against the Australian Government, on a question of rates, a question 
on which I do not intend to make any criticism ; but propose to confine 
myself altogether to showing my readers the history of a typical case, 
which, I think it will be admitted, justifies the State intervention, so 
strongly protested against by some of the companies. On the Ist of 
May 1869 a cable some 180 miles long was opened for traffic between 
Australia and Tasmania, under a contract of the Tasmanian Govern- 
ment with the Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Company, on 
the following terms: The Company to expend 70,000/. in establishing 
telegraphic communication between Tasmania and Victoria, in con- 
sideration of the Tasmanian Government paying yearly 6 per cent. on 
that sum, or 4200/. per annum, until the net profits of the Company 
exceeded 10 per cent., in which case the Government were to be relieved 
from the payment of the subsidies so far as the profits were in excess 
of 10 per cent. Now, if we take the value of this single cable at the 
very liberal estimate of 2501. per mile, we find that between a capital of 
45,0001. and the sum of 70,000/. there is a considerable protecting 
margin before the critical 10 per cent. isreached. This property passed 
into the hands of the Eastern Extension Company in 1875 or 1876, 
and a duplicate cable was laid in 1885. The concession which has now 
expired was an exclusive one for a period of forty years, and thus a 
sum of 168,000/., as quite apart from earnings, has been paid to the 
proprietors by the Colonial Government. A few months ago ‘wo 
cables were sent out by the Australian Government and laid down 
as Colonial property between Australia and Tasmania, at a total 
contract outlay of some 48,0001. ! 

For many years back the Chambers of Commerce both here and 
in India have been bringing constant pressure to bear on the Indian 
Government, which is in partnership with the companies whose lines 


* As regards State-owned Cables : 


The length existing of British and Colonial State-owned Cables £ 
(not including the Pacific Cable) is 5,000 miles, which, 
multiplied by £160, give an estimated cost of . . - 800,000 
The total amount of Cable owned by British, Colonial, and 
Foreign Governments is 39,000 miles (not including the Pacific 
Cable}, which are estimated to have cost in round figures . 6,240,000 
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reach that country from Great Britain, with the object of procuring 
a reduction in the rates charged for telegrams. 

In July 1886 the Indian rate was reduced from 4s. 7d. to 4s. per 
word, at which figure, in spite of an abounding revenue, it remained 
fixed until March 1902, when, in consequence of frequent representa- 
tions and remonstrances, a further reduction to 2s. 6d. was brought 
about, so that we have sixteen years of studied stagnation. Indian 
traffic was asserted to be unproductive, unprogressive, and—another 
grand epithet—‘ inelastic.’ It was said that even if by some super- 
natural interposition the traffic did respond to the reduced rate, so 
great would be the rush of messages that the capacity neither of 
the cables nor of the staff could hope to cope with it. Well, let us 
see what this poor, stagnant ‘ inelastic’ Indian traffic has achieved. 
The Indian Government rendered a reduction possible, thanks to 
Lord Curzon’s courageous sagacity and to the action ot the Treasury 
at home, by guaranteeing the payment of a substantial portion, for 
ten years, of any initial loss—of one-third, in fact, of the amount by 
which the receipts might fall below the amount of 352,000/., which 
was the annual revenue adopted as a ‘standard.’ Here I may remark 
that it is difficult to dissect the official figures with as much accuracy 
as I would wish, as the sub-division of the traffic results requires more 
detailed figures, as regards origin and destination of messages, than 
I find available ; but it will be sufficient for our purpose to take the 
total combined earnings of the ‘ Joint Purse,’ i.e. the Indo-European 
Government Department, the Eastern Telegraph Company, the 
Indu-European Telegraph Company, and the Eastern and South 
African Telegraph Company, who are all united in this ‘ pool,’ and to 
compare their total present traffic and earnings, from India westward, 
with what these were before the reduction above referred to. In the 
returns for the year 1901-2, the year before the rate fell, the official 
return shows that for this year the total amount of Indian traffic to 
and from the westward was 2,754,477 words, of a total net value of 
449,3151., an exceptionally high year’s receipts (the two previous 
years having shown 365,356/. and 391,569]. respectively). Last 
year’s returns show a traflic of 5,281,127 words, having a net value ot 
401,4581., and in that year, as well as in the year 1904-5, we find that 
the Indian Government had nothing to pay by way of guarantee. 
The ‘ standard ’ revenue above quoted apparently relates only to traffic 
between Great Britain and India, and in the last six years the guarantee 
has cost India only 26,000/. at most, as no indication is given of the 
amount to the credit side during the years when no guarantee was 
required. I should have mentioned that the rate to India fell to 2s. 
per word some three years ago. From the above somewhat detailed 
statement it would appear abundantly clear that ‘ inelasticity’ is 
quite an unmerited description as applied to Indian traffic. I venture 
to go further than that, and have no hesitation in saying that past 
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experience justifies us in asking for an ‘ ordinary’ rate of not more 
than ls. 6d., with the suggestion that this should be followed up as 
soon as possible by a ‘ deferred’ rate of at most 1s. a word, between 
Great Britain and India. Indeed, I may now repeat here what I 
have frequently suggested already, that a general and widespread 
introduction of ‘ deferred ’ cable rates would be of the greatest public 
advantage, while inflicting no ultimate loss on the cable companies 
concerned. 

I believe that negotiations are now taking place between the 
Indian Government and the companies associated with India in the 
‘ Joint Purse,’ with a view to arranging for a private wire direct from 
Bombay to Madras, to be placed at the disposition of the companies. 
These negotiations would seem to afford India an opportunity for a 
rearrangement: of the ‘ Joint Purseé agreement, with a view to a 
further lowering ‘of rates, and also for any modification of that 
agreement which may; have become necessary in order to recoup 
India for the diminution of the amount which she receives in ‘ trans- 
Indian ’ rates, owing to the recent establishment of a Batavia-Cocos 
Island cable, by one of the partners in the ‘ Joint Purse,’ under an 
agreement with the Dutch Government, by means of which it is 
possible to divert Australasian and other traffic, thus cutting India 
out altogether, obviously to her financial loss. 

At the recent meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, 
as well as at the Mansion House meeting to which I have referred, a 
resolution was proposed suggesting the convening of a Conference of 
Postal Authorities of the States and Dependencies within the Empire, 
for the purpose of concerting measures tending to a wider recognition 
of the policy of State-owned and controlled cables, subject to respect 
for private rights. This resolution was carried at the Mansion House 
with but one or two dissentients, and was carried unanimously at the 
meeting of the Associated Chambers. 

The benefit accruing from an adequate national system of cables 
can hardly be exaggerated. Let us remember the marvellous growth 
in the Imperial sentiment. The boon of cheap and accessible cables 
means reinforcing our defensive forces, by lessening sources of friction 
and misunderstanding, and, more important still, the solid linking 
together in material and sentimental bonds of the Mother Country 
with her kindred beyond the seas. America is increasing, Germany 
is increasing in population by leaps and bounds, and, incidentally, 
I may remark that both the French and German Governments are 
annually expending large sums in the encouragement of cable extension, 
more strategic than commercial in purpose ; indeed, Germany is now 
laying a direct system of cables, avoiding British territory, which, 
bifurcating at Liberia, will reach Brazil on the one hand and Togo and 
the Cameroons on the other—not to mention possible prolongations. 
In our islands no great permanent addition to the population and the 
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economic wealth of the gountry can be contemplated. We are sending 
away some of the best of our raw material, some of the most vigorous 
and robust of our manhood every year. Make it worth their while, 
by offering them every possible encouragement, to direct their steps 
to our own possessions. Let us divert, as far as may be, this stream 
of emigration into our own channels. I strongly maintain that 
where, and if, private interests clash and conflict with public interest, 
public interest must prevail. Let no one dare to set limits to the 
concessions which the State has in its power to confer by the use of 
its credit, compatible with commercial consideration. 

If we can do anything, however little, to strengthen the gradually 
weakening bonds between Great Britain and the rest of the Empire, 
not solely from the point of view of our common commerce, but-also 
in the direction of maintaining sace unity and the continuance of the 
patriotic spirit; if we can contribute in any degree to these ends, 
then I think we may justly feel that we have not failed in discharging 
a duty of the utmost importance. 


Epwarp Sassoon. 
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HENRY THE EIGHTH AND THE 
MONASTERIES: A REPLY 


In the June number of this Review appeared an article by the Rev. G. 
Monroe Royce on ‘ Henry the Eighth and the Religious Houses of 
London,’ written in a pleasant popular vein, somewhat too discursive 
perhaps to be strictly accurate, but on the whole both interesting and 
useful. But the waiter, to do justice to his general ideas, thought it 
necessary to make some comments on a recent book of mine, called 
Lollardy and the Reformation in England, in which he not only ventured 
to express disagreement with my views—a thing which I can take very 
easily—but expressly to accuse me of ‘ religious or party rancour ’ in 
upholding my theme. If I am guilty of this, it is a serious fault; and 
my difficulty in meeting the charge, I must confess, is aggravated by the | 
consciousness that Mr. Royce, though he is the only writer, I think, 
who has used the word ‘ rancour,’ is not the only writer who has accused 
me of bias. And so, in replying to him, I feel that I must reply to other 
critics also, although that makes my task a little more complicated ; 
for, if a man really has a bias of some kind, he is probably not aware of 
it. Still, I do think, if I am amenable to such a charge, my critics 
ought to make it somewhat more definite than they have done ; for I 
am willing to receive correction. And how I am to correct party spirit 
I really do not know, when I am not aware even what my party is. 
I sat down to write my book, indeed, well aware that it would conflict 
with views of the Reformation which have always been prevalent and 
are popular to this day. But I am no opponent of the Reformation ; 
I only think it is defended from a false point of view by arguments 
which are to a great extent untenable. And my one great object in 
writing was to bring out the true point of view. 

The task, indeed, is a very serious one, especially for a man at my 
time of life, for it is by no means completed yet. And one of the diffi- 
culties I have to contend with is that some of my critics have judged 
the half-told tale as if it were a completed work. I will, therefore, with 
your leave, state briefly what the design of my book is before proceeding 
to take notice of various censures passed upon it. 

My object, when I began to write, was simply to examine the causes 
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which gave birth to the English Reformation. As the Reformation 
itself began in the reign of Henry the Eighth, I wished to start with a 
mere preliminary chapter about the Lollards, followed up by a set 
of essays rather than a historical narrative. But I found it absolutely 
necessary to expand my preliminary chapter till it became four 
chapters, forming ‘ Book I.’ of a work which, so far as it has gone, 
consists of four ‘ Books’ in two volumes. It is quite open to anyone 
to say, and I shall not contradict him, that this introductory matter is 
very imperfect, and that there are faults all through the book. But I 
do feel it a little hard, after going back as far as Wycliffe, to be taxed 
with having said nothing about the suppression of the Templars, which 
occurred at the beginning of the century in which Wycliffe lived, and 
certainly some years before he was born. That I have not criticised 
‘that high-handed piece of tyranny ’ is true, because it did not come 
in my way. But I am happy to agree with Mr. Royce that it was ‘a 
high-handed piece of tyranny,’ the blame of which may be distributed 
between Philip the Fair of France and Clement the Fifth, the first of 
the Avignon popes. The only thing that puzzles me is this: Why am 
I blamed for not going out of my way to denounce the tyranny of 
suppressing the Templars, and equally blamed for denouncing the 
tyranny of Henry the Eighth in suppressing the monasteries—a subject 
that did come in my way ? 

The reason is that Mr. Royce has really a great admiration of Henry 
the Eighth’s conduct in dissolving the monasteries. He confesses at 
the beginning of the article that both his sympathies and his better 
judgment ‘ are strongly drawn in support of the King,’ whose conduct 
and motives in this matter, he is convinced, ‘have both been grossly 
misrepresented.’ Well, every man has a right to his opinion ; and if 
he thinks it further ‘ a gross libel on the English nation and race ’ to say 
that Parliament dissolved the monasteries ‘to please Henry the 
Eighth,’ I suppose I cannot prevent him from so considering it. But 
when he points to the similar act of King Victor Emmanuel in sup- 
pressing the monasteries in Italy, and shows how popular it was, asking 
me if that, too, was an act of pure despotism, I may perhaps be allowed 
to say in the first place that I did not feel called upon, in connexion 
with Lollardy and the Reformation, to discuss the acts of Victor 
Emmanuel any more than those of Philip the Fair in France. The 
lapse of centuries really does produce, generally, very considerable 
changes in social life and institutions ; and I am not going to deny the 
popularity of what was done by Victor Emmanuel. 

But I do deny the popularity of what was done by Henry the Eighth, 
not only in this matter but in many others. Mr. Royce professes only 
to discuss the suppression of religious houses in London ; and I do not 
believe his view is fully justified, even with regard to them. But what 
he says, if true at all, has a much wider scope ; for he wants us to believe 
that the wholesale suppression of religious houses all over the kingdom 
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was justified, and was generally felt to beso. This I have no hesitation 
in denying, for it is the direct contrary of the truth. Even Wolsey’s” 
suppression of twenty-nine small monasteries was unpopular, though 
its aim was the best that could be, and he had been at great expense 
and trouble to obtain both papal and royal authority for what he did. 
And what came of it all at last when he was attainted? Of the two 
great educational foundations to which the endowments were to have 
been applied, the Ipswich College was suppressed for the benefit of 
the King’s Treasury, and the magnificent foundation at Oxford was 
finished on an inferior scale, and was ordered to be called, at first, ‘ King 
Henry the Eighth’s College.’ I hope Mr. Royce admires this very 
generous act ? 

But as to the King’s own suppression of monasteries, we are at no 
loss to appreciate public feeling on the subject. In London, indeed, 
it was dangerous to speak out. Even words might be construed as 
treason. An Act had been actually passed to this effect (26 Henry the 
Eighth, c. 13), though it is true the words which were expressly made 
treasonable were such as tended to deprive the King and Queen Anne 
Boleyn of any of their titles (including tacitly that of ‘Supreme Head 
of the Church’ which overthrew the Pope’s jurisdiction) or to say 
that the King was a heretic, tyrant, usurper, or anything of the kind. 
Does Mr. Royce know what such an Act inevitably meant ? Everyone 
who was not prepared to face a horrible death, far worse than simple 
hanging, was bound to keep particular guard over his tongue—especially 
in London, where officers of the Jaw were numerous. And much talk 
about the King’s acts in suppressing monasteries—at all events by 
those who disapproved of their suppression—could hardly fail to lead 
on to statements that the King himself was a heretic and a tyrant, or 
something equally objectionable. Nevertheless, utterances nearly as 
bad are recorded to have escaped men’s lips at times. The Duke of 
Norfolk himself—anxious as he was in general to show himself sub- 
servient—could not help remarking once ‘ that the King would hang 
in hell for destroying the monasteries.’ And as to the common people, 
we know what happened in Lincolnshire, in Yorkshire, and all over the 
North of England, as soon as the Commissioners began to put in force 
the Act for the suppression of the smaller monasteries ;—there broke 
out the most serious insurrection that ever occurred in Henry’s reign, 
and one which he found peculiar difficulty in putting down. 

On the whole, surely we may be thankful nowadays that we can 
safely express the opinion that Henry the Eighth was a tyrant. That 
is to say, it does not involve the old penalties of high treason to affirm 
this, or any legal penalty at all. But, except as regards legal penalties, 
it is not quite safe to say it to everybody even now—it may involve 
a charge of ‘rancour.’ Moreover, it is a libel on an English Parlia- 
ment to insinuate that it ever passed an Act simply to please a king— 
nay, it is a libel on the whole English nation as well, we are told, that 
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such a thing could possibly be. I recommend Mr. Royce to study the 
Treasons Act just referred to; but stay, I will give him somewhat 
better evidence than he will find in the Act itself. We have it on con- 
temporary authority that cannot be contested, that this Act was passed 
by the Commons most unwillingly. ‘ There was never such a sticking,’ 
says a worm-eaten paper, ‘ at the passing of any Act in the Lower House 
as was at the passing of the same; and they stuck at the last to have 
one word in the same, and that was the [word] maliciously ; which, 
when it was put, it was not worth . . . (paper decayed), for they would 

the same statute themselves at their pleasure.’ This was 
what Bishop Fisher was told in the Tower, and the fact that he had told 
him so was extracted from one of his servants on examination before 
the Lieutenant of the Tower and some other officials.' The word 
‘ maliciously,’ in fact, had been inserted by the Commons to protect 
men who, like Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas More, never entertained 
disloyal intentions, though they might have said that the King was not 
Supreme Head of the Church of England. But More quite agreed with 
the opinion expressed by Fisher’s servant that, though that word ought 
to protect them, the law would be construed against them just as if 
there were no such word in the Act. I leave it to Mr. Royce to con- 
sider how all this fits with his fine theory that the age was not one 
which would pass Acts of Parliament merely to please the King. 
Parliament not only did so, but when it inserted a qualifying word in 
behalf of mercy or natural justice, the Crown lawyers treated that word 
as of no significance whatever. 

But if anyone is unwilling to believe that Tudor despotism re- 
peatedly dictated Acts of Parliament, I will add testimony that must 
surely be considered unexceptionable. John Rogers, the first of the 
Marian martyrs, drew up an account in his own hand of his examina- 
tion before the Council, which was but imperfectly published by Foxe 
in his Acts and Monuments. For the martyr himself not only wrote 
out in detail the conversations which took place between him and 
the Bench, but added at some length an oration which he had 
intended to address to them, having carefully thought it out the night 
before, but which he was not allowed to deliver. This Foxe has 
omitted, but the omission has been supplied by the late Colonel Chester 
in his very painstaking Life of Rogers (pp. 319 sq.). And it appears 
that Rogers intended to have used these words after a brief 
prelude :— 

As in Henry the Eighth’s days ye in your Parliaments followed only his 
will and pleasure, even to grant the Queen’s Majesty to be a bastard (God it well 
knoweth, against your wills, and, as ye well know, against the wills of the whole 
realm for the most part, and that of all states, rich and poor, spiritual and tem- 
poral, gentle and ungentle), likewise the taking away of the supremacy of the 
Bishop of Rome, with other mo things nota few; even so, in Bune Edward’s days 
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did the most part of the learned of the clergy (against their wills, as it doth now 
appear) set their hands to the marriage of priests (as deans and archdeacons, 
doctors, and masters of colleges to the number of seventy or thereabouts), and the 
most part of the bishops to the alteration of the service into English, and to the 
taking away of the positive laws which before had prohibited the said marriage :— 
this, I say, they did for the Duke of Somerset’s and others of the King’s executors’ 
pleasure, Likewise, when the Duke of Somerset was beheaded, and the Duke of, 
Northumberland began to rule the roast, look what he would desire, that he had, 
specially in his last Parliament; so that what his will was to be enacted, that 
wasenacted. And in like manner, since the Queen’s Majesty came to the govern- 
ance of the realm, committing the same to the cure of the Bishop of Winchester 
(and very few others but he ruling the matter, as all England knoweth to be true), 
the consent of the whole Parliament followeth his head and will; so that now 
(against their wills, without doubt, and against the wills of many thousands 
true hearts of the realm, as they of the Parliament House well know) they have 
condescended unto him. And what he cannot do in one Parliament, that he 
doth in another ; for he hath had three, all under the title of the Queen (or else 
he were shameless) in a year and a half. 


This is a Reformer’s candid view of the causes which produced the 
Reformation and the reaction under Mary ; and I only wish it were as 
candidly studied in our own day. To me, I confess, it expresses just 
that view of the Reformation—a humiliating view, no doubt, which 
struck me even before I had come across the passage I have just quoted. 
But we must not blink humiliating facts in the history of religion. 
The Jews could not deny that they were long in the land of Egypt in 
the house of bondage, nor that they were afterwards captives in 
Babylon ; but they learned to know that God was their Deliverer, not 
man. Nor must we glorify our Reformers too much. The religious 
settlement under Elizabeth was really a wonderful thing. Broad and 
liberal, without very exact definitions of things open to dispute, it is a 
curious contrast to the contemporary work turned out at Trent, which 
carefully closed some doors that might have been left open, and fenced 
with anathemas all the dogmas decided at the Council. And yet it 
would require a bold man to tell us that the critical acumen of the 
Elizabethan divines was superior to that of the Tridentine fathers. 
No, the result was not man’s doing, but God’s. A great work indeed 
was done at Trent for the purification of the Church in all countries that 
acknowledged the Roman obedience. But in England men felt the 
situation more; and while the conservative feeling of a Christian 
nation upheld strongly all truths really needful to the faith, a large 
liberty of thought was allowed which bore fruit in many other depart- 
ments besides theology. 

It was tyranny in England that laid down the conditions out of 
which mental freedom grew. To look upon the English Reformation 
as originating in a democratic movement seems to me to the last degree 
impossible. Mr. Royce says, I ‘skim lightly over’ the Lollard 
petitions presented in the Parliament of Henry the Fourth and Henry 


the Fifth. As to that I simply leave it to the reader to see if he can 
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find clearer light upon the subject in Stubbs or Hallam. The con- 
fiscation of the alien priories by Henry the Fifth was simply because 
they were alien, not because they were monasteries, or in order to 
satisfy the Lollards. Their property was in danger before, during 
Edward the Third’s war with France. The Lollards were indeed 
strong in the land for some time after Wycliffe, when they were sup- 
ported by armed knights and barons ; but their power did not lie in 
reasoning but in warlike champions, and after Oldcastle’s day they fell 
into disrepute, till they again received powerful, though underhand, 
support from Henry the Eighth. 

As to monasticism, I cannot altogether agree with Mr. Royce, whose 
argument seems to take this form: ‘We can do very well without 
monasteries nowadays—in fact, they would be a nuisance and must 
have been terribly in the way of progress even in Henry the Eighth’s 
time. Therefore it was quite right in that King to put them down.’ 
Surely there is a little too much generalising here. Mr. Royce himself 
remarks that the ‘ friar ’ must be sharply differentiated from the monk, 
which is quite true, though they are often confounded together. But 
there were monks and monks, and also friars and friars; and what 
is true of one Order is not always true of another. No doubt the 
hermit and the anchorite disappeared without any noise, because they 
could be easily spared. Their case is quite by itself. But as to the 
friars, the cessation of bequests to them during the fifteenth century 
goes but little way to prove their unpopularity or even uselessness. 
What need had they of bequests? They were bound to poverty, and 
lived upon alms, hand to mouth. In fact, strictness was increasing in 
some Orders. For the rule of the Franciscans or Grey Friars—the 
most popular of the ‘ Orders Four ’—had been considerably relaxed in 
practice when a new branch started up within that Order called the 
Observants, which revived the old strictness. During the fifteenth cen- 
tury there were seven houses of this branch Order founded in England. 
And these houses were highly favoured, even by royalty itself, one of 
them being at Greenwich beside the royal palace, and another at 
Richmond. But when Henry the Eighth was impelled by his passion 
for Anne Boleyn to launch out into a new career, the Observant Friars 
spoke too plain truths for his taste, and they were the very first Order 
that he determined to get rid of. All the seven houses were cleared of 
their inmates. Two carts full of friars were sent to the Tower, and the 
rest of the Observants of different houses were placed in severe confine- 
ment in the houses of the laxer Order of Grey Friars (called Con- 
ventuals) for refusing to accept articles to the King’s mind which were 
against their rule. This was four years before the general suppression 
of friars’ houses. 

It is all very well for Mr. Royce to insinuate that the Grey Friars 
remained safe for a long time in their own virtue, and were so popular 
that no king, however despotic, could have been strong enough to 
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dissolve or even to molest them. I do not believe they were a bit less 
popular at the beginning of the sixteenth century than they were in 
the fourteenth. So far as I can make out, I should say they were 
rather more so—especially the reformed Grey Friars, or Observants. 
But Mr. Royce’s article is limited to a disquisition on the religious 
houses of London, and he does not even go as far as Greenwich, where 
the better Order of Grey Friars had a house. For it was the friars of 
Greenwich that first warned Henry the Eighth to beware of flatterers 
who were encouraging him to put away his true wife to gratify a lawless 
passion ; and it was the friars of Greenwich above all friars and monks 
who first provoked his indignation. It was really the most virtuous 
among al] the Orders, whether friars or monks, that were most severely 
dealt with, just because they were the most steadfast in adhering to 
their rules. And just as the Observant Friars were suppressed before 
other friars, so were Carthusian and Bridgettine monks martyred before 
other monks, and besides the Carthusians who died upon the gibbet 
many others rotted away in prison for not saying that wrong was right. 
Yet Mr. Royce actually wishes us to believe that as to monks and friars 
in general Henry the Eighth did no more than popular opinion would 
have done to them if it had been left free! None of those Orders was 
wanted, forsooth, and Henry the Eighth did quite right in clearing 
away what, it may be presumed, were mere dens of idleness and vice ! 
It is extraordinary to find a clergyman maintaining views which, if he 
had only seen what they involved, would make the Parliament and 
nation of England the willing instruments of Henry the Eighth’s 
barbarities. 

And here, perhaps, I may be allowed, at least partly, to answer one 
criticism not relating to monasticism which has been passed upon my 
half-told tale. For I have been asked very plausibly how, if the 
Reformation owed its origin to the tyranny of a very strong despot, 
it developed much further after that strong despot died, during the 
minority of his son. There are a good many causes that can be shown 
for it, as I hope to explain more fully one day. But one of them may 
be very well taken into account in connection with the extract above 
given from Rogers. It must, I think, be presumed that men had just as 
great an objection to being hanged in the reign of Edward the Sixth as 
they had under Henry the Eighth—particularly that kind of hanging 
and cutting down alive, and ripping up, and hanging again by which 
the law of high treason was then enforced. And, although it is per- 
fectly true that the old heresy Acts were every one of them repealed in 
the first year of Edward the Sixth, it was still treason not to recognise 
even the boy King as Supreme Head of the Church of England, or to 
treat the Pope as anything but a foreign bishop having no jurisdiction 
in this country. The result was that men’s tongues were free all over 
England to utter what were held to be the most abominable 
blasphemies—a practice in which men of the Court had been freely 
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indulging for some time, knowing well that the law of the Six Articles 
would never be pressed against men of their quality. 

Bishops complained in the House of Lords that they had no power 
even to correct immorality, which abounded more and more. Secular 
lords sympathised, but could do nothing. The power of the House of 
Lords had been depressed by Tudor policy, which always exalted the 
claims of a Lower House made up of nominees of the Crown. And 
bishops who were not of the new school, who did not make the boy 
King, with the new rulers about him, an insular Pope just as his father 
had claimed to be, were shut up in prison like Gardiner, or even 
deprived after a mock trial like Bonner, whose character, of course, 
the new school made free with in many ways. It is a curious commen- 
tary, by the bye, on the name ‘ Bloody Bonner,’ afterwards bestowed 
on this much-maligned prelate, that after he was liberated from his 
unjust confinement in the Tower on the accession of Queen Mary, he 
was teceived with kisses by a company of women anxious to con- 
gratulate him on his liberation. Such were old-fashioned ways. 
Under Edward the Sixth the government of the Church was practically 
in the hands of statesmen who were large sharers in monastic spoils, 
with Cranmer at the head of the spirituality, to give the new ecclesias- 
tical system respectability. So, of course, the Reformation under 
Edward the Sixth developed upon Cranmer’s lines. 

But to return to monasticism, let me admit that there is something 
in Mr. Royce’s statements, if he had not suggested that the suppression 
of the monasteries was altogether a wholesome act free from the taint of 
tyranny. For, indeed, I must confess that my treatment of monas- 
ticism is exceedingly defective ; and though I was anxious to guard 
myself at the outset against the supposition that I was writing anything 
like a full history of religion in England, there are both defects and 
errors in my treatment of this subject which I very much regret. First, 
I feel that I should have said something about such a well-known fact 
as the decline of monasticism before Henry the Eighth’s time, shown 
among other things, by the almost entire cessation at the close of the 
Middle Ages of those vigorous literary productions which were the 
glory of former times,—and further by a number of sporadic suppres- 
sions of monasteries which were no longer needed. This ought 
certainly to have been shown, for it is a matter to be weighed. Anda 
further matter, in which I am sorry to find my remarks have been mis- 
leading, calls just for a few words here by way of retractation. My 
estimate of the general morality of the monasteries, I fear, was rather 
too high. The St. Albans case I admitted. It was an exceptionally 
bad one; and though I made a mistake (which I rectified elsewhere) 
about the particular abbot whose misrule was so disgraceful, I never 
attempted to palliate the facts. I have come now to see, however, 
that the moral decline of St. Albans after Whethamstede’s day was a 
gradual one, and had only reached the lowest depths of scandal when 
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Archbishop Morton obtained visitation powers to correct that and 
some other monasteries which had the privilege, under ordinary 
circumstances, of exemption from episcopal jurisdiction. Bishop 
Morton, supported by King Henry the Seventh, we may well believe, 
effected a much-needed reformation at St. Albans and in some other 
monasteries besides. But the general laxity of monastic rule was, I 
fear, rather greater than I supposed on the eve of the Reformation. 
In the Appendix to Book III. Chap ii., I endeavoured to put before the 
reader a fair criterion of the average condition of monasteries as shown 
in Dr. Jessopp’s Norwich Visitations by an impartial review of the 
findings at several particular houses at different dates. I certainly did 
not wish to weigh down the scales on either side ; but Mr. Coulton has 
convinced me that I have misinterpreted some things, and thought too 
lightly of the real meaning of the findings in certain particular cases. 
Among other things, at page 103, where I have said that ‘one monk 
was a dandy,’ I ought, I find, to have said, ‘One monk dressed in 
indecorous fashion’; and this indecorous dressing in long hose—not 
‘long boots’ as I have made it at page 97—was a thing that would 
really be a police offence nowadays. So I fear that there is much to be 
said about the state of matters in a considerable number of monasteries, 
to show that they were no good schools of delicacy or chastity. But, 
I say again, monasteries differed from each other greatly in that 
respect ; and perhaps no general estimate can be trusted without much 
larger comparisons. It is enough for me at the present time to admit 
briefly what is faulty in my own, and yet to protest strongly against 
the notion that the suppression of the monasteries was not an act of 


tyranny. 
JAMES GAIRDNER. 


P.S.—I have been obliged to finish this article in Scotland, away 


from my books; but I believe the statements made, even when thus 


unverified, will be found accurate. 
J. G. 
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THE CULT OF ‘TEDDY BEAR’ 


‘I Turk,’ said Lord Ottoway, reflectively toying with the beautiful 
gold-handled paper-knife which the Princess Baratilov, then in the 
zenith of her prime, had given him five years ago as souvenir, ‘ I think,’ 
he continued, ‘I had better call in Hodge, my German Bombastes. 
He knows most things. He’s the very man you want, “ Pinch.” ’ 

His Lordship rose and rang the bell. 

The portly gentleman, addressed as ‘ Pinch,’ sat back on the 
armehair in amused perplexity. 

Sir Barbecue Brabazon evidently had something on his mind. 
Indeed it was written all over his long, square-jawed, inexpressive 
countenance, and the thick mouse-coloured moustache seemed to 
droop more disconsolately than usual. 

*‘Can’t quite see how your valet is goin’ to help me,’ he rejoined, 
conscientiously cutting his ‘g’s.” ‘What does he know about the 
British Empire or anything else save your studs and shavin’-tackle— 
eh, Charles ? ’ 

‘My dear Pinch,’ Lord Ottoway made answer, ‘ the fellow simply 
knows everything. He’s a doctor of philology of Marburg University, 
among other things, besides a minor poet ; served in the “ Death’s 
Head ” Hussars, too. Chap can sit anything, as well as drive my motor. 
He’s priceless.’ . . . 

‘Oh, just ask Hodge to come up here to me,’ Lord Ottoway 
remarked over his shoulder to the footman who had entered the 
room. His Lordship selected a very long cigar with considerable care, 
lit it, and sunk down in an easy attitude upon the sofa. 

In another moment John Hodge appeared. He saluted his master 
in German military fashion. 

‘ Zu Befehl,’ he exclaimed, bringing up his right hand stiffly to the 
eyebrow with his eyes fixed steadily before him. Then he brought his 
hand sharply to the leg and stood at ease. 

‘Hodge,’ began his Lordship pleasantly, ‘this gentleman, Sir 
Barbecue Brabazon, is getting up some detail on the question of 
Empire and British policy. In fact, he has to make a speech before 
the Imperial Defence Conference. But you see he’s a busy man, 
chairman of most things under the sun, don’t you know, and he 
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hasn’t had much time to study the German aspect of the matter. 
So I’ve sent for you. Now I want you just to give him the sort of 
lecture you gave me the other day. Remember, John ?’ 

The German valet glanced at Sir Barbecue, as Klopstock, who 
loved skating, might have looked at the edge of his skates before he 
put them on, and appeared satisfied. 

‘ Ya, wohl,’ your Lordship,’ he retorted laconically. ‘ Sir Barbecue 
wishes to know precisely what ? ’ 

Lord Ottoway looked at ‘ Pinch,’ who returned the stare signifi- 
cantly. 

The short silence which ensued proved embarrassing. Presently 
Sir Barbecue rose from his chair, lit a cigarette, and smiled. 

‘ That’s a bit of a facer, that is, you know,’ he said. ‘If I knew 
precisely what I wanted to say I shouldn’t exactly ask you, should 
I? Fact is, I don’t know. Look here, Charles, you must stage- 
manage this. It’s your idea, you know.’ 

Lord Ottoway smiled discreetly but discerningly. 

* You see, it’s this way, Hodge,’ he said. ‘The great question for 
England at this juncture is the question of the Army and the Navy. 
Are we, as a nation, going the way of the Egyptians, of Carthage, and of 
Rome? Is the nation fitting itself to remain the fittest? Is it 
healthy and vital? Is horse-racing or the golf championship really 
more important than the matter of national and imperial defence ? 
What are your views on the subject? How, in a word, does the 
situation strike you as an independent observer ? Do you follow me, 
Hodge? That’s what we want to know. And I want you to let 
out, do you see? Just get the whole affair “ off your chest” as if 
you were on the platform and a thousand learned Englishmen, who 
can’t read German, were listening to you. You can say just what 
you like. We won’t mind. Now then, Hodge, “ Full steam ahead,” 
as your Emperor said, and St. George for ever ! ’ 

“Sapere aude,’ said the valet sententiously. ‘Dare to know, 
I see, your Lordship,’ he hurried to explain, as his broad face lapsed 
into a broad grin, and his blue eyes sparkled with the gleam of the 
Hohenzollerns. 

He took a half-turn round the room, cleared his throat, tugged 
at his upturned Kaiser-moustache, and smiled again. 

* Donnerwetter ! Potstausend !’ he ejaculated to himself or to the 
recording angel, and the vociferation appeared to steady him. A 
steel-grey glint shone in his eyes. He took a step forward, threw back 
his head and pronounced :— 

‘My Lords, ladies and gentlemen, I have come here to-day to speak 
to you of Empire and of the policy which is to preserve it to you, 
but first I should like to tell you a story. You know how from small 
things great things are born, how from beginnings apparently insignifi- 
cant great ends are fashioned, how, as Newton discovered the law of 
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gravitation from the falling of an apple, so sometimes we, and all 
of us, receive inspiration from the revelation of fortuitous circum- 
stance. Well, ladies and gentlemen, the other day I went to the 
Crystal Palace to see what is known as the “Cup Tie.” The crowd, 
I need not tell you, was enormous, a gathering of sixty thousand 
people, or more, I’m told, and finding that I could see nothing of the 
football, I thought it my behoof to see something of the crowd—that 
crowd which had journeyed from the Midlands and the North, repre- 
sentative, I take it, of the youth and manhood of this country, the 
fighting force of Old England. For an hour I walked up and down, 
gazing into the ardent, shouting faces of that vast mob—that mobile 
of adult Englishmen, and then, unconsciously, I began to think. 

‘Sixty thousand sane, virile Englishmen screaming themselves 
hoarse at the performance of twenty-two professional gentlemen who 
were paid to play for them! Then I looked closer, scrutinised that 
crowd, and in sorrow I wondered. These men, these youths, this 
army of virility, had they any thought but football in their minds ! 
They were pale, sallow, livid, and, for the most part, undersized. 
Their teeth were bad, their chests were narrow, their expressions 
were as hollow as their cheeks. They drank and betted and yelled 
and jested. “Gawd blimy, see old Alf shoot that!” Yes, they 
were keen enough on the football! But, “ Gawd blimy!” gentle- 
men, could Alf or how many of those sixty thousand screaming, 
jostling, gesticulating adults shoot, not a goal, but a man, if ever the 
invader came upon them. How many? Ah! but how many were 
even fit to! How many of those thousand of undersized men would 
even pass the physical standard of the Army! Weak, unthinking, 
undisciplined, untrained, these were the men the nation would perforce 
call upon to defend the country in the hour of need. Weak, unthink- 
ing, undisciplined and untrained—such necessarily would be their 
defence. And as I mused, ladies and gentlemen, the concern and 
gravity of it grew upon me. I thought of the crowds I had seen in 
Russia, the great mob of giant, hulking Moujiks in the fairs of Moscow, 
the crowds of Germany, in Berlin and at the races, but nowhere had 
I seen men like these, men who jeered at the very idea of serving 
the country and were, many of them, physically incapable of it ; men 
who were not of the soil which gives so splendid a military material 
to Germany and Russia, but of the town, the sedge and sediment of 
machinery. 

‘ « Here, Jack, this bloke takes me for a bloomin’ sodger!” said 
one of these men I got into conversation with and questioned on the 
subject of national defence. “A bloomin’ sodger!” Think of it, 
ladies and gentlemen! The scorn of this youth for the soldier ; this 
English lad, the descendant of the men who fought under the Black 
Prince, under Drake and Cromwell, Marlborough, Wellington and 
Nelson, who made this matchless Empire lord of liberty and the 
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ocean! Not so does the rude Pomeranian peasant speak of Barbarossa 
and hisravens! Yet these are the epigoni of Robin Hood, of England’s 
archers, of the Elizabethan buccaneers and of all those men—sailors, 
soldiers, explorers and adventurers—who went out into the world 
and carved upon the scroll of history immortal fame as heritage. 
“ A bloomin’ sodger!” Would that we could make this youth worthy 
of one! But this heritage, this Empire, this island of ours, shall 
we keep it with such wardenship? Can we? Do we deserve to ? 
Gentlemen, I ask with all humility, are we not living on the quicksand 
of tradition ? 

“ The quicksand of tradition! It has been the grave of all Empires. 
I left my football friend, I left that howling wilderness of football 
enthusiasts a firm convert to national conscription. It seemed to me 
that we were indeed living in a Crystal Palace of complacency and 
deception. 

* What then, many will ask—and many, I know, do sincerely ask— 
is the danger? Well, of course, I am aware that I shall be called 
@ scaremonger, an Imperial hobgoblin of fright and phantom, and, 
no doubt, a flagitious journalist. The invective troubles me little. 
What troubles me profoundly is the unmartial understanding of the 
modern Englishman. We are the creatures of paradox in this country, 
and no doubt it is not so very strange that we, who are the people of 
Shakespeare, should regard all poets as mad, as invariably all dark- 
skinned potentates whom it falls to our lot from time to time to 
chastise, and all soldiers, including Lord Roberts, who plead for a 
national service. That is not the point. The question is: Are we 
preparing ourselves to survive in the new conditions which have arisen 
in the world, conditions both economic and military, and to face the 
spirit which controls them? Now let me pass in review the most 
notable of these new conditions, nor need I say that the pivot of them 
all is Germany. 

‘The modern success of Germany is largely due to her historical 
failure in the past. First the Fuggers tried to colonise Chile with 
Germans, then the Guelphs sought to people Venezuela, and just as 
they were succeeding the Thirty Years’ War came and destroyed every- 
thing. Frederick the Great did not understand overseas Empire. 
The German efforts made between 1821 and 1840 to colonise Mexico 
likewise failed. Then in 1852 the fleet came under the hammer. It is 
difficult to realise that fact now, that only fifty-seven years ago what 
Navy the Germans had was actually sold by auction, but it is a useful 
mnemonic and an invaluable aid to the clearer understanding of the 
German spirit and ambition. It is a beacon to Germans to-day as 
Majuba Hill once stood to us. It is the quickening inspiration of 
German policy; it is the cradle of Pan-German aspiration. Pan- 
Germanism, to-day, is a substantial living doctrine, Prince Biilow’s 
opportunisms the converse—put them together, and as a fact they do 
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work together, and they form a perfect synthetic whole. The aim 
of that policy is to recover the past. So long as it was merely a land 
policy we, as an island, were not directly affected. But, as the 
ancillary of all Empire is the sea, so to the sea united Germany has 
gone, as did the Fuggers of old. 

‘ Nobody will dispute that, I presume. Nor has anyone the right 
to cavil at it. It was Germany’s misfortune to have arisen late in the 
world. It would be unmanly and ungenerous to grudge her the 
magnificent efforts she is making towards the realisation of her final 
national expression. It is no business of ours, if Germany chooses to 
build ships. It need even be no concern of ours, but then that is the 
problem. Still the fact is patent enough, and we have to face it. And 
it is that close to these shores a fleet is rising, built deliberately and 
avowedly, not for the protection of home or colony or commerce, but 
for the sole purpose of disputing our monopoly of the seas and even- 
tually of destroying it. It is written in a thousand books and news- 
paper articles ; sung in a thousand poems; inculcated solemnly into 
sixty millions of thinking minds. We may rub our eyes and stare, 
or shout or gesticulate, but we can no longer doubt. The curious 
gentlemen in these islands—the Lucifugey of parochial philosophies— 
who claim that the German people are constructing their gigantic 
Navy for the vanity of Naval Reviews, are sure to talk of Cousin 
Michael and such like country-cousin sophistry ; but those whose brains 
are not wholly obfuscated by the Panjandram god of party politics 
will realise that thirty battleships against our sixty equals half the 
strength of our fleet, and that any one Navy approximating, even on 
paper, three-quarters of our strength constitutes the gravest possible 
danger to this nation’s existence. It needs no Chinese abacus to 
reason that out. The one thing essential is to draw the right conclusion. 

“Oh, yes, I can hear that gentleman over there saying: What 
about the entente with France? And I am very much obliged to him 
for mentioning it. What about it, ladies and gentlemen? Is it not 
good? Has not France a fine Navy too? It is good. Undoubtedly 
France has a fine Navy, but not nearly as fine as the German, which 
it could hardly now venture to fight unaided. But what about our 
part of the entente? What about our healthy use as well as selfish- 
ness in the bond? Now, here, once more we live in a Crystal Palace 
of deception. The plain fact is that in the event of war between 
France and Germany we, as a land fighting force, would be of very 
small use indeed. Don’t disturb yourselves, gentlemen, reason it out 
for yourselves! Suppose—and this is merely the hypothesis of 
Kriegspiel—suppose we landed 100,000 men in France. Would they 
avail much against the overwhelming forces of Germany and Austria ¢ 
Could those 100,000 or even 150,000 Englishmen—about the equivalent 
of a mobilised German Army Corps—be a decisive or even a telling 
factor against an army of, say, a million and a half trained men 
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composed, not as the Anglo-French Army would be of two differently 
trained forces speaking different languages, but of two German-speak- 
ing peoples fighting for a national cause and with a common brain and 
tongue ? Does anyone seriously cherish such an illusion? Would 
the gospel even of muddling through avail France much in such 
extremity ? One need not be a Territorial to answer the question. 
The real question is: Could France be expected to put it to the test, if 
ever the hour of decision should come ? 

‘ Now we saw what happened over Morocco, not once but on three 
successive occasions. “ Fight! Mon Dieu / but you English, can you 
stop the Germans from marching into Paris? Even if you sink every 
hull Germany possesses, what then? Saperlipopette! Mon cher, 
you’ve no army. You cannot make war nowadays without an army. 
Nom de nom de nom, you cannot expect us to!” For so the peaceful 
French boulevardier spoke, and so finally did the Quai d’Orsay at 
Algeciras. 

‘The quicksand of tradition! We have an alliance, and we, in 
England, fancy that it is omnipotent. But, gentlemen, the French 
are under no such delusion. The power of the entente has a sorry 
plinth. It is the hollow pedestal of tradition. Without an army of 
at least half a million trained men to support it, the pact is but an 
amical arrangement on parchment which might tear at the first full - 
stretch. For it is founded not on power, without which no interest, 
no treaty and no policy is a power, but on illusion, on the false supposi- 
tion that unity of interest connotes unity of strength or that three is 
the equivalent of seven. 

‘We have made our enéentes, settled our policy—Germany has 
settled hers. A new Metternich has arisen in Europe in the shape 
of the silent statesman, Baron Aerenthal. And, gentlemen, a new 
Austria is arising: an Austria young with national endeavour, con- 
scious of a fresh destiny, proud with a new-born vitality. By the most 
fatuous lack of prescient statesmanship we drove, instead of humour- 
ing, Austria—only too anxious to rid herself of dependency on Berlin— 
into the arms of her powerful neighbour, and by our blunder riveted 
the bonds of Pan-German ethnic unity ; so that Germany and Austria - 
are now one pragmatic whole again, bound and pledged to each other, 
rejuvenated and reconsolidated by arms, while Germany, who for the 
first time since the Emperor ascended the throne held her tongue, 
clinched not only a policy and most necessary an alliance, but the 
cliché of the Young Turk party to boot. And that is the present 
situation. Against the Anglo-French Alliance with one army as 
ultima ratio there stand the German and Austrian Empires with two 
armies, to leave Italy on the one hand and Russia on the other out of 
account. And yet there are those who say that England has no need 
of a big army! No need! Why without it the entente is but a 
.political myth! Without a national army our military value to 
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France is little more than a negation and our support but the vanity 
of tradition ! 

‘So much for the question on land. Now, what about the ques- 
tion on the sea. There, at any rate, the clouds of party politics have 
been pierced by the light which last month flashed across this island 
from the leaders of both sides. It is not a matter of the smallest 
doubt. There is no scare, however much the few who call attention 
to it may be called scaremongers. It is a matter of simple arithmetic 
and common-sense, being simply the quotient of ships against ships. 
On both sides it is now admitted that the German Navy is growing 
out of all proportion to its palpable necessity. On both sides it would 
Seem now to be admitted that our Navy must be increased corre- 
spondingly, automatically and inflexibly. But, as yet, nothing has 
been done. We have heard vaguely of super-Dreadnoughis. We have 
been told that if build we must, build we will with a good deal of 
rhetoric and asseveration. But no definite statement has been issued, 
Not one of the four Dreadnoughts imperative to our safety has been 
laid down. If they are intended, why does the Government not say 
so? A plain statement of building policy will not frighten the 
Germans, but the absence of it must frighten those Englishmen to 
whom the present hush—to use Lord Rosebery’s word—in the soul of 
Europe is fraught with omen and significance. 

‘For what do we see? Disarmament! The millennium of peace 
and plenty!—the very contrary. Every anvil in the Fatherland is 
ringing. Every yard in the Empire is working at high pressure. 
“ Ships, give us ships,” such is the cry of every nation in Europe ; it 
is the Moloch of international economy. Austria, Italy, France, 
Germany—why are they all building? What does this warlike fever 
mean or portend? Why must the peoples spend their millions in this 
frenzy of competition ? What will be the issue ? 

‘The answer is obvious. As Admiral Rosendahl explained the 
other day in the Deutsche Revue, Germany needs her Navy in order that, 
in the event of war, she may be the mistress on her own coasts. To 
accept for all time by agreement or otherwise the “ unconditional 
- superiority of the British Fleet ” would be (he tells us) “ equivalent to 
an abandonment of our national dignity.” The case is quietly and 
fairly stated. It is the national dignity of the German Empire which 
cherishes and inspires the creation of the German Fleet. It is the 
dignity of a youth which has yet to grow to maturity, of a national 
force and vitality which have yet to find self-realisation, of a con- 
structive policy which has yet to be fulfilled. The German Navy is 
built and building as an offensive arm, growing to outgrow our Fleet, 
rising to depose our supremacy. Nothing will stay its construction— 
neither prayer, nor policy, nor imprecation. Its prospective fighting 
venue lies on the waters which lap these shores. Its spirit is the hope 
of young Germany. Its ultimate haven are the ports of England. 
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And because Germany builds, Austria builds, and because they build 
France and Italy build, and woe to us, if we, ladies and gentlemen, do 
not build likewise, two keels to every one laid down by Germany ! 

‘ Time is gold, but, gentlemen, as Bismarck once memorably para- 
phrased it, time in some cases is “blood.” That is what we fail to 
grasp. Having at last realised that Germany is consciously building 
to compass our destruction, we fall into a flux of hysterical garrulity and 
begin to prattle about peace and morality. Europe is “ rattling into 
barbarism.” Why can’t England be left alone to rule the waves, as 
the good song prescribes ? How monstrous of Germany to dare to 
build a great Navy, and what not other oratorical spate of impotent 
tongue! Verbiage! But, gentlemen, did our good Queen Bess so 
speak to Philip, or Hal who defied the very infallibility of the Pope, 
or Cromwell when he bearded the King, or Nelson when he cocked a 
spyglass to his blind eye, or Wellington when the Old Guard charged 
at Waterloo? Not they. Yet why all this talk because Germany 
intends te challenge our supremacy ? 

‘When we were conquering the oceans, did other nations ery 
impotently about “ rattling into barbarism”? When we took India, 
Afriea, Egypt, Australia, New Zealand, &c., by virtue of our own 
hearts and native valiancy, did the world shudder at “ barbaric” 
England? Did it scream because our seadogs were the best and our 
longshoremen the hardest? And if we went over to conscription 
to-morrow would Germany put on vestal robes of imnocence and 
protest in the name of the Huns? “ Ivo,” as the Germans popularly 
say. Yet, is it not rather strange and rather undignified that we, this 
nation of fighting kings and queens and heroes—from Boadicea to Miss 
Pankhurst, from William the Conqueror to explorer Shackleton—should 
bark and bay the rising moon of Germany like frightened kennelled 
whelps : we who have won for ourselves the grandest Empire ever 
known to mankind, who have fought more victories than any nation in 
the world, who are the scions and the guardians of immortal Shake- 
speare? I do not see that we have cause to complain because the 
Germans covet our ocean monopoly ; the sea is no man’s property. If 
William the Conqueror gave it to us for all these years, that is no reason 
why another William the Conqueror should not, some day, snatch it 
from us. Its freedom is in our keeping. It is the bequest of Nelson 
to this country. Why should we assume that other peoples should 
accept his testament as binding upon all men and for all time? The 
thing, gentlemen, is not to talk about it, but to guard it, and to see that 
we have the force to ensure its permanency. 

‘But, ladies and gentlemen, there is no permanency of life or 
things in this world, of traditions or institutions, of power or empire, 
unless behind it there stand the force and the will of continuity. 
Nothing survives itself that is not vitally and organically of itself. 
The grandest forest of oaks will wither and disappear if there is no seed 
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of similar force and growth to replenish it. And it is so with Empires, 
as it is with some of the great worlds we see above, which suddenly 
vanish from the firmament. Because we live in the twentieth century, 
when men are reputed more scientific, more humane, more civilised 
than in former centuries, that is no reason why the arbitrary confines 
of political geography should endure ad infinitum any more than there 
is cause to believe that our own planet will remain for ever, or aught 
else that is of man. The age is a scientific one. It is profoundly 
materialistic, selfish, competitive ; but scientific materialism, rapacity 
and competition are not the ingredients of a humane humanity. Do 
ut des was the formula of Bismarckian policy, and it has been the 
political and economic formula of the world ever since. If the rich are 
richer than they have ever been, the poor are poorer. The struggle 
for bread grows harder, the problem of labour and the economy of 
labour more ruthless and insoluble. Are these the times to speak of 
relaxation of the national endeavour? Is this the juncture in world- 
politics, with the nations thirsting like the beasts of the jungle to 
flash their claws upon the unwary victims, for us to mount the pulpit 
of seraphic complacency and bid the zons of time stay still? Like 
Xerxes who flogged the seas, like Canute who bade them roll back, are 
we in this age of science and enlightenment to cry to Father Time : 
‘Good Father, prithee hand us thy glass, the sands are run out. We 
have all that we want. We want no other people to have anything 
more. An it please thee, good Father, bury thy sickle, so that nothing 
in this world more may progress or change. For see, gentle Father, 
our island supremacy is in jeopardy. Wherefore, we pray thee, bid 
£olus with his winds of fate and fortune go tarry with some mermaid 
in deep ocean cave of everlasting sleep. Oh, Father, give us that 
fateful glass‘ and we will store it with the crown in the Tower of 
London.” 

* Ah, even now I can see the long beard of Father Time wagging with 
. laughter! Even the anachronistic Elizabethan Beefeaters who guard 
the Koh-i-noor might smile at so much peacock buckram. And yet that 
is what we are saying. That is how we view the splendid German 
enthusiasm for an almighty fleet. That is how, in the year 1909, we 
regard the efforts of a great nation to assert its will upon the world, 
instead of calmly and scientifically preparing ourselves to meet that 
will, to combat that will, to render nugatory the very expression of that 
willjby a wise readiness and preparation preassuring, in conflict, in- 
fallible annihilation. Believe me, gentlemen, time will not stay still. 
Germany will grow and the German Navy will grow, and the will of 
the German people to use it will grow, though the blunderbuss of the 
whole British Press be turned againstit. That is the crux of the whole 
situation. Far more important than the question of economic unity 
is the vital question of defence of Empire ; of the power necessary at all 
time and in all eventualities to safeguard this island and our colonies 
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from invasion, to be able to defeat the possible combination of any two 
fleets that conceivably may be opposed to us, and to vindicate not only 
our own national trust and honour, but also the trust and the honour 
of our allies. 

‘These are no words of fear or panic. But looking around at the 
gigantic armaments rising on all sides, at the martial preparations of 
Germany and Austria, looking back into the past, looking forward in 
the fiiture—can there be any man, I say, can there be any man who 
seriously will question the singular gravity of the whole situation or 
the obvious lesson that it enforces? What Friedrich List, father of 
Pan-Germanism, what Treitschke founded, lives to-day in one central 
national idea focussed and concentrated upon the sea, where eventually 
it must find issue. It is nurtured, as Bismarck prepared collision 
with France. It is a force rising to shape a destiny, trusted and accepted 
by an entire race. At once a policy and a fate, it holds all Europe in 
enthralment, and yet with all Europe staggering under its burdens we 
alone complacently disregard it ; and our mob howls vapidly at the 
Crystal Palace, and the man on the golf links practises his “ putts,” 
and the women of the country shout, “ Votes for Women,” and the 
party man yells mechanically approval or disapproval, and in the 
superfcetation of an absurd sentimentalism we are all engrossed with 
Mr. Teddy Bear. 

‘Observe the “Mr.” It is characteristic and symptomatic. It 
is all very well for the Americans, for they, at any rate, do have, and 
do shoot, bears. But we don’t; we don’t even have any. We shoot 
goals, not bears, yet how typical the Teddy Bear worship is of our 
modern sentimentalism! It is the greatest danger of modern England. 
While all the nations of Europe, led and dominated by Germany, are 
increasing their offensive and defensive arms, we are trafficking with 
theoretical sentimentalism. We are suffering from an over-rich 
ancestry, from a heritage of wealth and ease, which, in the new con~ 
ditions of economic competition, we find it harder and harder to main- 
tain. Our rich have been too comfortable, our poor too pampered, 
and both are now unwilling and untrained to work. We take the 
German system of Old Age Pensions, transpose it as we travesty a 
French play, place the policy in front of the economy and produce a 
nefarious scheme of demoralising charity. We wrangle about the 
censorship of plays, but because in England nothing may be done 
without appealing to precedent, our dramatic literature lies in the 
pocket of a policeman, and there is no bauble of man to remove him. 
We are vexed because the Germans build ships. We think it unkind, 
unfair, unsportsmanlike, no doubt. And then when we have thought 
about it for a moment we decide that it is only the tattered-boggart 
of a few raving scaremongers, of a few journalists who perhaps have 
married German wives, of a few politicians who think that it is politic, 
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of a few scarecrow publicists and party hacks who, like the whale, have 
no teeth, and only “ blow up ” froth and bubbles. 

* And so we go back to our “‘ Dear Teddy Bear.” “ Oh, Mr. Teddy 
Bear!” “Oh, lovely Teddy Bear! ”—like a lot of maidens “ en- 
thusing” in a dormitory. The women return to the paper vote, 
politicians to the party rut, publicists to the réle of party fags, and the 
country to the topical questions about “ Mr. Tapster’s millions,” or 
“the Lloyd George,” or the “ Australian Test Match,” or whether 
“Lady Mary” is really to marry the Hon. Stilskin, or how much 
cigarettes have “gone up,” or what horse is going to win what race, 
or who will be “ runner-up ” in this or that golf match—to sport and 
the divorce news, yellowplush snobberies and sentimental vapourings 
about baby’s bonnet and dear Teddy Bear. Oblivious, sweetly and 
sentimentally oblivious, to the central fact in Europe to-day, the fact 
that Germany is building up to us, we go our way, playing with 
soldiering, while all the rest of Europe is arming to the teeth ; neglecting 
the two-Power standard while Germany and Austria are building to 
crush us; “ foozling ” on the village greens of party and parochial 
politics, while the island and the Empire are bleeding for unity, 
regardless of the new conditions, the new forces, and new combina- 
tion of forces and dangers which threaten our integrity and the very 
structure of Empire, as if the question of German power had remained 
unmoved since the year 1852, when the German Navy went under 
the hammer. 

‘Gentlemen, the bane of England is that we have unlearnt the 
vanity of work. It has become alien to our habits, and so the alien 
comes in and does it for us. It is strange to walk about this London 
of ours, which harbours the greatest aggregate of misery and has the 
largest derelict population of any country in the world, and find the 
foreigner battening on the land while the Englishman, ignorant and 
indifferent, walks about with his hands in his pockets, as often as not 
hungry and homeless. It is difficult to persuade oneself that this vast 
foreign clerical, tailormg, hairdressing, purveying, serving—yes, and 
time-serving—increment conduces materially to the welfare of 
England ; or that the louts and larrikins of our towns and countryside 
would not be better and more useful men by a year with the colours 
of their country.’ 

‘Hold hard, John, you’re in that boat, if it comes to that,’ inter- 
posed Lord Ottoway. ‘Keep to the point, John. Never mind the 
foreigner. The Englishman’s home is a free place, you know.’ 

John Hodge looked at his Lordship almost fiercely. 

*‘ Gentlemen, I must ask you to bear with me. 1 will not detain you 
much longer. Was it not at the Battle of Fontenoy, in the year 1745, 
that an English captain called to the “ Pragmatic ” army, as it was 
called, “ Messieurs, faites tirer vos gens,” to which the gallant French- 
man responded, “ Monsieur, nous ne tirons jamais les premiers” —an 
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incident which Carlyle described as the “ martial boy and his English _- 
versus the laws of Nature”? Well, in those days it did not very 
much matter who fired first. But in these days of mines and torpedoes 
and Dreadnought guns it matters very much indeed. But that is the 
spirit, the pococurante spirit of sniffing politeness, which exists in 
England to-day. We are becoming a sentimental, an unmartial 
nation at the very time when the Powers of Europe have become 
healthily selfish and militant. And I ask you in all earnestness to con- 
sider this. We cannot now say with Louis the Fourteenth on his 
deathbed, “‘ We were too fond of war. Let there be an end to it, now 
that our ships are rulers of the waves.” Rather should we say with 
Napoleon that a nation, if it is to live; must also know how to die. 
And that is just what so few of us seem to think about. The doctrine 
of “ muddling through ” is all very well in the case of mimic warfare 
against “mad” mullahs and prophets, and infidels, and assegai 
opponents, but it will avail little against the white science of a million 
Continental conscripts. It caught us napping in the South African 
War ; caught us because, as we now know, the reports of our military 
intelligence department went “intelligently” into the waste-paper 
basket ; caught us because, almost like the Popes of old, we live in the 
illusion of a glass infallibility. 

‘ What notional form of madness is it that prevents our seeing the 
nature of the danger which threatens us ?_ Are not the pages of history 
red with the tragedies of fallen Empires? Can we, this small island 
of people, in these days of universal scientific national service alone 
continue to defy the world with a dwarf army of Volunteers? Have 
our land alliances any value in such conditions? Has our voice in 
Europe any genuine effective power, other than tradition, or any 
military justification ?. And can we, before all things, now when the 
Continent is competing with us on the sea, afford to economise in the 
one arm which holds this Empire and the island together, which alone 
protects us from the devastation of invasion, which alone safeguards 
the nation’s continuity ? Not only a nation, an Empire, but a race 
is at stake, and the grandest civilisation that the world has ever 
known. We cannot afford to jeopardise such a heritage. The crown 
of freedom is upon our trust, the most sacred emblem ever won by 
man, and the noblest and the proudest flag waves over it in glory. 
Gentlemen, I give you the “Jack” and the Union—the union of our 
lives and dominions beyond the seas. And this only I would 
say to you. ; 

‘Keep them intact, inviolate, whole now and for ever. They are 
your right, your possession, your national and historical legacy, handed 
down to you with the voice of immortal Shakespeare. But, ladies and 
gentlemen, they are only yours by virtue of your own proud right of 
self-justification. They were not conceived by magic, but by the power 
of man, and by the power of man will they be held or blasted asunder. 
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On you and the force you have to defend them their whole future 
depends, on your initiative and strength both now and always. 

* Close to our shores a giant Power is growing in conscious virility, 
fired with the zest to challenge our supremacy. Gentlemen, let us 
keep Teddy Bear in his place in the nursery. This is rio time for 
playing at wooden soldiers ; this is no age to tempt the providence of 
fortuity. When all Europe is an arsenal and an army, can we, with 
our vast Empire scattered across the globe, hope or expect to survive 
without one? On the spirit that we display now, on the wise prepara- 
tions for offence and defence, on the building programme of our Fleet, 
the fate of England and the Empire must in no very remote future 
depend. And this I say deliberately. Only the creation of a national 
trained Army can in the end save us, and an Armada ready at any 
moment, and superior at any moment to the striking power of any 


two possible effective combinations.’ 
Austin Harrison. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF ABDUL 
HAMID II AND HIS COURT 


Wa Ill 


THE SULTAN AS A PRIVATE MAN AND A POLITICIAN 


Ir is very natural that after many years of close intercourse with 
Sultan Abdul Hamid I should have been often asked to give my 
opinion about the character of the ruler of Turkey. In spite of all my 
efforts I never succeeded in satisfying the curiosity of my inquirers, 
nor can I do it now, for, despite the fairly long run of my life, I never 
met with a man the salient features of whose character were so con- 
tradictory, so uneven and disproportionate, as with Sultan Abdul 
Hamid. Benevolence and wickedness, generosity and meanness, 
cowardice and valour, shrewdness and ignorance, moderation and 
excess, and many, many other qualities have alternately found expres- 
sion in his acts and words. If there was a predominant feature in his 
character it was his timidity, the constant wavering and the appre- 
hension of having committed a wrong step, which left an indelible 
mark upon all his doings. This unfortunate quality, the disastrous 
effect of harem education, frustrated his best intentions; it blunted 
his otherwise splendid mental capacities and made his reign a 
misfortune to his country. If he could have been made accessible 
to ripe and disinterested advisers he might have been shaped into 
one of the most successful rulers of Turkey ; but a host of sycophants 
having envenomed his mind, he fell very early into self-admiration, 
he despised the counsel of others, he grew angry and jealous at the 
slightest sign of mental superiority, and, favouring unbridled auto- 
cracy, he hurled his country with his own hands into hopeless ruin and 
destruction. 

In the beginning of his reign, and in the face of such people as he 
liked to please, he played most successfully the part of a humble and 
modest man who feigned to be innocent as a child, and sometimes 
he went even so far as to be taken for an awkward and clumsy fellow. 
When I first met him in the Chit Kiosk, in his splendid room of recep- 
tion, the antechamber of which was filled with generals, marshals, and 
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other high dignitaries, he sat down most humbly, after having accorded 
me a warm reception, in the corner of his sofa, and, bending his head 
towards his breast, he spoke in a most humble, quiet voice. Instead 
of using the word ‘accession ’ he said, ‘ When I unworthy came to this 
place,’ and took particular care to avoid the expression ‘ Sultan ’ or 
‘Padishah.’ On such occasions he used either to shut his eyes or to 
look timidly to the ground, feigning the greatest innocence and playing 
the part of a helpless victim who has been forced upon the throne 
against his own will. Hand in hand with this attitude of a humble 
man went his effort to show extreme politeness and amiability to the 
visitor he wanted to ensnare. Orientals in general are known to 
excel in the quality of flatterers, but Sultan Abdul Hamid surpassed 
in this regard all that I had seen and experienced heretofore. In spite 
of his being illiterate I was astonished at the choice of high-flown and 
artful compliments he used to apply when in the company of European 
ladies, and even sometimes to men. He had always some poetical 
expression ready at hand, which he accompanied with a humble smile 
and bashful eyes. In fact, he was quite justly called a first-rate 
charmeur. When sitting with him alone he used to light my cigarette, 
holding the match until it was properly lighted. 

One evening—it was in winter—being invited to dine with the 
chief dignitaries of the palace, I was much surprised when a servant 
arrived bearing a plate of fine big strawberries ranged in a conical 
form. The bearer presented it to me with the remark, ‘ His Majesty 
has plucked and ranged them with his own blessed hands.’ Of course, 
upon this the whole company rose from their seats. I took one 
strawberry, carried it to my forehead, kissed it in obedience and 
reverence to the royal donor, and offered to share the fruit with those 
present. 

The higher the rank of his guests the more precious were the 
presents offered, and the Imperial Treasury was taxed to the utmost 
in order to provide for the numerous visits of the German Imperia 
Family to Yildiz. If I am well informed, it happened that on one 
occasion it was the same jewellery which the wife of Peter the Great 
offered during the Russo-Turkish war of 1711, in the utmost stress 
of her husband, to the Turkish Grand Vizier Baltadji Mehemmed 
Pasha as a bribe, and which was later on confiscated by the Sultan, 
that had been used in the making of a valuable brooch presented to 
the German Empress. If this story be true, it would be a very 
curious coincidence that the jewellery of one Christian Empress had 
in the course of time got into possession of another. — 

Abdul Hamid was not only generous to the princely visitors from 
abroad, but he always tried to show good taste, although he never 
received any counter-present worth mentioning. In his relations 
with European princes he took particularly great care to show himself 
as standing on the same level of aristocracy; nay, he very often 
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mentioned the greater age of his family, saying that, excepting the 
Bourbons, the Osmanides were the longest reigning family in Europe. 
As his personal intercourse with European rulers was very limited, 
he liked to refresh his memory from the time of his visit to Europe 
in 1868, and amongst other mementoes he used to extol the amiability 
of the Emperor-King Francis Joseph, relating to me that having fallen 
ill on his passage through Austria, and having been left behind in 
Vienna, the Emperor had every day sent his interpreter, Baron Ottokar 
Schlechta, to inquire after his health. ‘It was a graceful act, which 
I shall never forget all my life.’ 

It was not merely with foreigners but also with his own subjects that 
he liked to appear and to act asa Grand Seigneur. Quietly and avoiding 
publicity he gave away valuable properties, houses, and thousands of 
pounds to his favourites ; and as he gave with free hand to the manipu- 
lators of all kinds of concessions, many of his chamberlains and Court 
officials amassed big fortunes and quondam poor fellows became 
millionaires. He used to say, ‘It is the royal fountain of favour 
which produces the best harvest on the field of sovereignty,’ and in 
spite of his being often disappointed with regard to this principle 
he nevertheless continued to apply it. His means permitted him to 
do so, for he was very rich, and steadily augmented his private fortune, 
partly by all kinds of undertakings, partly also by the cultivation of 
his vast landed properties in Mesopotamia, which were well managed 
by modern Turkish officers. He had no expensive hobbies. One 
time he took a fancy for collecting various specimens of dogs and 
another time for different birds, but these passions did not last very 
long. It was only for horses that his affection remained steady, and 
these he mostly got as presents. For the rest he was decidedly very 
modest and unassuming in his own personal wants, and there is no 
exaggeration in stating that in his dress and fare he spent less than 
many other members of the Imperial Family. It was only in winter 
that I saw him at public receptions parading with very costly furs, 
whilst his house dress in summer was very simple. The same refers 
to his fare. He ate very little. Two or three dishes, consisting of 
vegetables, rice, and meat, were served at lunch and dinner, to which 
occasionally were added fruits ; and, as far as I noticed, his meals did 
not take more than half an hour. Less moderate was he, however, 
in the use of black coffee and in cigarettes. There was no limit to the 
number of cups consumed in a day; and as to cigarettes, he used to 
smoke only half of each. In one hour’s conversation I found the tray 
before him entirely filled with half-burnt cigarettes. With regard to 
spirits, he was a total abstainer at the time when I saw him in the 
palace, but he himself admitted that formerly he was much addicted to 
mastica, and also to wine, which he much regretted, for many of,his 
bodily infirmities, as he said, were the outcome of that bad habit. 
At public dinners, when the table is dressed @ la Franca, each of the 
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guests gets four or five glasses for the different drinks which are served ; 
but it is only the Christians who partake freely. The Mohammedans 
can only use water; of course, to their sorrow. It is superfluous to 
mention that the Imperial table on the occasion of banquets is provided 
by the culinary skill of a most perfect French chef, but the Sultan 
himself hardly touched any of the dishes. -In his stricter family circle, 
and so also in the harem, Turkish food was served by the two large 
Imperial kitchens, to the produce of which the Sultan sometimes gave 
preference, if his apprehension about poison was duly allayed. I daresay 
it was this anxiously practised temperance in eating and drinking 
which enabled him to keep up his health so long a time. He was of 
a weak and frail bodily constitution, which he inherited from his 
parents, who were both tuberculous, his father having died when 
thirty-nine years old and his mother at the age of twenty-six. He 
often mentioned this to me, and said, ‘I must take care of myself; any 
excess may prove fatal to me.’ Judging from the foregoing remark, 
one may be inclined to assume that the Imperial household was in 
harmony with the simplicity of his manners and with his economical 
turn of mind. This, however, was not the case, for he had to keep up 
strictly the splendour and luxury of an Oriental court, inseparable 
from the dignity of a ruler, I never could ascertain the number of 
dignitaries, servants, attendants and relatives in his immediate 
neighbourhood, for there was a constant change going on, but I believe 
there is no exaggeration in stating that wives, favourite ladies, khalaiks 
(odaliskes), retired ladies, sisters, daughters, aunts, and other female 
relatives, together with the household of his grown-up sons, as well 
as the eunuchs, coachmen, grooms, gardeners, watchmen, equerries, 
aides-de-camp, &c., amounted to three thousand. Of course this 
large retinue is in contradiction with his often extolled economy and 
simplicity. 


Instead of tiring my reader with further details about the palace 
and the Sultan’s daily life, so often described by competent and 
incompetent writers, I will rather turn to the sketch of such of my 
relations with him as throw a proper light upon Sultan Abdul Hamid’s 
personal character, upon his views of life, and specially upon his 
religious and political notions. By this I hope to add a few strokes to 
the portrait of a man so variedly depicted, and whose personality will 
long remain a riddle in the events of our modern history. Judging 
from my previous remarks, it will have become apparent that, owing 
to his innate timidity and distrust, he was very cautious in his utter- 
ances ; but when once his speech became fluent he was usually carried 
away by his zeal, and on such occasions he showed himself in his 
genuine light. In religious matters he was not a bit more enlightened 
than many of the male inmates of the palace, and, leaning to mysticism, 
he was often subjected to accesses of fanaticism, But, on the other 
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hand, his incontestably sharp mind brought him into collision with ~, 
theories founded upon supernatural matters, and, in spite of his firm 

decision to keep up his holy character as a successor of Mohammed, 
he nevertheless entered into the discussion of delicate religious ques- 
tions, by which he betrayed a good deal of scepticism. ‘Tell me, 
Reshid Efendi’ (he used to call me by my Turkish name as an excuse 
for his familiarity with a foreigner), he said to me one day, ‘ were you 
not afraid of God’s punishment in playing the part of a dervish, 
whereas you did not believe in our religion?’ ‘No, Sire,’ was my 
answer— emergencies of life very often necessitate a difference between 
our inner feelings and outer appearance ; and is not your Majesty, too, 
the ruler over many millions, so often obliged to show friendliness to 
certain persons whom you deservedly dislike and despise?’ He 
turned from the subject, somewhat dissatisfied, continuing, however, 
on other occasions the discussion of the same topic, until he was 
convinced of the hopelessness of his efforts to convert me to a true 
believer, when he never touched it again. In the society of sheikhs, 
mollas, and learned priests he exhibited a good amount of religious 
fervour, but always with the view of rising high in the estimation of 
this influential section of his subjects, who could not be trifled with. 
I took great care to study his religious feelings, but, judging from 
what I saw and heard, I came to the conclusion that he was not atall an 
unshakable believer, but, keeping in view his character as a successor to 
the Prophet, he accommodated himself in public life to the duties of a pious 
Mussulman. This is proved by the fact that when he retired to his 
private rooms he neglected the five daily prayers, he did not keep the 
Ramadan fasting, and disregarded the prescribed ablutions after 
certain bodily functions. 

In spite of his personal laxity in religious matters he expected 
from his Mohammedan subjects a most rigorous observance of the 
religious laws, and in this respect he surpassed his predecessors on the 
throne in many points. Not only had Turkish women to adopt a 
thicker veil and to avoid all kinds of luxury in their outer garments, 
but they were strictly forbidden from shopping in Pera magazines, 
from associating with Christian ladies, and from keeping Christian 
gouvernanies in their houses. Even the male portion of Moham- 
medans, particularly those who were in office, had no permission to 
frequent the coffee-houses, restaurants, and theatres in Pera; nay, 
they had to avoid all intercourse with Europeans in Turkey, for his 
main object in view was to keep them intact from contamination with 
political and religious views of far-edvanced Westerners. His severity 
concerning this prohibition had no bounds. The son of a high digni- 
tary, Military Attaché in Rome, was suddenly dismissed from office 
because it had oozed out that he had taken part in a Court ball in 
Rome and danced with a lady. A similar fate befell a young friend 
of mine who was seen walking arm-in-arm with a Pera belle; whilst 
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any Turkish lady who ventured to travel to Europe was banished for 
all time from the dominions of the Sultan. The rigour of these Draconic 
laws, aiming at the separation of his Mohammedan subjects from 
intercourse with Europeans, defies all description and calls forth a 
serious doubt as to the sanity of his Imperial mind. On one or two 
oceasions I touched slightly upon this matter, but I found him 
inexorable in his rigidity, and when pressed too hard he said to me, 
‘You do not understand the gravity of the question. It is only 
through the strict and minute observance of the tenets of our Koran 
that we can preserve the purity of our religion, for the slightest infrac- 
tion of our laws may cause the relaxation and gradual downfall of 
Islam, and, as you know, without Islam my empire and our inde- 
pendence must cease to exist.’ Admitting the correctness of this 
argument from the Sultan’s point of view, I am inclined to think 
it was rather his own personal interest and the strictly absolutist 
principle of his rule which were present to his mind, for Sultan Abdul 
Hamid was a tyrant and an Oriental autocrat in the truest meaning 
of the word. Of course, he never admitted the correctness of such a 
qualification, for he liked to parade with the title of a benignant father 
of the nation who has made up his mind first to educate his children 
and afterwards to confer liberty and a Constitution. 

His tyrannical propensity, derived from his early experience in the 
harem life of the palace, manifested itself above all in the relations 
with his own family, from the various members of which he exacted 
strict obedience, and the slightest neglect of his orders was enough to 
‘forfeit for all time his paternal affection, as proved by the case of his 
eldest son, Mohammed Selim Efendi, whom he hated and persecuted 
many years ago. Father and son got into a relation similar to that 
of Philip the Second of Spain and his son Don Carlos. Generally 
speaking, the great curse of polygamy manifests itself in the absolute 
want of tenderness in the family, where fraternal love and attach- 
ment are nearly unknown. This is proved by the relation of Abdul 
Hamid with his brothers Murad and Reshad, of whom the former 
was relegated to the palace of Chiragan and the latter to a corner in 
Dolma Bagtche. Murad, who had some private fortune, had no need, 
but Reshad had to suffer greatly from want of means. His annual 
pension amounted to 6000 Turkish pounds, which was irregularly 
paid, and sometimes he was even unable to cover the expenses of his 
kitchen, whereas the adherents to Yildiz were opulently provided for. 
Surrounded constantly by spies, the members of the Imperial Family 
lived in the same terror and anxiety as the Sultan’s subjects. No out- 
sider ventured to approach, to look at or talk to them ; and when one day 
on my way from the palace Chit-Kiosk to the library I met a royal 
prince, I had suddenly to turn into a byway as if I had met with some- 
body affected with a deadly disease. A prey to his unbridled passions, 
Sultan Abdul Hamid was easier addicted to enmity and hatred than to 
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love and friendship, and woe betide the man who tried to come in as 
a mediator and appease the Imperial anger in hopeless cases. When 
at the height of his favour it happened that one chamberlain asked me 
to put his case before the Sultan, but hardly did I mention the name 
when the Sultan grew angry and said to me, ‘ Never try to act as a 
go-between ; as an outsider you cannot mix in the internal affairs of 
the palace.’ On another occasion when he intended to send me to 
London in the matter of his brother-in-law Mahmud Pasha, he spoke 
to me of his sister Seniha Sultan, the wife of Mahmud Pasha, 
with a spite and hatred quite unfit for a sovereign and a brother. 
But of course I had to keep a dead silence during the outbreak of 
such Imperial fits, for any remark would only have raised his anger 
and caused a paroxysm, of which I was much afraid, remembering 
one evening when I was alone with him he had a serious fit of suffoca- 
tion, and I said to myself, ‘ If the Sultan dies in my presence I am 
hopelessly lost.’ 

From this behaviour in his family circle it may be easily judged 
that the outer world, and im particular his civil and military 
officers, had much more to feel his autocracy, and they were 
often subjected to all kinds of humiliation and harsh treatment. 
With the Grand Vizier, the Sheikh-ul-Islam, and other high digni- 
taries of advanced age he used an exceptionally mild language. He 
paid them compliments and consented to their proposals and advice, 
but only in appearance ; for as soon as they had left the palace he began 
to reflect on the matter anew, or consulted with one of his favourite 
secretaries, or even with one of those stupid uneducated courtiers, 
and the end of it was that his own view carried the day and his own 
discretion prevailed in most of the affairs. If the Sultan had added 
due information and knowledge to his natural shrewdness, there would 
have been no harm in his presumption; but he was ignorant and 
inexperienced, and hence the failure and confusion in many of the 
political and administrative measures planned by him. Utterly 
servile and timorous as most of the Turkish officials were, Sultan Abdul 
Hamid rarely met with an open opposition on the part of his advisers, 
and those who had the courage of their own opinions would hardly 
maintain their position very long. Amongst the Grand Viziers of my 
time I can quote Edhem Pasha, a thoroughly civilised modern states- 
man, who could not agree with his master, and falling in disgrace he 
was relegated, with the rank of a Governor-Generalship, to Smyrna, 
i.e. to the province of Aidin. A much harder fate befell poor Djevad 
Pasha, whom the Sultan raised from the rank of a military captain to 
the Grand-Vizierate; but as his soldierly character could not bear 
the vile intrigues of the palace he was dismissed and sent into exile 
to Damascus, where he died. Another ex-Grand Vizier, namely 
Kiichiik Said Pasha, once his favourite private secretary, fared some- 
what better. Full of cunning and ruse, like his Imperial master, he 
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was initiated into too many secrets, and became consequently very 
troublesome and dangerous to the Sultan, who tried in vain to appease 
him by reiterated appointments to the Grand Vizierate, and the end 
of the continuous quarrel was the flight of Kiichiik Said to the British 
Embassy, from which time no mention was made of the former mighty 
man till later, when his former misgivings were pardoned and he was 
installed in the Imperial favour, and even made Grand Vizier again. 
A similar fate befell the ex-Grand Vizier Kiamil Pasha, the well-known 
friend of England, who attracted the displeasure of his master and 
was sent to Smyrna, as Governor-General of the province of Aidin. 
But even here he was under constant fear of the enmity of Abdul 
Hamid, and after having taken refuge in the British Consulate-General 
of Smyrna, it was only under the shelter of the British flag that he was 
able to return to Constantinople. 

As I happened to be present at someof the audiences accorded 
to his dignitaries, I was greatly struck by the dissimulation the Sultan 
practised even with his own servants. He used to point to either one 
of them, telling me, ‘ You see N. N. Efendi or Pasha is a very gifted, 
faithful officer’; but no sooner had the man left, when he said to 
me, without blushing, ‘Oh, do not believe what I said. N.N. is a 
first-rate scoundrel. I do not trust him.’ The effect of this un- 
princely and mean treatment may be easily imagined, and, having 
become commonly known, I do not wonder at all that he was feared 
by all and loved by nobody. 

Judging from the foregoing sketches of his character, it is not so 
easy to say whether his good or bad qualities were preponderating. 
If in the eyes of his own subjects he appeared as a ruthless tyrant 
and a cruel revengeful man, we must not forget that all the crying 
injustice of secret murders, exiles, and life-long imprisonments com- 
mitted in his name were the work of his too zealous servants in whose 
acts in the beginning he reluctantly acquiesced, but in the course of 
time fear, ambition, and lust of power had suppressed all delicacy of 
his feeling and made of him a bloodthirsty tyrant of the first order. 
Occasionally he was tormented by remorse, as was the case after the 
Armenian massacres, and without any reason he used to exclaim, 
‘Yes, yes, the Armenians! Alas! I had to be rigorous.’ Ina word, 
he was not very kindly disposed from nature, but circumstances had 
afterwards made of him an abominable tyrant. Next to the Armenians 
it was ‘ Young Turkey’ which gave him most trouble and anxiety, 
and the most severe punishment awaited those Young Turks who 
were accused and convicted of adherence to that party. He used to 
say to me, touching that question, ‘ Is it not sheer impudence on the 
part of these youngsters to presume that they know better the weal 
and woe of Turkey than myself? Constantly exposed to foreign 
attacks they aggravate our situation by interior troubles. What a 
pity for their sinful behaviour !’ 
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It is difficult to say how far our diplomatists accredited at his 
Court were aware of their being a playball in his hands, or if they 
ever penetrated his steadily plotting and intriguing mind. The main 
feature of his intercourse with the foreign representatives was polite- 
ness and courtesy. In addressing them through his interpreter, 
Munir Pasha or Ibrahim Bey, he always complacently smiled, and 
even occasional stings he used to hide under the cover of a sweet- 
sounding sentence. But this did not prevent his having a general 
aversion and hatred for all of them, for our diplomatists have been at 
all times the most troublesome element in Turkish Court life, and best 
liked have been the ambassadors who never come to the palace. To 
the rare exceptions belonged Lord Stratford de Redcliffe in the time 
of Abdul Medjid, Ignatieff in the time of Abdul Aziz, and Sir William 
White during the reign of Abdul Hamid. With regard to the latter 
diplomatist the Sultan said to me, ‘ Bu baba adam dir—he is a fatherly, 
i.e. kind, gentleman, who knows how to manage our susceptibilities, 
who has got a sparing eye for our shortcomings, whom I esteem, and 
whom I would also like if the policy of England would not contrast 
so much with the charms of his personality.’ Quite the reverse were 
his remarks about the predecessors of Sir William White. With Sir 
Philip (later Lord) Currie he found fault with his independent and too 
free behaviour, whereas Sir N. O’Conor very much pleased him 
by his mild and quiet mode of speaking, and by sedate, thoroughly 
gentlemanly manners. Sir Philip Currie had the misfortune 
to exhibit before the Sultan his independent and open English 
character, and by using free language he attracted the displeasure 
of the absolute ruler. The Sultan consequently played against the 
British Ambassador all kinds of tricks in order to annoy him. Such 
was his command not to heat the room when Sir Philip was received 
one day in the midst of winter; and whilst the Sultan was wrapped 
in an overcoat lined with precious fur the Ambassador had to stand 
for a length of time in his thin official dress and consequently caught 
a cold, by which he was kept indoors for a fortnight. Amongst the 
rest of thie diplomatists I heard him often praising the German 
Ambassador, von Radowitz ; the American Minister, Mr. Oscar Strauss, 
whom he called a quiet, obliging, and intelligent diplomatist ; the French 
M. Constans, whose acuteness of mind was frequently inopportune ; 
and the Austro-Hungarian Count Calice, whom he called a gentliman 
(a Turk is unable to pronounce three consecutive consonants). His 
sympathies and antipathies greatly depended on the ruling policy of 
the day, and nothing did excite better my astonishment than the way 
in which this, so to say, illiterate Turk, unacquainted with any European 
language, managed to get duly informed about the political events 
in the world ; how he shaped his judgment and how he was able to 
grasp the points in the changing situation. In this respect Sultan 
Abdul Hamid showed undoubtedly a most remarkable acuteness of 
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mind, and what aided him mostly was the strong retentive power 
of, his memory, so often characteristic of Orientals in general. This 
memory extended over small, unimportant as well as serious matters. 
Twenty-five years after his journey to Europe in company with his 
uncle Abdul Aziz, he remembered the streets—nay, single houses—in 
the towns he passed through ; he repeated to me, after five years, word 
for word, a Hungarian sentence I had quoted before him, and, having 
appeared before him as usual in a Hungarian braided dress, he asked 
me how it was that my coat was trimmed formerly with nine braids 
and this time he saw only seven. 

In Europe the extraordinary mental qualities of Sultan Abdul 
Hamid were not at all unknown. Prince Bismarck paid him a compli- 
ment by calling him the most astute diplomat in Europe. I often 
said to myself, ‘ What a great pity that this man could not make better 
use of his splendid faculties, and that his education was so utterly 
neglected !’ Unfortunately there was no use trying to persuade or to 
teach him.. The mainspring of all his actions was the fear of losing 
his throne and life, and all his efforts tended to ward off even the most 
distant danger he had suspected. It was this perpetual terror which 
made him a ruthless tyrant, sometimes even against his own will, 
and in this feeling of constant anxiety he had to have recourse to the 
vast number of spies and agents provocateurs in his service. Arriving 
sometimes early in the morning at the palace, I met in one of the 
rooms of the Secretariate-General many suspicious-looking kiatibs 
(scribes) going through various scraps of paper written with pencil, 
which contained the secret reports and annotations they had made 
the day before, causing frequently by these denunciations misfortune 
to innocent men or women. These scraps of paper, called djurnal, 
were handed over to one of the secretaries, and, after having been sifted 
by the latter, presented to the Sultan, who read them with keen interest 
and took special notice of them. 

He was besides informed and kept au courant by official and semi- 
official persons about all.occurrences and events of political, social, 
commercial, and religious bearing ; he wanted to know, to see, to hear, 
and to arrange everything. And in fact he had sometimes before him 
lying on his table the most different matters waiting for the Imperial 
decision. The request of a private man in some distant place in 
Asia Minor for permission to open a coffee-house; the report of a 
minister about a railway concession ; the account of an afiray at 
Basra between Turks and Arabs ; the proposal of the Sheikh-ul-Islam 
concerning the abuses noticeable in the public appearance of women ; 
a short summary of the daily papers ; the statement of an ambassador 
about his conversation with the Minister of the country he was 
accredited to, &e., &c.; all were found lying pell-mell on his table 
awaiting his decision. In the beginning of his reign he really read 
everything, and used to work from early in the morning till late in the 
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nighf. But as his age advanced and his vitality diminished he was . 
unable to satisfy his craving; matters were delayed, neglected, and 
ultimately confusion and disorder had set. in. Reluctant to notice 
the real cause of this retrogression, he began to lose temper and 
reproach his secretary, and even the most polite and sparing remark 
about the physical impossibility of realising his intentions was obsti- 
nately rejected. 

By trusting to nobody he had passed over many gifted honest 
men and felt, so to say, compelled to shut an eye before the grossest 
peculation of his favourites, and he once said to me, ‘I am well aware 
of the big fortunes my servants have amassed, but alas! the old time 
of confiscations has gone and I am powerless to prevent their greed.’ 
In illustration of his indulgence may be quoted the following witty 
remark of his. One day it was reported to him that a conjurer had 
performed the rather extraordinary feat of swallowing knives, forks, 
and spoons, upon which the Sultan remarked, ‘I find nothing 
miraculous in that; my minister of naval affairs swallows big ironclad 
frigates without doing harm to himself.’ 

In his desire to co-ordinate the interests of the State with those 
of his own family, or rather of his own person, he did not even take 
the trouble to disguise his feelings. One day he addressed a well- 
known diplomatist, who spoke to him of the interests of the Turkish 
State, in the following way : ‘I find it rather curious and strange that 
you (Europeans) always speak of the interests of the country and 
never of my own, nor of those of my family.’ In fact, Sultan Abdul 
Hamid became one of the most rigid autocrats on the throne of the 
Ottoman dynasty. There was no shadow of opposition left, for the 
revolutionary party of Young Turkey of that time had no influence 
on the bulk of the nation, and after having obliterated every trace of 
the Constitution he began to work havoc against any liberal movement, 
Even the word Hurriet, i.e. Liberty, was forbidden to be printed in 
the dictionaries. The Préss was most cruelly gagged by a society 
called Endjumen-Danish, i.e. Company of Scientists, and books having 
the slightest pretension to politics, history, and philosophy were put 
on the list of dangerous publications. 

Scientific acquirements should not extend, according to his views, 
beyond the limits of primordial knowledge, and when I was invited 
by him to give a programme of the studies in the University he 
intended to found, on the occasion of the anniversary of the twenty- 
fifth year of his reign, and laid particular stress upon the study of 
history, philosophy, and political economy, he sprang up and said, 
“No, sir, such knowledge will be dangerous for my people; they 
cannot be included in the programme.’ Of course, as a University 
without history and philosophy would be nonsense, the plan of a 
high school fell to the ground and I declined any further co-operation. 
Once or twice I took courage to open a discussion on the subject of 
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liberal and absolutist government with the object in view of hearing 
the motives of his owii rigorous measures against all liberal tendencies. 
As an incarnate autocrat he looked somewhat aghast at me, wondering 
at my audacity, but he soon regained his composure, quoting ih 
excuse of his rule the following pretexts. First of all he alluded to 
the discontent and enmity of his Christian subjects, whb, incited bv 
Burope, would use liberal concessions as a dangerous weapon igainst his 
own rule ; ‘and you cannot ask me,’ he said, ‘ to arm thy own implacable 
advetsaries myself.’ As to his Mussulman subjects, he said he would 
very mtich like to accord them full liberties, of course not in imitation 
of far advanced Europe, but they were still too young and unripe 
for such institutions as constitutional and parliamentary life; ‘and, 
you know,’ he added, ‘it is very dangerous to give a sharp knife 
into the hands of a young and inexperienced child.’ As a third plea 
he brought forward the great difference between East and West, and 
the historical development which alienates both fractions of mankind. 
He used to say, ‘ The Asiatic thinks, speaks, and acts quite differently 
from the European. My subjects have very modest wants, and it 
would be siniul to arouse in them desires which are useless and which 
they cannot satisfy. You see our labourers are happy with a bit of 
bread and cheese ; what is the use of whetting their appetite for 
noxious and costly meals?’ Besides this he liked to use the word 
* Besheriet,’ 7.c. human frailty, saying that men in general are much 
subjected to weaknesses, excusable from a human point of view, but 
it is the duty of rulers of men to consider-and to mitigate these 
foibles. 

I am sure he was himself fully convinced of the shallowness of 
these pretexts, but he had to find an excuse for the despotism and 
autocracy in which he was brought up in the palace, and which most 
Oriental, and even Occidental, princes think inseparable from the 
crown. 

In studying the despotic character of Sultan Abdul Hamid I 
always wondered how this man could endure the strong hand of 
Europe weighing so heavily upon him, and with what repugnance 
must he have borne the powerful restriction upon all his deeds and 
purposes. And yet he gave no sign of despondency ; he evidently 
feigned indifference, for he liked to show high spirits and hopefulness 
about the future destinies of Turkey. He said to me once, ‘I am 
fully satisfied with the march of events. The increasing sense of 
political and economical rivalry in Europe makes me safe against a 
sudden attack, and my utmost desire to get rid of the capitulations 
will be also realised.’ Thus spoke the ruler of a country in the most 
desperate situation ; the head of a State in the throes of bankruptcy, 
revolution, and dissolution. 

Being undoubtedly one of the most clever diplomatists and shrewd 
men who ever sat on a throne, ke really played most adroitly his 
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game against the open and secret plots of our cabinets, and, repre- -* 
senting in his own person all the different ministries, the department 
in which he showed the greatest skill was decidedly that of foreign 
affairs. It is true that in latter times he made also big mistakes, 
but this was the ominous influence of one or other of his obscure 
advisers. As far as I can judge from the last decade of the 
past century, the main feature of his foreign policy was a strict 
adherence to the alliance with Germany, a country he did not suspect 
of land-grabbing, and of which he said, ‘My ancestors, more than 
a hundred years ago, have shown me they had great confidence in 
Prussia.’ He alluded to the embassy sent by Sultan Mustafa in 1771 
to the Court of Frederic the Great, and the laudatory report given 
of the Prussians by his envoy; and he liked to mention the con- 
fidence given by his grandfather Sultan Mahmud to the afterwards 
famous General Moltke. He did not ignore the great profit the 
Germans drew from this alliance, but he used to say, ‘ The material 
benefits they reap are a just return for the services they render 
to the material future of Turkey and for the moral example they 
furnish to my people. It is useless cavilling against my friendship 
with the German Emperor. The Germans do me as much good as 
they are permitted to do, whereas the rest of Europe do meas much 
harm as they can.’ This confidence in the Kaiser was in fact un- 
limited, everything coming from Germany had won his favour, and 
his most beloved son, Burhan-ed-din, had very early to begin his 
German lessons. 

The Sultan’s relations to Russia were more of a personal character, 
inasmuch as the Czar Alexander the Third had given full promises 
to the Sultan not to interfere in the affairs of Turkey as long as the 
Porte adhered to the stipulations of the last treaty, particularly 
regarding the regular payment of the war indemnity. The Czar 
also gave full assurance that, whatever might befall the Sultan, he 
would find in the Emperor of Russia a personal friend and protector ; 
and I daresay this gave rise to the current rumour about the con- 
clusion of a secret alliance between Russia and Turkey. Abdul 
Hamid felt exceedingly happy about this security of his person, and 
in his delight he was anxious to impress his entowrage with admiration 
for Russia. It was in this frame of mind that he recommended me 
a friendly disposition towards Russia, saying ‘Russia, the old 
enemy of Turkey, has acted hitherto by the unalterable decree of the 
Almighty, and being moved by the same heavenly power to become 
in future our friend, there is no reason to repulse the tendered hand 
of amity, and if you are my friend, you must also become the friend 
of Russia,’ &c. When replying that such a change of principle 
would be highly injurious to my character, he turned to me, quite 
astonished, saying, ‘ And you believe character to be a regulative 
with public men?’ It must be said in the praise of many Turks, 
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even in his own surrounding, that this friendship for Russia was not 
shared in the palace, although the Sultan personally kept: faithfully 
to it. 

Sultan Abdul Hamid never made a secret of his pro-Russian 
feelings, originating from his outspoken love of despotic rule, so 
flourishing in Russia. During the late Russo-Japanese war, whilst 
sitting with him and with Ibrahim Bey, I began to speak of the chances 
Turkey would have just now to attack her old enemy and to take 
revenge for so many aggressions. I dwelt at some length on the 
details of the plan, he listened attentively, and when I finished speaking 
he turned to me, saying, “ At what scientific work are you engaged 
now ?’ showing somewhat impolitely that he was averse to the. 
discussion of politics with me. 

In his views regarding England he was less reserved, for he was 
not only an outspoken enemy, but a fanatical hater of Great Britain, 
in whom he saw the fons et origo of all the evil which befell him, and 
it was impossible to alter his views and to mitigate his rancour. The 
main reason lay (as I mentioned in The Story of My Struggles) in the 
fact of his having been brought up in the notion that England was 
the best friend of Turkey, whereas the events following his succes- 
sion to the throne had shaken his confidence, and his stubborn belief 
in the intentional mischief planned against him by the Cabinet of 
St. James’s grew always stronger. When it was said to him that the 
hands of the British Government are bound by the Parliament, he 
grew angry, saying, ‘ And you think me really so naive as to believe 
in the power of Parliament and constitution? These institutions 
may serve to deceive the public in Europe. Parliaments may speak, 
but the King can act as he likes.’ Owing to this misconception he 
had several times the idea of sending me with a private mission to 
Queen Victoria, and it was with great difficulty that he could be talked 
out of it. His enlightened Turkish subjects, and even the masses, 
were and are, on the contrary, full of sympathies for England, but 
nobody had the courage to assert such an opinion. One day, when 
discussing Anglo-Turkish relations, he grew rather excited and said 
to me, ‘ And you really have doubt as to England’s enmity against 
me? Look at their machinations with the Armenians, and is it out 
of friendship that they support the rebel Arab in Yemen? In taking 
away from me Egypt they have injured my title as Khalifa, for you 
know the right of the Khalifate rests upon the possession of the 
holy cities and Egypt. I can assure you I know who are my 
friends and enemies, and the pay-day of England will certainly 
come.’ 

To the political relations with France, Italy and Austria he devoted 
but a secondary attention, thinking that the interests of these Powers 
are either too remote from Turkey or too irrelevant for independent 
action. Pursuing a policy from hand to mouth, his main care was 
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bestowed on questions of immediate importance, but the much more - 
astonishing was the zeal he showed sometimes in the defence even of 
rights as to which he was sure to be defeated, and where his only object 
in view was to show teeth and to prove to the world that Turkey is 
not dead. With this seemingly useless opposition he aimed at the 
raising of his prestige in the Mohammedan world, to which he looked 
as a great factor in the future destiny of Turkey, although, as I 
gathered from occasional conversations with him, he had very dim 
notions about the Moslem world at large. 

Very defective likewise was his knowledge of his own race and 
his country, which he never visited personally, and it was quite a 
revelation to him when I said that the Turkish race had got the largest 
geographical extension and that the Turkish language shows com- 
paratively the slightest dialectical deviations. Despite this ignorance 
he sometimes showed Turkish national pride, but only as far as regards 
his own family ; for when I asked permission to deliver a lecture in 
the Galata College on the ethnology of the Turkish race, he bluntly 
refused, saying, ‘ We must not touch the question of nationality ; all 
Mohammedans are brethren, and any national partition wall will 
cause serious dissensions.’ 

In connection with his foreign policy it is worth mentioning his 
position and behaviour towards Christian princes and distinguished 
foreigners visiting his Court. Apparently a strict Mohammedan, he 
took great trouble to treat European princes on a par and to exhibit 
at the same time the quality of a grand seigneur. Anxious about the 
details of etiquette, every word and motion of his was studied, and 
the amount of care he paid to news and gossip concerning the Courts 
and high life of Europe is hardly credible. Nor was he indifferent to 
what the public opinion in Europe thought about his own person. 
For this purpose he spent large sums to fit up his palace with all the 
luxury of the princely mansions of the West. His table service was 
very rich in gold vessels and plates, his library contained the most 
valuable Oriental manuscripts, his stables were full of the finest 
horses, and in order to procure an amusement for his European guests 
he had his own opera, consisting of Italian and Armenian singers, 
which was attended by his own person and a few ladies seated in the 
closely latticed box. Once I too was invited to such a performance. 
The theatre was quite empty, excepting two boxes; in one was 
the Sultan with Baron Marschal, the German Ambassador; in the 
other were Prince Burhaneddin with Baron Wangenheim and 
myself. 

Being desirous of creating a good opinion in Europe, he spent large 
sums of money to influence the press in his favour, and I remember 
his efforts to silence some obscure Neapolitan paper which had spread 
a scandalous report about his person. It was of no avail to call to 
his memory the Turkish proverb, ‘The dog barks but the caravan 
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continues its way.’ The much greater was his sensitiveness when 
a respectable European paper attacked him, and in such 
cases he not only appealed to the respective governments but 
also to the sovereign of the country, asking the punishment of the 
offender. There is no exaggeration in stating that the money he 
spent in this direction, together with the salary of his numerous spies, 
amounted annually to several millions sterling. How this and many 
other foibles can be accounted for in the face of his undoubtedly 
mental superiority is really difficult to explain. Inexplicable is the 
whole personality of this extraordinary man. In viewing the various 
features of his character, as sketched in the preceding pages, and in 
examining his good and bad qualities, we must come to the conclusion 
that he was at all events a remarkable man ; a prince who could have 
left a great name behind him, if he had had a proper education, if he 
had found an influential minister to mitigate his passions, and if the 
throne he inherited had not been beset with so many insuperable 
difficulties, dangers, and trials. 

What I deem the greatest misfortune for the late Sultan was his 
having been behind his own subjects in education, in knowledge, and 
particularly in his notions about the tendencies and views of modern 
life. Whereas the more or less educated Osmanli was decidedly 
progressive and a staunch adherent to liberalism, the Sultan not only 
clung spasmodically to the antiquated form of administration, but 
his main effort was directed towards the strengthening and increasing 
of absolute government, and in this regard he found himself always 
at variance with the large majority of the better-class Turks. In the 
beginning of my personal connection with him I have, as I have said 
above, cautiously touched this question, alluding to the ease and comfort 
enjoyed by constitutional rulers in remitting the great and heavy work 
of government to responsible Ministers, 7.e. by ruling instead of govern- 
ing. He was at once ready with an answer, saying, ‘ Nobody would be 
happier than myself if I could alleviate the burden resting on my 
shoulders and if my officials were ripe for self-government. But can I 
trust to them ? Are they patriotic and honest to be relied upon? J am 
sorry to say ‘‘ No!” They must be educated for the enjoyment of liberty 
and free institutions, and before planting the noble tree of liberalism 

_I have to clear away the rubbish and weed which cover the ground, 
and I must consider before all the unpreparedness of the man in the 
East to adopt the manners, habits, and views of the man in the West.’ 
When in conversation of this kind I used to bring into relief the 
eminently democratic spirit of Islam, he endeavoured to point to the 
happy state of morals of that time and to the deplorable change which 
has taken place since the first epoch, called the ‘ Time of Happiness’ 
(Vakti Seadet). In a word he spared no trouble to justify his despotic 
rule, and was not the least confused when finding himself called a 
‘tyrant.’ 
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And let me say at once he fully deserved that title, and as a 
tyrant he was most intensely hated by the leading society of the 
Turkish nation, not even excepting those who crouched and bowed 
before him, and whom circumstances had forced to be executors of 
his despotic will. It is not only the so-called Young Turkish party 
that used the most insulting titles and epithets when mentioning his 
name, but I heard even his Ministers and Ambassadors cursing and 
execrating him and calling him the black misfortune of the Ottoman 
nation. This aversion and abhorrence were particularly noticeable 
at the time when his grave sickness became known to the public at 
large. Excepting the Yildiz clique, the Turks grew impatient of his 
approaching end, and everybody was anxious for his disappearance 
from the world ; they most ardently wished a change and a speedy 
redemption from the terrible misfortune caused by the reign of Sultan 
Abdul Hamid. 


This change has set in sooner than the Turks and the world in 
general believed, and has evidently surprised nobody more than the 
Sultan himself. It was during the concluding portion of his life 
that Sultan Abdul Hamid gave us the most splendid proof of his 
sagacity, endurance, and capability to accommodate himself to the 
most unexpected events, and to look into the face of the most cruel 
turn of fate. I allude to the Turkish revolution in July 1908, and to 
the behaviour the Sultan manifested towards that emergency. There 
were certainly sundry signs of the approaching storm noticeable in 
May and June of the said year. One of my friends wrote to me: ‘ The 
dejection of the Sultan owing to his illness (cystic catarrh) is daily 
increasing, and the effect is painfully felt in his entowrage. He is much 
more irascible than before... .I have got very sad forebodings 
of the near future before us.’ Mens sana in corpore sano, says the 
Latin proverb; no wonder, therefore, that the gradually weakened 
body of the despotic ruler had unavoidably lost its pristine mental 
force, the unflagging energy and perseverance so much admired by 
all who knew him. The discontent in all classes of society was audible 
like the distant rolling of an approaching tempest. Up to the 
present the Sultan had had fair ground to rely upon the unswerving 
fidelity of his soldiers ; but when, owing to great financial straits, these 
faithful servants were neither paid nor fed and clad, and were besides 
forcibly kept under arms beyond their terms undcr the murderous 
sun of Arabia, the love and veneration for the holy person of the 
Padishah had gradually disappeared. The first leader who availed 
himself of the discontent was nearly sure of success, and when the 
young officers Enver and Niazi, tired of continual privation and 
threatened by the humiliating influence of the palace spies, appealed 
to their regiments, they found at once a willing ear, and unfurled the 
standard of revolution. 
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The news of the military revolt in Macedonia had hardly reached 
Yildiz, when the Sultan, perceiving the high importance of what had 
happened, gathered round him the chief supporters of his rule to 
deliberate about the necessary measures. Of course the first thing 
to be done was to order military assistance against the rebel forces 
in Macedonia. Regiments stationed in Asia Minor were brought to 
Salonica, but having been worked eighteen months before by Nazim 
Bey, who, disguised as a preacher, had won them over to the revolu- 
tion, they refused obedience, and, joining their mutinous brethren, 
swelled the ranks of the rebellion. At this juncture, when all wise- 
acres of the absolutist rule had lost their heads, the Sultan alone 
kept firm. He showed a resolute mien, and, to the great surprise 
of the members of the Council, he said : ‘ I see there is only one course 
left, and this is the restitution of the Constitution. I think the nation 
is now riper than at the time of my accession to the throne. At all 
events, this is the only way out of the puzzle; we must try it.’ Having 
made up his mind to become a constitutional monarch, Sultan Abdul 
Hamid had no scruple as to undergoing at once the extraordinary 
change from the extremity of absolute rule to that of a democratic, 
nay, ultra-Liberal, prince, trying to surpass in words and acts the 
most advanced of his rebel subjects. He fixed to his breast the 
cockade of revolution, and, without being asked, he declared his 
desire to become president of the Committee of Union and Progress— 
the very committee which planned and executed the whole rising 
against his wild despotism, and which many. years ago called him a 
murderer and a most horrible miscreant. 

When I remember the Sultan using, in my conversations with 
him, the strongest language against Liberal institutions, and that in 
his ear the words ‘ Constitution,’ ‘ Parliament,’ and the like, sounded 
as the most shocking death-knell, while he prohibited the printing of 
the word Hurriet—i.e. Liberty ; and when I picture to myself the 
Sultan as the chief guardian of the Constitution, delivering a speech in 
Parliament and inviting to his table his former deadly enemies, I 
cannot help declaring that he is the most clever prince that ever sat 
on a throne, and his adaptability to the most cruel exigencies is 
certainly most astonishing. And this extraordinary mental self- 
coercion took place at a time when suffering from various bodily 
diseases, and his mental power was by no means adequate to the task 
before him. There is no doubt his sudden conversion was met by 
his former enemies with a similar quite unexpected volie-/ace, for the 
ci-devant rebels did not shrink, when his guests at dinner, from kissing 
his hands and the hem of his dress ; nay, some of them shed tears of 
emotion when in presence of the exalted person of the Padishah. 
Such is the East with all its extravagances and all its queer manifesta- 
tions of human soul ! 

Those who knew the character and the leanings of Abdul Hamid 
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could not conceal their doubt in his sincerity, and the opinion was 
prevalent that his entire behaviour, all his assurances of fidelity to ~ 
the Constitution, and all signs of his conversion were based upon 
falsehood and the outcome of his mastery in the art of dissimulation. 
This scepticism was quite justified, as the event of the 13th of April 
has fully proved that what is bred in the bone will come ont in the 
flesh. Sultan Abdul Hamid was the last man to renounce his dear 
habit of intriguing and plotting ; he thought, with the rich means at 
his disposal, and assisted by the host of malcontents, he would succeed 
in getting rid of the fetters imposed upon him by the Constitution, 
and that he would regain his former position of an unrestricted tyrant 
and autocrat. This shows that he still clung to his former notions 
and views about the character of his people, in whose political 
awakening he did not believe at all. He evidently thought that the 
Young Turks were accessible to bribes and amenable to all the per- 
versities of his Imperial will, like the Old Turks, and that, having 
broken the charm of the new era by his mock constitutional bearing, 
the collapse of the movement would soon follow. He remained in 
utter ignorance of the real state of things, and he really had no know- 
ledge of the great change which has taken place in the mind of his 
nation. As far as I can state on personal experience, his entourage 
intentionally concealed from him the various symptoms of: political 
change which preceded the rising in Macedonia; he did not know the 
distress, the privation, and the discontent in the ranks of his army ; 
and when he appealed to their attachment and loyalty in the time of 
need, he saw his utter disappointment and forlorn condition. 

His last effort, bordering on despair, is an unmistakable sign of 
his decaying mental capacity. Once again he has set in motion his 
favourite game of intrigues and secret machination by seducing his 
own soldiers to disobedience and murder of their own officers—a most 
cruel and horrible act, brought about by money and the fanaticism 
of ignorant mollas and dervishes. Their war-cry, “ The religion is in 
danger,’ or ‘ The Sheriat is neglected,’ was quite enough to drive the 
plain Anatolian mad; the name of Young Turk was declared to be 
equivalent with Unbeliever; and who knows what the end of the 
riot of the 13th of April would have been if the Young Turks had not 
seized so quickly the importance of the situation, and if the army of 
Salonica had not remained faithful to the cause of liberty? Their 
hurrying to Constantinople formed the decisive turn in the whole 
movement, for the nearer Shevket Pasha, the commander of the 
Salonica troops, approached to the walls of Constantinople, the weaker 
grew the spirit of resistance in the barracks, whose garrisons had been 
all determined to fight for Abdul Hamid. The bugle of their brother- 
soldiers sobered one portion of the so-called defenders of the absolute 
ruler, whilst the bayonets of the advancing columns lifted the veil 
from the eyes of the other portion, and after a comparatively short 
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struggle the fight ended in the complete victory of the liberating army 
of Salonica. 

Had this catastrophe occurred some ten or fifteen years before, 
I am sure Sultan Abdul Hamid, then in full possession of his bodily 
strength, would have put himself at the head of the Yildiz garrison 
and would have made a last effort to save his throne. But with the 
advance of age, and suffering as he did from various infirmities, he 
was bodily weak and spiritually broken, and he could not resist the 
intruding army. As behoves a thorough Oriental, he made bonne 
mine au mauvais jeu, acquiesced in the ordinance of kismet (fate), 
and declared himself ready to abdicate in favour of his brother Reshad 
Efendi, and to submit unconditionally to the will of his victors. 

Thus ended the career of one of the greatest tyrants and most 
gifted rulers that ever sat on the throne of Turkey. The man in whose 
presence even the strongest men trembled, for he was the unrestrained 
arbiter of the life and wealth of thirty millions of his subjects; the 
man who never suffered the slightest opposition from any mortal, 
whether native or foreigner, had to submit to the order of a simple 
officer and to leave at midnight his palace, his family, his treasures, 
and all the luxury of his princely mansion, to be transported to 
Salonica in the summer-house of one of his Jewish subjects ; and this 
under the influence of terror and anxiety of being killed on the way. 
Verily such a sudden fall and such an extraordinary turn of fate, rare in 
the history of mankind, must have been overwhelming eten to the 
blind fatalism of an Oriental, and when leaving the gate of Yildiz 
Abdul Hamid may have remembered the Persian poet’s verse : 


The spider hangs the curtain over princely palaces ; 
The owl stands sentry on the cupola of Efrasiab. 
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Vistrors to Venice even in the torrid months of summer are many— 
Southerners naturally rather than Northerners—Egyptians, Greeks, 
Turks, dwellers in Southern Italy and on the coasts of the Adriatic, 
and those from mid-Europe to whom the luxury of ideal sea bathing 
is unattainable in their own country, All these as soon as possible 
after their arrival wend their way to the shores of the Lido, now no 


longer 
a bare strand ‘ 


Of hillocks heaped from ever shifting sand 
Matted with thistles and amphibious weeds, 


as when Byron took his daily gallop along it, but strewn with fresh 
accessories yearly in the shape of huge, many hundred-roomed cara- 
vanserais, termed ‘Tours de Babel’ by the Armenian monks dwelling 
on the island hard by, whose prescriptive rights of light and air from 
over the blue sea they block out. 

Among this heterogeneous throng of visitors, as they either laze 
down Lidowards in a gondola on the outgoing tide, or form one of a 
crowd on the fussy little steamers which take them thither for twenty 
centessimi a head, there will hardly be one but will cast his eyes with 
pleasure beyond the grim guardship, always stationed in mid-stream, 
over to the agreeable bank of green foliage which, forming the Giardini 
Pubblici, stretches seaward from the Riva degli Schiavoni, and is the 
more attractive owing to the paucity of foliage to be found in the 
waterways of the city, and in most of the lands from which the visitors 
have come. 

But standing out from amongst and above this boskage another 
object, namely, a large Union Jack, is sure to attract attention. Flags 
are not usual forms of decoration ashore in Venice, save of course 
that trinity, grandiose in size, which, at much yearly expense to the 
Municipality, fill the air on féte days in the Place of St. Mark’s with 
the brightest of colouring, and by their magnitude dwarf and hide the 
incomparable facade of its Basilica. The British flag therefore, which 
dominates the greenery on the way to the Lido, may well elicit ques- 
tionings, the reply to which will be that its novel appearance in the 
public gardens is due to the fact that it surmounts the British Pavilion 
at the Venice International Exhibition of Fine Arts, a pavilion which 
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good fortune has placed on the summit of the highest, perhaps one might 
with truth say the only, piece of elevated ground in Venice. 

These Giardini Pubblici were made just a century ago, and are due 
to the insatiable energies of Napoleon, who demolished any number 
of monasteries to make what was, until lately, a park of little use to 
the Venetians, although it is the only public place where the limbs of 
energetic citizens can be stretched, or a hundred yards of soil can 
be found unencumbered by a crowd of foot passengers. It would 
appear to be an ideal receptacle for the usual denizens of such places 
in foreign cities, namely, nursemaids and children, but unfortunately 
it is almost impossible of access by land, save through many intricacies 
of pathways too unsavoury for well nurtured children destitute of 
perambulators (for such means of conveyance exist not in Venice), 
and unpalatable to the gutter children, whose quarters surround the 
gardens, they preferring to play on the small pieces of foreshore 
afforded by the boat builders’ yards that interpose themselves so 
picturesquely (as artists know) between the gardens and the Riva degli 
Schiavoni. 

George Sand in her Lettres d'un Voyageur, speaking of these gardens, 
informed the world that the Venetian ladies feared both heat and cold, 
for they were so frail and delicate that a ray from the sun hazarded 
their complexion, and a breath of wind their life—hence they never 
ventured to gardens where they might have benefited their health, 
and consequently the place was deserted save ‘ pour quelques vieillards 
grognons, quelques fumeurs stupides et quelques bilieux mélan- 
coliques.” 

The Municipality of Venice (owing perhaps to the enjoyment of the 
gardens being made so little of) has of late years assigned the greater 
part of them to other uses, although by so doing they have raised the 
‘ire of a certain section of their constituents, who see in this utilisation 
an encroachment on rights of free access of which they never availed 
themselves. 

Italy just now is filled with an activity strangely in contrast to 
its former lethargy—activity in the fields of thought, religion, politics, 
industry and art—an activity in some of these domains which, 
perhaps, tends towards destruction as much as construction. It 
permeates the whole peninsula, but is most in evidence in its northern 
provinces of Piedmont, Lombardy, and Venetia. No one can traverse 
the southern watershed of the Alps without seeing from west to east 
the energy that is being displayed, and the prosperity evidenced in the 
expansion not only of the cities of Turin and Milan but those of lesser 
size, and the recognition and utilisation of the benefits which Nature 
has bestowed upon the whole valley of the Po.' 

Venice thirty years ago seemed to those who then visited it a city 


* Venice obtains her electrie supply from water-power in the Euganean Hills, 
many miles away. 
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of the dead. Yriarte in his Venise, published in 1880, spoke of its 
inhabitants as ‘ un monde qui semble d’avoir perdu son ame et sa vie,’ 
and added that it was permeated with a ‘ tristesse douce et constante, 
qui gagne peu a peu le coeur le plus viril et s’impose 4 l’esprit le moins 
sentimental.’ _ 

But the Venetians, now that they form part of Italy, have not only 
shared with their countrymen in the Renaissance but appear deter- 
mined once more to dominate the Northern Adriatic. Unfortunately 
they have more than one serious difficulty to contend with. Whilst 
other cities can extend their borders north, south, east, and west, cover 
them with houses of the well to do, and factories with dwellings for 
those who toil therein, and can carry these workers far afield by means 
of tramways and other forms of cheap locomotion, Venice has no 
such possibilities. Every yard of her soil that emerges above her 
waterways is already covered, and remunerative industries on any 
large scale that require large ground space appear impossible. The 
stillness that is one of the charms and attractions of the city remains 
unbroken by the riveting of girders, or even the clink of the trowel, 
and save for a large new railway terminus and the doubling of the 
viaduct which carries the line over the lagoons—in themselves testi- 
monies to the increasing prosperity of the place—the builder’s occupa- 
tion seems non-existent. 

Again, the increasing size of ships and the decreasing depth of the 
approaches to the city render the future of the shipping industry, 
for which they have been so renowned in the past, a very uncertain one. 

To the outsider, therefore, the perspicuity of the Venetians, in 
seeing a way out of the impasse that Nature had placed in the way of 
outlets such as these to their energies, through the medium of a huge 
Biennial International Art Exhibition, appears little less than a heaven- 
born inspiration. 

In formulating such a world-wide scheme, however, Venice had 
abundant reason to expect success, whether she regarded it from a 
political, geographical, or artistic standpoint. No other nation in 
Europe has so few political antipathies as Italy. An International 
Exhibition in France, for instance, could not command the cordial 
co-operation of Germany or vice versa. England is too far afield, 
and besides, as a nation, is only now beginning to show that she 
is not altogether a negligible quantity in all matters pertaining 
te Art. Besides the capitals of these countries have already old 
established exhibitions, whose domains and personnel it would be 
impossible either to annex or ingratiate. Venice has the advantage 
in this respect of being able to start with no vested, hide-bound 
interests to contend with. 

From a geographical point of view also she has everything in her 
favour, for she stands almost at the central point of Europe, having 
connexion by land or sea with every quarter of the globe, to such an 
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unequalled extent that works of art even from America or Japan can, 
if desired, be unloaded at the gates of her Exhibition grounds. 

And as to her artistic advantages, it is almost a waste of ink and 
paper to set them down. 

It has been said of Japan— 

Art is Art all over this quaint country, 
Art is almost air, for everybody breathes it. 

To Venice such words not only apply to-day but have done ever 
since she rose from the sea. Where in Paris, Berlin, London, or any 
of the world’s capitals, nay, even in that of Italy itself, shall we find 
such magnificent specimens of the Art of all the ages, not displayed 
in a single example, nor in a single branch, but covering the whole 
range of architecture and painting, as expressed in Byzantine, Gothic, 
Renaissance, and Rococo times, and all of which cheft-d@uure are 
placed in settings such as it is the aspiration of every lover of art the 
world over to see before he dies? A city unique in its inspiration, 
its beauty, its seductiveness. A city endowed by the hand of Nature 
quite as much as of man, owing its existence to an enchanted wand, 
concerning whom every poet who has sung has dwelt as much upon 
the setting, 


Roofed with clouds of rich emblazonry, 
as upon the 

Temples and palaces, 

Fabrics of enchantment piled to heaven. 
Lastly, a city the home of such giants of painting as Giorgione, Titian, 
Tintoret and Veronese, not to mention Tiepolo, Canale, or Guardi. 

Thus it came to pass that when in 1893 it was a question amongst 
all the cities of Italy how to commemorate fittingly the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the marriage of their sovereigns, those in power at 
Venice were sage enough to inaugurate a policy which should not only 
carry on the old esthetic traditions of their city but should attract 
to its portals a host of participants who would bring honour as well 
as prosperity in their train. And so every other year since then a 
considerable part of the city’s efforts has been spent in organising an 
International Fine Arts Exhibition, until it has not only assured 
itself of the cordial co-operation of the nations of the world but 
provided a biennial congress of Art which it is impossible for any 
country to ignore if it wishes to take a share in the world’s progress 
in Art, to show what its countrymen are doing, and to obtain an 
accurate estimate of its position in comparison with other nations. 
Every artist on the Continent now knows that Venice dominates 

the situation, and English artists are slowly beginning to realise that 
fact. The recognition too by the profession of the benefits that have 
accrued to them through the Venice Exhibition has been spontaneous, 
whole-hearted, and unanimous, as was evidenced in the enthusiasm that 
prevailed at the breakfast given to Professor Fradeletto at the opening 
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of the present Exhibition, enthusiasm unknown in art circles in England. _ - 
On that occasion some 200 artists from every nation, save our own, 
assembled to tender their indebtedness and thanks to the Professor, 
and the plaudits which greeted every mention of his name, and punc- 
tuated every sentence of his eloquently expressed thanks, must have 
been very grateful to the Member of Parliament for Venice and the 
Honorary Secretary of the Exhibition, for it is mainly due to his 
unwearied efforts that the present achievement has been arrived at. 

What this achievement is may thus be summarised. Venice has 
herself expended over a million and a half lire on the erection and 
decoration of her main buildings. She has been the medium whereby 
artists have effected sales during the last seven exhibitions to the 
extent of three million lire. For British artists, hitherto a very small 
section of the whole, she has obtained recognition in the shape of 
many decorations granted to them; her King and Queen have pur- 
chased no fewer than fifteen British pictures ; Venice, for its modern 
Art Gallery, has acquired twenty-seven, and many others have passed 
into municipal and private collections in Italy. 

But having laboured so hard to secure this fruition she now 
naturally feels herself in a position to dictate her terms to those who 
wish to participate in her success. Hithertoshe has admitted to a place 
on the walls of her Exhibition buildings the work of all nations, but 
now she finds even the thirty-seven galleries insufficient for the needs 
of the kingdom of Italy and certain privileged artists who on each 
occasion she invites to fill galleries with their productions. Many 
countries foreseeing this have been quick to recognise the importance 
of acquiring permanent habitations of their own, and the Governments 
of Belgium, Hungary, and Bavaria, countries where Art is just now 
in a very vital condition, have secured and built for themselves suites 
of galleries which their artists have been glad to decorate most sump- 
tuously. The Government of France and probably Germany will at 
the next Exhibition be also the possessors of their own buildings. 

Such being the condition of affairs, the authorities at the close of 
the last Exhibition felt themselves, in fairness to other nations, unable 
to extend any longer to Great Britain hospitality on any such ex- 
tended scale as her Art demanded, and an intimation was conveyed 
to those who then represented her that steps must be taken to pro- 
vide a locale of their own. At the same time a building, in what is 
undoubtedly the best situation in the gardens, was offered to them 
for the sum of 29001. 

The task of providing this sum, and the further amount neces- 
sary to furnish and decorate the interior and instal a fitting collection 
of pictures, should not have been a difficult one, but it proved to 
be so, and it was only at the last moment, through the liberality of 
Sir David Salomons, who came forward and offered to find a sum 
sufficient to secure the building in perpetuity for the adequate 
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representation of British Art, that Great Britain was not deprived of 
further participation in this all-important show. 
Sir David Salomons gave as his reasons for making the gift that— 
English artists should not be placed in a worse position than foreign artists 


at such an important International Exhibition. 
They might extend their means of becoming known and earning their liveli- 


hood, 

Their Art might be improved by competition of a healthy character. 

Other contributors provided a further sum of 500/., which enabled 
the Committee to decorate and furnish the interior of the building 
in a measure, not of course comparable with that of buildings which 
rely on Government aid, but sufficient to present a quiet and 
dignified setting to the 150 pictures by which our artists are now 
represented, and also to pay the expenses of supervision and upkeep 
during the present Exhibition. 

The complete success of any undertaking of this kind cannot be 
assured without much being done for the artist. He is too often 
indisposed (perhaps by the nature of his profession) to combine, 
in any matter requiring much expenditure of time or trouble. 
The Venetian authorities, aware of this artistic trait, doubtless owe 
much of their success to its recognition. For in contrast to the treat- 
ment of the artist elsewhere (in Great Britain, for instance, where 
he has to deliver his picture unpacked at the Exhibition doors, or 
in France, where at the Salon a stranger has to pay ten francs before 
he can get his picture as far as submission to the jury) they have 
arranged that, in the case of a picture for Venice, itis fetched, packed, 
sent thither, and returned to the studio without one pennyworth’s 
expense to the artist, even though he may reside at the furthermost 
point of the British Isles. Of this considerable expense the Venetian 
Municipality bears 75 per cent., the remainder being defrayed by 
the British Committee. In fact, the only tax imposed on the artist 
is one of 5 per cent. if he sells his picture. More than this: In case 
the artist should wish to visit the Exhibition he is furnished with a 
voucher, which enables him to obtain a rebate of from 40 per cent. 
to 60 per cent. on Italian railways, not only on his journey to and 
from Venice, but wherever he may wish to travel in Italy during 
the continuance of the Exhibition.’ 

To secure these benefits for the artist and organise the English 
section has entailed an amount of work and expense for the British 
Committee that can hardly be expected to be renewed with each 
recurring Exhibition. Fortunately, since the task was entered upon, 
the English Government has determined to interest itself in the 
exhibition abroad of Great Britain’s arts and industries, and has 
founded a Department under the Board of Trade for that purpose. 


* An appeal by the Venetians to our railway companies to grant a similar adyan- 
tage met with a polite refusal. 
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Italy, curiously enough, will be the first country over two of whose 
Exhibitions this gis has been cast. It would seem proper, therefore, 
that to Rome and Turin should be added Venice, where British Art 
could be very materially assisted in the future at a very small ex- 
penditure to the nation, now that the preliminary outlay has been 
met out of private purses. Great Britain would then fall into line with 
other countries, whose sections are all under governmental coutrol. 

As no account of any fulness has appeared in any of the English 
news-sheets as to the Exhibition itself, it may be of interest in con- 
clusion to say a few words, not of criticism, but merely of description, 
to show its cosmopolitan character, its completeness as representing 
European Art of to-day, and its value as an educational factor for 
artists all the world over. 

The main Palace consists of thirty-seven galleries of varying 
dimensions, the visitor entering through two large halls, the first 
the Salon of the Cupola, domed and with decorations just completed of 
the most sumptuous kind from the brush of Galileo Chiri, an Italian 
artist of much repute. The whole of this gallery is furnished with 
hangings of magnificent Genoese velvet, made in Venice, Passing 
on we come to a fine,.well-proportioned hall, which forms a cool and 
quiet lounge. It is decorated with frescoes, the gift of the King of Italy, 
by Aristide Sartorio, an artist whose work is well known in England, 
and who is now engaged on a colossal frieze for the Chamber of Depu- 
ties in Rome. What are known as the ‘ International Galleries ’ 
open out on either side of this, and contain works by artists of various 
countries, who are practically hors concours. Italian pictures are 
for the most part separated in rooms according to the schools they 
represent, and we find chambers assigned to the artists of Rome, 
Piedmont, Naples, and Venice. But the most interesting feature is 
the ‘ one man’ shows, where selected artists have each a room placed 
at their disposition for the exhibition of some fifty canvases, The 
artists selected this year for this distinction are the well-known 
Frenchman, Paul Albert Besnard; Anders Zorn and Peter Kroyer, 
Scandinavians ; and Franz Stuck, now the most sought after painter 
in Germany, who combines the idealism of Boechlin and Klinger 
with the realism of Max Liebermann, and whose thirty-one pictures 
are appraised by their owners (for they are for the most part loans) 
at some 60;000/. Besides these we have galleries assigned to native 
artists from all parts of Italy, some living, some deceased ; amongst 
these may be named Camillo Innocenti (who recently exhibited in 
London), Jerace the sculptor, Tallone, Tito and Ciardi (foremost among 
Venetian artists), Bergler (a Sicilian), as well as Passini, Fattori, 
and Cairati, who have all passed away. The distinction of a ‘ one 
man ’ show is now a much sought for honour by Italian artists. The 
only nationality that still has a place to itself in the main Palace 
is America, a gallery being placed at the disposal of a collection 
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organised by the National Academy of Design, New York, and a smaller 
room to American artists resident in Paris. 

Flanking the Palace on either side are the handsome pavilions 
of Hungary and Belgium, and further afield those of Great Britain 
and Bavaria. Our pavilion stands on an eminence approached by a 
broad avenue of planes. The galleries are five in number, three of 
which are occupied by oil-paintings, one by water-colours, and one 
by black and white. 

The collection selected by a committee in England consisting 
of Sir George Frampton, R.A., Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A., and Gros- 
venor Thomas may be termed unacademic in character, with a 
Scottish flavouring, but is remarkable for the high level of attain- 
ment, for the absence of eccentricities which so frequently mar the 
exhibits of other nations, and for the reserve of power it suggeste. 
Every picture is spaced and hung on the line. ‘ Un grand succés’ 
was the verdict unhesitatingly given by the authorities at the open- 
ing, and this has been endorsed by the Commission appointed to 
acquire pictures for the National Gallery of Italy selecting as its first 
choice an English picture. It was the only picture by a foreign artist 
that was purchased, and it was chosen even before any by native 
artists. The canvas in question was Polymnia, by John Lavery, 
which many will remember having seen at the Franco-British show. 
Besides this, almost all the exhibits of porcelain were acquired for the 
National Museum of Industrial Art. 

A word more. One Englishman’s name is still on everyone’s 
lips who visits Venice. Byron, Shelley, Wordsworth, Browning, and 
Dickens, not to mention other immortals, have been moved to pour 
out impassioned language concerning the beauties of the Queen of 
the Adriatic, but their most ardent speech leaves one unmoved when 
compared with the burning words of Ruskin, who lavished all the 
best of his marvellous diction in his determination to make the world 
appreciate those glories of Art that the city he loved so well con- 
tained. His teachings may in these revolutionary days be questioned 
and his preaching combated, but he still magnetises the most luke- 
warm tourist and compels him to study what he would otherwise 
pass by. Englishmen wonder that Venice, for whose pre-eminence 
he laboured so long, has raised no monument in testimony of the 
debt she owes him. Maybe she considers that an imperishable one 
exists in the words that he has written concerning every palace, 
church, picture, and stone of any worth in her city. But Venetian 
memorials apart, should not Englishmen place somewhere their tribute 
to the debt they, too, owe to their great countryman, who has enabled 
them to enter into the heart and soul of Venice, and where better 
could they erect it than on the one spot in Venice over which Great 
Britain’s flag may be flown, arin the British Pavilion in the 
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THE EXTINCTION OF THE UPPER 
CLASSES 


THE title placed at the head of this paper has nothing to do with the 
Budget of the year 1909. Compared with the pecuniary embarrass- 
ment which would be caused by taxation much heavier than any yet 
proposed in England, the subject now to be treated is overwhelming 
in sinister import. If present conditions are allowed to continue, it 
can be shown with mathematical certainty that the families of the 
present upper classes, with their share of the good qualities of our race, 
will simply cease to exist. 

In order that a nation should maintain its numbers unaltered, an 
average of about four children must be born to each marriage which 
produces children at all. If we subtraet those who will not reach 
maturity, those who will not marry, and those who, although married, 
will have no children, on the average, out of a number of such families, 
two children, equal to the number of the parents, will be left to continue 
the race. Such is the result of the Registrar-General’s returns. 

Now, in the investigations outlined below, it is shown that, in the 
landed and higher professional classes, the average number of children 
born nowadays in a fertile marriage is little, if at all, over three, while 
it is known that similar results hold good for the upper ranks of the 
skilled artisans. Not only then are these sections of the community not 
increasing their numbers, but they are diminishing—diminishing abso- 
lutely, and even more rapidly in proportion to the nation as a whole. 

Good qualities tend to be inherited. They are, it is true, complex 
in character. It needs the conjunction of many different factors to 
produce a man of ability, a woman of beauty and charm. Hence we 
cannot, at present at all events, trace the descent of ability, moral 
character or beauty in the same precise way we can follow from 
generation to generation certain bodily diseases or mental defects. 
These bad qualities depend on a definite pathological condition, and 
some of them seem to be inherited in accordance with definite 
Mendelian Jaws. No such simplicity marks the descent of desirable 
qualities. Nevertheless, it is certain that the presence of such 
qualities in the parents will result in a larger number of the children 
possessing them, or something like them, than in families less richly 
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endowed by Nature. Good and noble qualities are the greatest 
possession of our race. To a preponderating extent they are born, 
not made, and can only be developed where they are already latent. 
To secure the improvement, or even to prevent the deterioration, of 
our race it is necessary to replenish our national exchequer of life 
more freely from our better than from our worse stocks. 

Now the present upper classes are the result of a thousand years of 
selection—selection for character and ability by which men rise to 
eminence, selection for the womanly virtues and graces for which 
they choose their wives. Disturbing causes doubtless have come in. 
Men have risen by accident or ingenuity rather than by character or 
ability, and women have been married for their worldly possessions 
alone. 

But broadly speaking, natural selection has worked well ; families 
that have risen by virtue of their qualities, often manifested through 
several generations, have remained in the front rank of good citizen- 
ship, by reason of the same qualities handed down by inheritance, 
and showing themselves in one or other of the ever-spreading lines 
of descent. By reason of their large numbers, such families have 
permeated all classes, and the nation has been recruited from stocks 
which have proved themselves worthy to be winners in life’s race. 

Thirty years have sufficed to alter all this. In detail, the change 
is obvious to everyone—families of two or three replace the eight or 
ten of the last generation. The ‘ only child’ and the couplet are now 
familiar to all of us. But the total effect and the loss to the nation 
pass almost unnoticed. People band themselves together into 
societies for protecting low-grade aborigines from extinction, for pre- 
serving the homely crocodile and the playful tiger, for making life 
possible to the remains of the buffalo herds of America and the wild 
asses of Africa, and nevertheless these same tender-hearted individuals 
watch with acquiescence, and often assist as far as possible, in the 
process of suppressing one of the finest manifestations of the human 
race, the well born, well bred, tried and trusted men and women of 
their own flesh and blood. 

If the same decrease in reproduction had reached all classes of the 
community, its effects would have arrested more general attention. 
It would have changed to such a degree the Registrar-General’s 
returns that the birth-rate of the country as a whole would have 
sunk below the death-rate, and a rapidly-shrinking population would 
have become the most obvious problem of the age. Yet the actual 
position is more serious than one which would at once have become a 
manifest danger. While the birth-rate of the best elements of all 
classes—of the skilled artizan no less than the landed family of ancient 
lineage, and the professional man of eminent ability—is falling fast, 
that of the casual labourer of thriftless stock, and of the feeble- 
minded class, still at large in our midst, remains at its old high level. 
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Increased hygienic knowledge and growing medical skill enable the 
parents to rear an even larger fraction of their defective offspring to 
perpetuate the evils of which they bear the seeds. The average 
character of the race is but the average character of the individuals 
which compose it. If the proportion of the better stocks diminish 
and that of the worse stocks increase, the race itself must suffer an 
ever-growing deterioration. 

The decay of nations is no new theme—Greece, Rome, Spain have 
passed away as world-wide Empires—slavery, malaria, lust of gold, 
foreign conquest, bloated armaments, decay of religion, have all in turn 
been summoned to account for their decadence. But in Greece and 
Rome, at any rate, the acknowledged dearth of children in the 
patrician families, and of other families as successively they came to 
the top, must gradually have drained the race of its best innate 
qualities. Perhaps it is unnecessary to seek for the political and 
economic causes which have been called in to explain the decline and 
fall of empires. The more insidious and far more deadly cause of 
wrongly-directed selective birth-rate may, after several generations, 
have produced its natural effect. In this year for the first time in 
England the Treasury have hesitated to let the burden of an excep- 
tionally severe direct taxation weigh as heavily on the fathers of 
families as on the unmarried. Doubtless we as a nation shall feel it 
necessary before long to make some more effective expression of our 
esteem and gratitude to the fathers and mothers of healthy children 
of sound and worthy stock. We have taken the first step—a right 
one, let us say at once. But let us turn back a page or two in our 
national history ; would our grandfathers, nay, even our fathers for 
the most part, have understood the‘réssotia 9f ‘suich’.aeouise bf detion. 
‘ Lo, children are an heritage and gift‘that Gomieth of the’ Lord,’ ‘says 
the Psalmist, ‘ happy is the man that hath his quiver full of them.’ 
Nous avons changé tout cela, we may say clieerfully as individuals, 
but, as a nation, we can hardly look on the matter so lightheartedly. 
‘ They shall not be ashamed when they speak with their enemies in the 
gate,’ goes on the shrewd old observer of human affairs, moralising 
over the ‘ arrows in the hand of the strong man.’ Just at present, few 
civilised Western nations are satisfied with their birth-rate, and are 
not eager to discuss the matter even with their friends. It is well 
perhaps to take stock of the actual position in the British Isles. 

Now we will examine the birth-rate of the upper classes in three 
sections of the community, with the help of such books of reference 
and such personal knowledge as are available. For the upper class in 
one important section of the people, that of the thrifty artizans, 
figures provided by the’ Friendly Society returns have already been 
published by Mr. Sidney Webb, and show a falling off, in one such 
society, in the number of children born to ten thousand members from 
2472 in 1880 to 1165 in 1904. This branch of inquiry, therefore, 
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having been adequately dealt with, remains outside our present 
scope. 

We will consider the three classes represented by the stable landed 
and aristocratic families of the last 150 years in Burke’s Peerage, the 
professional, official and cultured classes who find their way into that 
useful book of reference, Who’s Who, and the purely intellectual 
section of the community, who are sorted out of all ranks of life, at 
considerable trouble and expense, and are to be found occupying 
the fairly-well-paid and permanent posts, as heads of houses, pro- 
fessors, tutors, bursars, lecturers, and the like, at one of the two great 
English Universities. 

A hundred fertile marriages for each decade from 1830 to 1890 
have been taken consecutively from the pages of Burke’s Peerage, from 
those families who have held their title to nobility for at least two 
preceding generations. In this way, a fairly uniform section of the 
population was obtained, representing roughly the titled part of the 
landed aristocracy, and excluding the commercial middle-class element in 
the present peerage. Moreover, we thus get the full effect of hereditary 
stability, and do away with any disturbing influence that might be 
supposed to arise from a sudden advent to prosperity. The results 
may probably be taken as representative also of the families of the 
landed aristocracy to whom a title has not fallen. For the first ten 
years, marriages taking place between 1831 and 1840 gave an average 
of 7:1 births to each fertile couple; from 1841 to 1860, the average 
for each decade remained constant at about 6:1; from 1871 to 1880, 
there were 4°36 to each marriage ; from 1881 to 1890, 3-13 births are 
recorded ; and it seems probable that the next decade would show 
another decrease: but.it is impossible at present to obtain figures of 
mueli ‘valuc, as one’cannni de suré that the births have really ceased, 
even though an interval of ten or more years may have elapsed since 
the lastone was recorded.- Thus our stable upper classes during the 
past fifty years have zeduced their birth-rate by more than one-half, 
and have passed well below the point at which the number of births 
compensates for the number of deaths. Their extinction on these 
lines is clearly only a matter of a few generations. 

Turning to the pages of Who’s Who, to study the more prominent 
members of the official and professional classes, the lack of detail 
necessitates a slightly different treatment. The marriages of inhabi- 
tants of the British Isles, where the number of offspring were recorded, 
were classified in two groups—those occurring before 1870 and those 
after that date, with the omission, in each case, of individuals of the 
class considered in the preceding investigation. A second sub- 
division was also made, for it became apparent after a short study 
that clerical families could more profitably be considered apart, as 
manifesting other tendencies. Of marriages in lay families taking 
place before 1870 and recorded consecutively, there is an average of 
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5:2 children to each couple ; the exact figures are 743 children to 143 _- 
couples. After 1870, the average is 3°08, or 1264 children to 410 pairs 
of parents. These figures are appreciably lower than those obtained 
from a study of the Peerage at corresponding dates, but it must be 
remembered that Burke records all or nearly all births which take 
place, while the entries in Who’s Who probably refer only to such 
children as are alive at the time the entry is made. The clerical 
families, being but a sub-section of the whole, are less numerous, but, 
taking approximately those occurring in twice the number of pages, 
we find that before 1870 there were 463 births to 93 marriages, 
giving an average of 4-99 for each marriage, and after 1870, 437 children 
to 104 marriages—an average of 4:2. From the dates of marriage and 
preferment supplied it is clear that the children were born chiefly 
before their fathers attained distinction. Hence it is fair to assume 
that these numbers are more or less representative of the clergy as a 
whole, and that they, as a body, have been less affected by the pre- 
vailing tendency to small families. This conclusion seems to indicate 
that pecuniary conditions alone are not sufficient to explain the 
phenomena, since no one can accuse the clerical profession of being 
sensibly overpaid. 

Turning now to the consideration of the official population of 
the University of Cambridge, the members occupying the more per- 
manent and better-paid posts have been divided into four groups— 
those who, being unmarried, have presumably no offspring; those 
who, being married for five years and upwards, have no children ; 
those whose youngest child is over ten years of age and are therefore 
unlikely to have more children ; and those who, having children under 
ten years of age, may possibly further increase their holding on the 
future. It must be observed that, in the first three groups, the dis- 
tinctive effect of the enforced celibacy of the Fellows of Colleges up to 
1882 is still probably visible. 

In 1909 there were 67 men apparently in a position to maintain 
family who remained celibate; there were 40 childless couples, re- 
presen ting 80 individuals ; while 70 married couples were responsible for 
199 children—a total of 287 adults to 199 children. The decrease is no 
longer comparative, nor can a prospective diminished infant mortality 
be called upon to set things right. Actually and absolutely the next 
generation of these ‘ intellectuals ’ will be about 30 per cent. less than 
the previous one, and, in accordance with the usual statistical result, 
only about half of these children can be expected to become parents 
in their turn. Nor do the recent marriages afford much comfort, 
since 67 marriages have so far resulted in only 164 children, and, 
though the tale is probably not yet completed, neither is it yet possible 
to estimate the number of confirmed celibates or of infertile marriages. 
There is no reason to suppose that the University of Oxford would show 
a better record of national responsibility than does Cambridge. 
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The condition of celibacy, till recently attached to all College 
Fellowships in both Universities, must have resulted in a disastrous 
elimination of ability from the innate qualities of the nation. It is 
impossible to estimate the harm thus done to our race. It is, perhaps, 
only exceeded by the injury to Europe generally produced by the 
introduction of the principle of celibacy of the Roman Catholic clergy 
and religious orders, and its enforcement throughout the ages when the 
only refuge of the quiet student, or the man and woman of gentle 
virtue, was the cloister. Had the object of those who promulgated 
this decree been to banish from the earth all the milder qualities, all 
the higher forms of religious instinct, no more efficient method could 
have been devised. 

It should be noted, however, that, in respect to the main question 
now under discussion, the Roman Catholics alone among our families 
of good stock, taught by the principles of their religion, have kept a 
right sense of social responsibility. Among them alone the birth-rate 
is maintained, and the figures are very significant, showing clearly 
that there is no real decrease in fertility in the classes involved in our 
survey. If present tendencies continue, the future of England, perhaps 
of the world, lies with those born in Roman Catholic homes. 


During the course of the inquiries and examinations entailed in 
extracting the foregoing figures, it was natural to observe what became 
of the large families born in the first half of the nineteenth century 
and the last half of the eighteenth century. Of our books of reference 
a complete Peerage alone provides sufficient data for a detailed analysis. 
We are therefore reduced to considering that section of the upper 
classes which coincides with the first group already examined ; accord- 
ingly the same limitations as to ‘ creation’ were observed. Further- 
more, the number and careers of sons alone were tabulated, and, in 
order to investigate the effect of large families, such families only were 
taken as had given birth to 3 sons or more. For the first period, 
between 1750 and 1800, 97 consecutive marriages in which the suc- 
cession to the title was involved were considered. This represented a 
study of about a quarter of that part of the volume devoted to family 
histories, and resulted in the truly surprising total of 468 sons, or 
nearly 5 sons to a marriage. Of these sons, 34 died before reaching 
maturity, and in 131 cases the details given are not sufficient to permit 
classification, though it is quite clear from several indications that 
want of detail does not indicate lack of occupation. It is especially 
in the case of the eldest sons that particulars of the careers are 
lacking, owing to a faulty arrangement of the material involved. Of 
the 303 sons remaining, 119 went into the Army, of whom 21 died 
in the Service and 34 became Generals; 57 went into the Navy, 
12 lost their lives, and 20 became Admirals, 66 took orders, 14 
becoming bishops or deans, 35 served the country in permanent 
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posts or entered the Diplomatic and Colonial services, 14 went to the 
bar, of whom 2 became judges, 2 took up medicine for a profession, 
and some few are mentioned simply as members of Parliament. 

The second period of marriages, between 1800 and 1850, gives very 
similar figures, though the slowness of promotion compared with that 
in the period of the Napoleonic wars leads to a smaller number of 
Generals and Admirals. From 111 marriages we have 511 sons, 48 
died immature and 95 are unclassified ; 169 went into the Army, 17 
lost their lives, 9 attained the rank of General, 42 entered the Navy, of 
whom 5 died on service and 9 became Admirals: The Church accounts 
for 56, while 3 attained the dignity of bishop or dean; 38 entered 
the Government services, 16 went into the law, 1 into medicine, 
2 into banking and commerce, and 26 became members of 
Parliament. 

The most noticeable difference in the two groups is in the number 
of those unclassified, and in the higher proportion in the earlier period 
of those who, having entered the Army or Navy, attained distinction 
or fell in the service of the country. The second difference shows the 
effect of the Napoleonic wars. It seems likely that the first difference 
is due, partially at any rate, to the insufficiency of family records 
in the earlier time, and that many of those who in that period are 
unclassified served in the Army or Navy, at any rate for a short while ; 
those sons being especially remembered whom family pride rejoiced 
in as having distinguished themselves above the average of their 
fellows, or family piety commemorated as amongst those who had 
fallen by the way on the path to glory. 

In considering these figures as a whole, the first deduction we draw 
is that in past generations those who found themselves placed by birth 
in a position above their fellow-men did not enter into the competition 
for increased wealth, but paid their debt to the country in actual 
personal service. The professions they chose are notoriously under- 
paid. They did not follow the advice of the Eastern sage to ‘ take 
the cash and let the credit go,’ but steadily kept to the narrow limits 
of national duty, and accepted at once the opportunities and limita- 
tions of their station in life. Nowadays, we hear much talk about 
the lack, both in quality and quantity, of suitable men to replenish 
the ranks of the Army and the Church, and many plausible reasons 
and excuses are found. Surely the chief cause is not far to seek. 
One of our writers, on a certain mock-tragic occasion, tells us ‘ No 
birds were flying overhead, There were no birds to fly.’ We may 
extract the essence of his wisdom and say that no younger sons are 
going into the Church and the Army for the simple reason that there 
are no younger sons to go. 

This systematic depletion of the best blood of the country is a new 
phenomenon in the history of England. Nothing like it has been 
seen in all the thousand years since she became a nation. Pestilence 
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and famine have taken their toll in former ages, but while they have 
slain their thousands preponderatingly among the lower, weaker 
stocks, the falling birth-rate is preventing tens of thousands coming 
into existence among the best and most worthy elements of the people. 
We have reversed the action of selection and are breeding to the 
lower types among us. 

In former ages, the large families of the upper classes, besides 
carrying on the work of the country in unpaid offices and underpaid 
professions, resulted in some branches of those families falling, by 
reason of the pressure of numbers, in the social scale. Good county 
names became common among our farmers and country labourers, 
the whole population was permeated with good blood, the blood of 
those who had won an honourable position. Dormant for a while, the 
abilities have reappeared, and, in times of expansion, Imperial or 
economic, have been ready to rise again to the front in their new 
incarnations. The bad stocks got eliminated, and the population was 
recruited principally from above. 

Now the reverse process is taking place. The sons of the upper 
families are too few in number even to fill the positions open to them. 
We have to catch ability by a constantly widening net, and raise it 
from all classes to supply the demand for competent men. We are 
recruiting the nation from below. 

During the past century men thought, or at all events said, that 
such arise, such a career open to the talents, was an unmixed advantage. 
The belief was one which many would gladly hold, one natural to 
generous minds. But an analysis of our recent experience, carried 
through without the prejudice in favour of an easy social ladder, throws 
grave doubt on the wisdom of our method of obtaining it. 

A man who rises too young and too fast is apt to marry late or 
not at all. He has often considerable difficulty at first in finding a 
wife who will assure his position in the class to which he has attained. 
A study of such data as are available indicates that, if he does marry 
above his original station, he carries to an extreme the present habit 
of the classes into which he has come, and has very few children. 
Hence it follows that an efficient system of catching ability from all 
classes, and making it too easy for its possessor to rise, means an 
efficient method of sterilising ability, and of slowly or quickly breeding 
it out of the nation. Better that an able carpenter should slowly 
develop into a small builder, leaving six tall sons to play their part 
manfully, and, perchance, rise one step more, than that he should 
be converted by a County Council scholarship into a primary school- 
master, or second grade Civil Service clerk, and that there the useful- 
ness to the race of the innate abilities of which he is the temporary 
trustee should cease for ever. His services are bought at far too high 

a price. Verily they were good sociologists as well as good divines 
who taught every man to determine in his youth ‘ to learn and labour 
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truly to get mine own living, and to do my duty in that state of life 
unto which it shall please God to call me.’ 4; 
In this paper we do not intend to deal exhaustively with the 
probable causes of the declining birth-rate of the successful classes. 
Let it be said at once that there is no evidence to show that the natural 
fertility or reproductive power of those classes is diminishing in any 
way. It seems likely that, until recent years, they produced more 
children than the lower grade stocks. But now it is certain that, 
for some reason or reasons, they have come to the conclusion that they 
do not wish for large families, and are voluntarily restricting the 
number of their children. Into these reasons we do not intend at 
present to inquire at any length. But, in view of what has just been 
said of the disastrous effect of raising too quickly above their station 
able individuals of all classes, another aspect of the means taken to 
effect that rise may be considered ; for, in the ranks of the society 
which we are studying, it is one of the movements that have 
coincided in a remarkable way with the decline and fall of the 
national birth-rate among the abler sections of the community. 
Now a coincidence is not an identification, far from it. But it is of 
great interest to trace as completely as possible any changes of 
thought and habit occurring or induced in any section of the popula- 
tion simultaneously. The method now chiefly in favour for providing 
a social ladder is the exaltation of the system of competitive examina- 
tion. Here, let it be said, that in their recent policy the Admiralty 
and some of the Colonial governing bodies have thrown doubt on the 
success of the system of examinations, by reverting, at least partially, 
to a method of appointment by recommendation. Competitive 
examinations have two obvious effects. They. favour those who are 
best able to afford and do not realise the harm of a long and intensive 
form of early specialised instruction, and they put a heavy premium 
on those children whose mental powers either develop precociously 
or are forced into a premature awakening. Neither of these results 
can be welcomed by those who understand the problems involved 
in the education and well-ordered development of mind and body, and 
it is probable that the policy of competitive examination has resulted 
in closing partially the doors of various honourable professions to 
those who, in due course of time, would have been best fitted to excel 
in them. During the last two centuries the landed and official classes 
could be certain of obtaining for many of their younger sons posts in 
which, at all events, a living wage was secure. Now the posts are 
filled by competitive examination from a much larger field. Hence, 
one of the difficulties in past years of finding suitable occupations 
for large families of normal sons ; hence, possibly, a motive for the 
present almost entire absence of the said large families of normal sons. 
But the process has now gone so far that, even with the enlargement 
of the area of selection, suitable men cannot he found to fill the posts 
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available. Men of character, ability, and good manners now find 
posts waiting for them almost before their necessary period of training 
is completed. 


Another phenomenon coinciding with the decline in the birth-rate 
is the feminist movement of the last thirty years. It seems clear in 
considering the physiology and psychology of the race, present and 
future, that the stock of human life, our one real national asset, must, 
like every other sound permanent economic system, be divided into 
capital and income, and that, while men represent the income, to be 
used and spent by each succeeding generation as need arises, the 
women to a large extent must be considered as capital, to be spent 
sparingly in the present, to be husbanded carefully for the future, 
thus to give credit and stability to the whole fabric of national life. 
Now the last thirty years have seen an unparalleled development in 
the industrial occupations of women, in the desire of a certain section 
of women for an increased share in the official and outward side of 
national life, and in the demands made on the abler and more efficient 
women to participate in social, political, philanthropic, and educational 
work and in the local government of the country. These demands 
are hard to resist, since they are often greatly to the immediate benefit 
of the community. But it cannot be doubted that the duties and 
privileges of motherhood and family life are incompatible with the calls 
of certain careers, and with the temptation to seek an apparently 
larger sphere of immediate action and influence in the rough and 
tumble of industrial, social and political life. Surely it is more than a 
coincidence that the period of growth of the so-called feminist move- 
ment is also the period of decline of the fulfilment of the essentially 
womanly duties, with the fall in the birth-rate, and maintenance of 
an infant mortality too high, largely owing to the prevalence of arti- 
ficial methods of feeding. It is impossible to define legitimate spheres 
of action ; it is hard to deny to the few privileges and responsibilities 
which are incompatible with the welfare of the many; it may be 
unreasonable to expect a thoughtless generation to take heed for a 
morrow to which they themselves will not attain, and in which it 
-appears extremely unlikely they will be represented even vicariously. 
But, if every form of higher civilisation, heedless of far gain, persists 
in withdrawing its women from the homes and in throwing them into 
the competitive struggle for existence, or the political organisation 
of the country, that form of civilisation carries with it the seeds of 
its own destruction. It will have its day and cease to be, and the 
decline will begin when society countenances the faster reproduction 
of the unfit, and when members of that society seek to exchange a 
sphere of action and influence for which they were obviously 
created, for other occupations which can be undertaken as well or 
better by those who have behind them the natural equipment and a 
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long tradition of honourable service in those directions. Moreover, 
between men and women there can be no reciprocity of interchange 
in the fulfilment of their definitely allotted natural functions. No 
amount of public service, however efficiently rendered, can compensate 
for the loss of the sons and daughters who should be born into the 
world, the sons themselves to perform that public service, and the 
daughters to carry on and perpetuate the glorious labours of family 
life. 


Besides the two movements we have dealt with, the past thirty 
years have seen a considerable change in the general habits and 
customs of large sections of the people. 

Each age has accused itself of increasing luxury. The natural 
and legitimate growth in comfort as the arts improve is no new 
phenomenon. But the special forms that rising outlay has assumed 
of late years have tended to intensify the restlessness and desire for 
change and excitement, the gratification of which is made possible 
by our constantly improved means of locomotion and communication. 
The care of a growing family is incompatible with the perpetual 
motion now fashionable in some sections of the community; it is 
incompatible with unceasing social activity, with continual travel, 
with a restless life. The entrance into the upper ranks of our nation 
of increasing numbers of those whose newly acquired wealth is not 
associated with definite territorial associations, and the attendant 
local duties and responsibilities, has doubtless affected the habits 
of the whole, and led to a growing inclination towards the life 
of restless movement made easy by the posséssion of wealth uncon- 
nected with any one neighbourhood. It is perhaps significant that, 
as we have shown above, there is less sign of decreasing birth-rate in 
the families of the clergy, who, apart from any special sense of moral 
responsibility, are, by the nature of their office, debarred from constant 
journeyings, while their wives find ready to their hand a sufficient 
external field of activity and influence in the domestic life of their 
husbands’ parishes. 


The thoughts here put forward are only a few among those 
suggested by the declining birth-rate of the successful classes in all 
ranks of life. Many other contributory causes for the decline might 
be suggested. The facts remain, and write large on the wall the 
downfall of our race. Can the nation be warned in time? Will it 
heed the warning when it hears ? 

Unconsciously the present wrongly directed selection has been 
allowed to grow up; consciously the process must be reversed by 
individual effort as well as by social legislation. 

It is not alone in the more prominent or wealthier section of the 
community that reform is needed. Ability is still to be found im all 
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ranks except perhaps in the lowest stratum of the people. Early 
marriages and large families must be encouraged in all ways among 
our healthy, good stocks, and discouraged among those that are 
unsound either in mind or body. More can be done by quiet in- 
dividual effort and example than is perhaps recognised. At first sight 
it seems that each individual can do so little, the forces telling 
against reform are so potent. Nothing but an improved sense of 
social responsibility can be effective, and social responsibility is often 
a weak motive when it clashes with individual selfishness, comfort 
and convenience. 

Yet the sense of duty is not dead in our nation : do not let us despair 
of appealing to it to-day. A clearer appreciation is needed of the 
dignity and importance of bringing up well a family, in nature and 
nurture fit to carry on good traditions, and large enough to spend 
ireely the lives of its members for the good of England and the human 
race; a keener feeling of responsibility to the future in the choice of 
raates, a livelier sense of the renewed emphasis which modern biological 
investigations of the phenomena of heredity give to the age-long 
warning of the Church, that marriage is not to be ‘taken in hand 
unadvisedly, lightly, or wantonly, but reverently, discreetly, advisedly, 
st-berly, in the fear of God ’ and knowledge of His laws. 


W. C. D. anp C. D. WHETHAM. 
Cambridge. 








1909 


FRERE JACQUES 


A LATE spring arrives this year in Corsica, only just in time to welcome 
Easter, but as if to atone for such unprecedented delay, she comes 
at last decked out with prodigal magnificence. 

The solitary places and the rocky wilderness put forth belated 
blossom of wild hellebore and asphodel. The mantle of pungent 
maquis which clothes the mountains becomes starred with the mauve 
and white flower of the cistus, and within a few hours the roadsides are 
strewn with violets and hypatica. Ajaccio, freed at length from the 
heavy pile of clouds which for several weeks has lain overhead like a 
canopy, blotting out even the lower range of mountains and only 
occasionally disturbed by the rough breath of the Mistral, basks once 
more in sunshine by unruffled blue waters. Roses are nodding over the 
high garden wall of the Préfecture, pale purple buds are visible among 
the green tendrils of the wisteria, and there is more than a hint of the 
orange blossom which will soon be too heavy in the atmosphere. The 
old women on the Place du Diamant have exchanged their baskets of 
hot chestnuts for sugar-covered cakes, and there is a promise of green 
even in the corpse-like branches of the plane trees above their heads. 

The Corsicans remain a devout people, notwithstanding their 
present allegiance to the French Government, and they cherish 
a note of austerity and harshness in their religion. Certainly the 
sweetness and sunshine of the outside world are not allowed to pene- 
trate into the gloom of their churches on Good Friday. Passing 
from the sunny, squalid street into the cold interior of the Roman- 
Byzantine Cathedral, it is at first impossible to distinguish anything 
but a dense sombre mass of humanity. Tenebre are drawing to a 
close and the lights on the altar are being extinguished one after 
another. The last is out, and the gloom seems to hold a sinister 
suggestion while the harsh voices of the priests read the concluding 
sentences of the office. Then there is a pause, one candle is relit and 
immediately extinguished, while at the same moment the building 
resounds with a violent banging on the floor, which in its turn is 
succeeded by a complete and awe inspiring silence. The noise may 
presumably be intended to represent the rending of the Veil of the 
Temple—no other explanation offers itself—but if this is so there is 
no-regard for the hour. Before one of the side altars is a painfully 
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realistic bier with a life-size waxen figure recumbent, and round 
this at the close of the service the whole congregation is pressing in 
a compact body. Children are dragged mercilessly by their mothers 
and lifted up to have a better view of the very material atrocity 
presented for their worship. As a whole they appear unmoved, so 
perhaps imagination is not one of the strong points of the Corsican 
temperament. Only one small boy wriggles himself free from the 
detaining hand and darts out before us into the sunshine. He is a 
very little boy, but he appears rather to be bent upon his own business 
than to be flying from the terrors of his religion. He darts across the 
Place du Diamant and down the Cours Napoleon under the orange 
trees laden with yellow fruit. Here, however, his career is checked in 
lamentable fashion. Round the corner a light carriage of the country, 
drawn by a pair of small fast trotting horses, comes swinging at a 
dangerous pace. It is evidently returning from an expedition into the 
country, and the coachman, a handsome young man with shiny 
silver buttons on his velveteen suit and a red sash round his waist, is 
anxious to make his entry into the town effective. He flicks his whip 
first to one side and then to the other, and whether from malice or 
sheer carelessness he curls it round the bare legs of the small boy. 
The latter, brought up short, makes no sound, but walks on a few 
paces, and then flattens himself in sudden and silent agony, with his 
face against the wall of the Préfecture. The carriage goes callously 
on its way, but one or two passers-by have stopped to offer consolation. 
At first the boy, who is cautiously lifting and rubbing each leg in 
turn, refuses to make any response. He does not come of a race of 
hard fighters for nothing, and he is trying not to cry. The smart 
does not immediately grow less, probably it increases, and it is not 
until a sou has been slipped into his hand with the suggestion of a cake 
shop, that a grimy woe-begone face is turned from the wall ; but he 
is still inarticulate. At this moment his mother, who has missed him 
from the Cathedral, appears upon the scene. She is a handsome but 
weather-beaten young woman, dressed in black with a black handker- 
chief tied over her head, and she is disposed to regard her offspring’s 
misfortune with tolerant amusement rather than compassion. In a 
voluble and almost incomprehensible flow of French and Corsican she 
explains that this is her youngest and a naughty one. He does not 
attend to his prayers, he thinks only of ‘ Jacques’ and Mesdames 
must excuse him. Mesdames assure her that there is nothing to 
excuse, rather he is to be commended for his fortitude ; but who is 
Jacques ? The question receives no answer, for she is already smoothing 
down his black pinafore with terms of endearment mingled with those 
of indignation against the aggressor. Feminine pity indiscreetly 
offered may prove unnerving to the greatest hero, and this little 
boy’s tears now begin to flow in good earnest and he is led off loudly 
lamenting under the orange trees. ea a a ee 
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It is not much after six on the following morning, and the drowsy 
stillness is broken by an approaching hubbub of children’s voices, _- 
accompanied as it seems by the beating of tin kettles. Neither the 
voices nor the kettles are musical, and the rudely awakened sleeper, 
who has unwillingly assisted at a frog concert lasting into the small 
hours, and has been further disturbed by a prolonged conversation 
between two donkeys, not to speak of a chorus of cocks, which in this 
island are apparently night birds, has a right to feel offended. The 
discordant sounds, however, come relentlessly nearer, and presently * 
halt under the window. The words of the refrain, incessantly repeated, 
are now quite audible— 














Frére Jacques, dormez-vous, 
Sonnez la matina, sonnez la matina. 
Dormez-vous—dormez-vous, 

Ding, dong, dang ! 


It is the Saturday before Easter, a day set apart in Ajaccio as 
one upon which it is legitimate to make all the noise of which 
the human boy is capable, and it cannot be said that he neglects his 
opportunity. They are mocking Judas, these disturbers of our peace, 
and with their perpetually reiterated dormez vous, they seem to be 
mocking all the would-be sleepers in Ajaccio. The mocking of Judas, 
preliminary to the more familiar scourging of the traitor a few hours 
later, is an ancient Corsican custom, the origin of which is lost in 
the mists of antiquity, but tradition does not explain why upon this 
occasion he is addressed as ‘ Jacques.’ Meantime there he sits, a 
small rosy boy, borne aloft by his fellows in a basket. work cage, 
covered with greenery and gaily decked at the top with pink roses, 
stocks, and floating coloured ribbons. He is no other than our friend 
of yesterday, and it becomes obvious why the prospective réle of 
* Jacques ’ should have occupied his imagination to the curtailment of 
his religious observances. But the troubles of yesterday are all 
forgotten in the pride of his present position. The cropped head of 
Judas is crowned with flowers and he has discarded his black smock 
in favour of a red pinafore, while a blue ribbon is tied about his neck. 
He must enjoy his brief reign while he can, for last year his mother 
thought he was too little for such a responsibility, and next year his 
companions may think he is too large. Meantime the mock pomp 
of the moment is a delightful reality, and the scourging of the betrayer 
a few hours hence will happily have no connection with his small 
person. So he sits solemn eyed under his green canopy, not daring 
to smile lest it should detract from his dignity, while the bigger boys 
who form his court beat the empty biscuit tins and old kettles they 
have assiduously collected, and a small urchin with a gourd slung 
round his neck is pushed in front to collect sous from all the good 
Christians they have succeeded in arousing. It is to be feared, 
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indeed, that the refrain of the song is occasionally varied with the 
words ‘ donnez deux sous’ pronounced with some emphasis, but they 
appear very well satisfied with the few coppers which are contributed 
from various windows. There is a clapping of hands in token of 
gratitude, a good deal of noisy discussion between the elder boys, 
during which ‘ Frére Jacques ’ sits as unmoved as a Buddha, and then 
the little procession forms again and moves slowly up the wide, dignified 
Cours Grandval towards Napoleon’s grotto in the olive woods above. 

* Ding, dong, dang.’ The monotonous chant and the discordant 
sound of beaten tin become gradually fainter, and the drowsy silence 
characteristic of Ajaccio reasserts itself. The blue waters of the 
bay, which at no time betray the unpleasant character of the sea 
without, seem to be literally asleep this morning. The surrounding 
mountains melt into a soft blue haze through which the snowy peaks 
of the Corsican Alps, culminating in the magnificent heights of Monte 
d’Oro, peer dimly like ghosts. From this point the ugly town with its 
tall narrow houses situated at a junction between the inner harbour 
and the gulf, is not sufficiently obtrusive to spoil the view. A woman 
in the austere black dress of the country comes softly padding bare- 
footed down the road from the woods. Not much of her is visible, 
for on her head she balances a load of brushwood rather more than 
twice as long as herself. . . . 

*‘Sonnez la matina, sonnez la matina!’ the boys are coming back 
again, their voices harsher than ever with fatigue. There are few houses 
up the road before the open country is reached, where picturesque 
flocks of goats and black sheep scramble all day among the granite 
boulders and the maquis, under the care of a venerable goat herd, 
coming down in the evening for the goats to be milked outside the large 
girls’ school opposite. Here the boys do not think it worth while 
to pause at all. Such a proceeding would indeed be regarded as 
indecorous. So they pass on down the road, past the military hospital 
and the Bishop’s Palace and across the Place du Diamant to the old 
town, the din getting mercifully fainter, and once more the aristo- 
cratic quarter of Ajaccio is left to slumber if it can. 

It is in the squalid streets of the old town that later in the morning 
we catch and photograph Frére Jacques and his companions. There 
are several other Judases being mocked and crowned, but our original 
friend, as no doubt he knows, is by far the smartest and his decorations 
are the least faded. To get the group to stand in position, however, 
is no easy matter, for the whole juvenile population of Ajaccio wishes 
to be included in the picture. The boys whose claim to be represented 
is legitimate are ready enough to fall in with our views, but the girls, 
who admittedly have nothing whatever to do with Judas, insist 
upon crowding about us and are distinctly rude and naughty. Some 
even clamour for sous, and that in a country where begging is not 
only not a profession but is almost unknown. Had it not been for the 
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kindly intervention of a passer-by, who appears to be the father af 
several of these young people, and, exercising a mild but effectual 
authority, reduces them to something like order, Frére Jacques 
would have had small chance of being handed down to posterity. 
Forty years ago, in his Journal of a Landscape Painter, Edward Lear, 
while he complains of the superabuntlance of children in Corsica, also 
refers to them more than once as being a ‘race unique for good 
behaviour.’ We only wish truth permitted us to agree with him! 
Undoubtedly the middle-aged men and women who were children 
when he visited the island, have a very unique gift of courtesy, one 
indeed shared by the majority of the adult population, though more 
marked in the country districts than in the towns, but conspicuously 
lacking in the modern children. It would be melancholy to think 
that the deterioration is due to improved education or to the increase 
of visitors; but as we tread delicately among the rubbish heaps of 
the Rue Fesch, painfully conscious that in Corsica it is the universal 
habit to throw everything out of the windows, it is not the children, 
handsome though many of them be in the Italian type, who will 
tempt us to linger in this unsavoury neighbourhood. We can only 
hope that the mantle of good manners will fall with adolescence upon 
these rough, noisy young things, who, fighting and scrambling, share 
the dominion of the gutter on equal terms with pigs and chickens, and 
are obviously as healthy as they are neglected. 

But now it is close upon noon, and the town which is usually quiet 
to dulness seems to be suddenly turned into pandemonium. Groups 
of boys of all sizes and ages are gathered round old tubs and barrels 
which have been placed at the corners of the street, and these they 
are savagely belabouring with sticks and wooden implements of every 
description. Frére Jacques is deposited roughly on the ground by 
his bearers, who fly to scourge the wooden bones of the traitor. The 
dethroned hero is a sweet-eyed little boy who on a slight acquaintance 
impresses us as having gentler manners than his companions. He 
does not instantly understand or appreviate the sudden desertion of 
his followers. For a moment he stands a little wistful and uncertain, 
then suddenly the violent side of his nature asserts itself. If others 
can beat Judas, why, so can he, seeing he is no longer Judas! Snatch- 
ing the faded flowers from his head, and armed with a piece of brush- 
wood out of the gutter, he is off in a flash, red pinafore, blue ribbon and 
all, to add his mite to the intolerable clatter which is echoing between 
the tall houses of the narrow street. 

A memory occurs to me of an Haster Saturday three years ago in 
Florence. Outside the church of the Sanctissima Annunziata is 4 
gaily decorated stall covered with slim, white willow wands, round the 
handles of which are twisted coloured ribbons. The children are 
pressing up to the stall to spend their soldi, and on the steps against 
the great doors of the church is a group of curly headed purchasers, 
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Presently these get up, and with much solemnity they tap the pave- 
ment with their fairy wands. ‘They are beating Judas,’ explains an 
old woman standing near me, with an indulgent smile, ‘ but they do 
not hurt him much, il povero.’ Autre pays, autres meurs. The 
tradition is the same, but in the execution there is a difference, and 
could Judas have his choice, he would probably prefer to suffer his 
penalty in Florence than at the hands of these young Corsican 
barbarians. The noise now becomes indescribable. Church bells 
are ringing, cannon are fired from the fort, and every man in the 
place who possesses a gun seems to be using it. Under the high-handed 
rule of Napoleon the Third no firearms were allowed in the island, 
. @ measure aimed -successfully at the suppression of the Vendetta. 
But in these more callous days of the Republic the whole population 
appears to go armed, with results naturally fatal to the discourage- 
ment of violence. 

We seek temporary relief from the racket in the Casa Buonaparte, 
which stands on a small square, the Place Létitia, and is a surprisingly 
spacious and dignified mansion to be hidden away in such squalid 
surroundings. The woman who shows us over is, like all Corsicans, 
extremely inquisitive, and would much rather hear what we have to 
say than give us any information concerning the few relics of the great 
Emperor which remain in the house where he and his brothers and 
sisters were born. The first Napoleon is not indeed a popular hero 
with his own countrymen. They do not consider he wag a good 
patriot since he left the island to become a ‘continental,’ and in 
Corsica patriotism is the most highly cherished virtue. On the Place 
du Diamant, mounted on his charger, surrounded by his four brothers, 
he gazes for ever across the sea towards that continent to conquer which 
he forsook his native island. But this fine equestrian statue finds 
its chief use when the boys chase one another round its base in the 
evenings, while the military band discourses music and the better class 
women of the town, the female Buonapartes of the present day, take 
the air under the plane trees and exchange views on the prevailing 
tashions. 

Madame answers our questions a little vaguely. Yes, she believes 
that was Madame Mére’s spinet—she has heard so, but, will the ladies 
tell her whether they have a fine noise like this on Easter Saturday in 
England ? When answered in the negative she expresses extreme 
surprise and commiseration. What, then! Have we no religion, 
no churches? We try ineffectually to explain that we have both, 
but, these privileges notwithstanding, we do not celebrate the greatest 
event in the history of Christianity by making an uproar. She shakes 
her head commiseratingly while we admire the few fine pieces of con- 
temporary furniture which the house still contains, and when we leave 
she congratulates us upon having escaped to spend Easter elsewhere 
than in our own heathen country. 
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As we make our way under the luxuriant palms of the Avenue’ 
du Premier Consul to the market there is a lull in the noise. 
‘ Judas’ lies in broken fragments on the cobbles, though some 
of the boys are still busy belabouring him. Frére Jacques, in 
his gala dress, is chasing a pig which in its turn is in hot 
pursuit of a hen, for the hen running with wings outstretched 
and the flustered manner which invites disaster has a particularly 
savoury morsel in her beak, just redeemed from the gutter. The boy 
wins the race, but it is better not to see what becomes of the prize ! 
The market is held on the quay, where there are usually more signs 
of animation than elsewhere in Ajaccio. To-day, however, is ‘ festa,’ 
and it is remarkably quiet, not to say melancholy. There are no 
bare-legged men and boys dragging in their nets, no crowd gathered 
round the wicker baskets to watch a consignment of lobster or langouste 
being packed in fresh green leaves for exportation. Even the blind 
man who makes the baskets is taking a holiday somewhere, and the 
steamer which has arrived in the morning from Marseilles is lying 
to all appearance deserted along the quay. The men who hire out 
the boats are asleep in them, though it is seldom at any time that 
it occurs to them to invite a stranger to go for a sail. Meantime there 
is the market, always picturesque in a southern country. Here 
baskets of fresh vegetables and piles of strange-looking fruit are 
heaped up in a covered building, while outside is a row of stalls for 
poultry and butchers’ meat guarded by a number of old women in 
the almost invariable black jacket and skirt of the country, with a 
black handkerchief tied over their heads. This black handkerchief 
is a relic of the Genoese occupation of the island, and is only occasion- 
ally varied by the adoption of a large flat straw hat such as is worn 
by the peasant women of the Alpes Maritimes, and no doubt comes 
over in the steamer from Nice. It appears that mourning is never 
observed for less than five years in Corsica, so that even the young 
women are seldom in colours, and as the men wear black or dark brown 
corduroys, and the children black pinafores, the general effect of a 
crowd is decidedly sombre. Many of these women are handsome, 
especially the older ones, but they are not probably as old as they 
look, since they are worn with the hard manual labour which falls 
almost exclusively to the share of their sex in Corsica, and with 
much exposure to sun and wind, They have a peculiar air of 
dignified gravity, and a very stately carriage, due to the fact that 
from their earliest girlhood they are trained to carry heavy weights 
upon their heads. The men, in Ajaccio at all events, seem to find 
sufficient occupation in sitting outside the café, drinking some 
innocuous green beverage, and talking politics. Under the stalls 
are wire cages filled with live poultry, and above these are laid the 
tiny carcases of black sucking lambs and kids, and of’ small ducks 
and chickens, near relations probably of those which are scratching 
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in the dust below. Further along is another group of aged wrinkled 
crones, each squatting on the pavement behind a basket which 
contains some very strange-looking loaves of bread. These are flat and 
round and have a varying number of eggs baked into them in their 
shells, and on the eggs are laid crosses of crust or pastry. They are 
called cacavelli and are highly spiced cakes, equivalent to our hot 
cross buns, except that they are essentially an Easter delicacy and 
do not appear until Good Friday is over. Every child in Ajaccio 
expects to have his cacavello, which should be eaten on the rocks on 
Easter Monday, and the richer the child, the greater number of eggs 
his loaf will contain, but the poorest expects to have at least two to his 
portion. An indiscreet inquiry on my part leads to a friendly invita- 
tion from one of the old crones to taste her cake, and a fragment is 
produced from the depths of a capacious and most unclean pocket. 
Having been told that a gift must never be rejected in Corsica—they 
are fond of giving presents—and being aware that the chief pleasure 
of the giver is to witness the enjoyment of the recipient, I nibble a 
corner of unspeakable nastiness from which happily the egg is 
absent, buy a cake to be bestowed upon the first child available, and 
incontinently fly. 

The long road which leads by the sea shore to the Punta Parata 
and the iles Sanguinaires, those red rocky islets which guard the 
entrance to the harbour, is for some little distance a street of tombs. 
These curious mortuary chapels, where the well-to-do bury their dead, 
stand back, each in its own little walled enclosure filled with flowers. 
Some of these chapels are comparatively new and domed, others old 
and square in shape, but they are all singularly characteristic of 
Corsica. Two of them have been built by notabilities of a past 
, century higher up on the hill. One of these has fallen into melancholy 

decay, but the other, standing on a little plateau in a field of pale 
purple asphodel with a grove of ilex behind it, and beyond a back- 
ground of blue bay and distant snowy peaks, is suggestive both in 
architecture and situation of a Greek temple, and is perhaps the most 
beautiful spot in the neighbourhood of Ajaccio. On the shore there 
is also the public cemetery, where those may lie who cannot afford to be 
exclusive. And here also is the Cappella de’ Greci, the chapel devoted 
to the use of the Greek colony in the eighteenth century, when they 
were forced to abandon Paomia, their earlier settlement, and take 
temporary refuge in Ajaccio during the Corsican revolution against 
the Genoese Government. 

But the tombs and the chapels are soon left behind and the road 
is bordered by a very rich vegetation. On the one side are hedges of 
prickly pear, covered to an extravagant extent with the forbidding- 
looking fruit which nobody seems to gather, asphodel, arbutus, 
myrtle, and all those aromatic shrubs which go to make up the maquis, 
the scent of which is carried some distance out to sea. On the other 
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side are granite boulders, seaweed-covered rocks and sand. It is* 
here that on Easter Monday it is the custom for parties from Ajaccio 
to come and picnic. There are plenty of them to-day, but they seem 
to take their pleasures soberly, these people. Family groups are 
scattered about on the rocks, eating those unattractive cakes which 
we have seen in the market. Broccio, the country dish of cheese 
made from goat’s milk, is another favourite delicacy on this occasion, 
and the feast is washed down with plenty of white wine. A few of 
the fathers are fishing and others are making their own particular 
mess of bouillabaisse, which they would no doubt very courteously offer 
to share with the stranger who was unwary enough to enter into con- 
versation, but we have learnt our lesson. As the afternoon wears on 
there is a little mild dancing, for many of the parties have brought 
@ guitar or a mandoline. The children wander about on the shore, 
picking up sea-urchins which abound on this coast, pieces of cup 
sponge and curious round balls of varying sizes, formed, it is said, by 
the action of the sea on a species of seaweed peculiar to the Mediter- 
ranean. The fine silvery sand is full of delicate little shells, and here 
and there washed up amongst the seaweed are fragments of coral in 
the making. Like their elders, the children appear to be taking their 
Bank holiday pleasures quietly ; they are no doubt less at their ease 
than on their native rubbish heaps, or else the older and rougher 
contingent have elected to remain at home. 

Further on is a gay little tea house, screened from the road by a 
magnificent hedge of pink geranium, whilst bushes of marguerites and 
clumps of white iris have broken loose from the confines of the garden 
and have strayed out upon the shore. Here we encounter Frére 
Jacques, for by no other name do I know him. He has been on a 
private plundering expedition, and his hands are full of yellow mimosa 
tassels which an old and twisted tree in the garden hangs temptingly 
over the hedge. Jacques’ mother is scolding him vociferously, 
for whilst a man may murder his neighbour in cold blood for 
some real or fancied insult in his own or a previous generation, 
thieving is regarded as an unpatdonable offence in Corsica. She is 
easily diverted, however, to more cheerful topics. Yes, he had been 
very contented on Saturday, the little one. But he would like to 
play at Judas every day. He had spent the sou ces dames had given 
him on a ribbon for his neck—the vanity! Frére Jacques meantime 
siniles at us with kindly recognition, but is not to be drawn into con- 
versation. He is occupied in seeing how near he can stand to the 
little waves without allowing them to break over any point higher 
than the tops of his new boots. His mother pursues the conversation 
with the gentle and persistent flow of questions with which a Corsican 
of her class may usually be trusted to entertain a stranger. Our 
nationality, our social status, our reasons for coming to Corsica, form 
as usual the opening clauses of a quite polite but relentless catechism. 
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We are Continentales? Ah! we are English. The English are good 
people, but alwaysadventurous. We are travelling alone? We have 
no messieurs with us? Bien! Ces dames are very wise. Les ménages 
ne sont pas toujours heureux, and gentlemen do not content them- 
selves so easily en voyage. We are agreeing with the wisdom of the 
last observation, when madame’s stream of interrogation is abruptly 
checked. Jacques has apparently got tired of unconsciously playing 
the réle of Canute, and now uttering loud war cries of fury, he dashes 
past us waving a torch of blazing paper above his head. He is in 
pursuit of another little boy of his own size who is dragging a toddling 
gitl by the hand. It is the prevailing fashion in Corsica at present 
for children to play with fire whenever paper and a match can be 
brought together, and that there are not perpetual tragedies must be 
due to a special intervention of Providence. Before we have time to 
interpose, the other boy turns and flings himself upon Jacques, who 
drops the burning paper in alarming proximity to the little girl’s 
skirts, and the two roll over in the sand together kicking and scratching 
and biting like a couple of young tigers. To our amazement Jacques’ 
mother remains quite unmoved except by admiration of her ofispring’s 
latest performance. ‘ Ah, he is brave, le petit, she says, turning 
to us for a sympathy which is not forthcoming. ‘ Yesterday they 
insulted him, those malheureux ; they told him that he was a traitor, 
that he would be beaten, that he would burn in fire. To-day it is 
they who may burn.’ Indeed, had it not been for the prompt inter- 
vention of a fisherman who has stamped on the paper and shaken 
the boys apart, it is not improbable that her suggestion might have 
been fulfilled. ‘Bah! That is only a game,’ she adds, observing 
our lack of appreciation ; ‘ the ladies must not be frightened,’ and she 
captures and shakes the culprit for our benefit, who with his blazing 
eyes and ruffied hair and scarlet cheeks is hardly recognisable as the 
gentle be-ribboned, flower-crowned little Judas of Saturday. The baby 
girl seems in no way alarmed, and toddles cheerfully in between the 
combatants to add her voice to the duet of abusive epithets which 
still continues. After all she is a Corsican baby, and some day she 
will no doubt be equally upset if her little son steals a handful of 
blossom from his neighbour’s garden, and equally callous if in an 
access of passion he tries to set fire to his neighbour’s children ! 

In his small person Frére Jacques may be regarded as an epitome 
of the national characteristics. From the cradle to the grave, the 
Corsican temperament seems to be one of gentle dignified gravity, 
disturbed on occasions by outbreaks of unbridled violence. Of 
gaiety, of mere lightness of heart, there are few symptoms. To-night 
as they go home some of these sober, well-conducted merrymakers are 
singing a melancholy dirge in a minor key. The majority, however, 
are silent. Some are driving, packed into public conveyances, or their 
own carts. Others are walking; the children, their arms full of 
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treasures from the shore ; the fathers, carrying their fishing rods and 
tackle ; and the mothers, of course, laden with the heaviest burden of 
cooking utensils and baskets. Behind them the sun is setting in a 
lurid glow over the /les Sanguinaires, and turning the placid waters 
of the bay to a glory of gold and blue and purple. But their faces are 
set towards the mountains which stand round about Ajaccio, scenes of 
violent deeds and of brave ones, the battlefields and the defences of 
Corsica, Dark, forbidding, and magnificent these mountains look in 
the evening light ; but they have been powerless through the ages to 
preserve for the islander that which he values above everything— 


his independence. 
Rose M, Braptey, 
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THE REVISION OF THE PRAYER ROOK 
PSALTER 


Tw his retirement at Hawarden Mr. Gladstone published a little 
volume on the Psalter, in the preface of which he speaks of the Prayer 
Book version as one of ‘incomparable beauty.’ This verdict with 
reference to Coverdale’s translation will be generally accepted. 
Indeed it is difficult to exaggerate the beauty of the Prayer Book 
version of the Psalter. Coverdale was a master of English prose, 
and must have possessed, as it has been pointed out, ‘a natural 
aptitude for finding felicitous turns of expression, and for casting 
them into harmonious and finely rolling periods.’ His version 
exhibits ‘an exquisite rhythm, a graceful freedom of rendering, and 
an endeavour to represent the spirit as well as the letter of the original.’ 
If less accurate than the Authorised Version of 1611, it was felt to be 
‘ smoother and more easy to sing,’ and was therefore most fortunately 
retained in the Prayer Book of 1662, when the other portions of 
Scripture were ordered to be taken from the revision of James the 
First. A comparison of the Prayer Book version of the Psalter with 
that of the Authorised Version of the Bible will at once reveal the 
striking supremacy of the former with regard to the vigour and 
melody of the language. A large number of forcible and picturesque 
expressions, familiar to the ears of English Churchmen, come to us 
through Coverdale’s translation. Among the multitude that might 
be selected, the following may be quoted by way of illustration : 
‘O Lord our Governor,’ viii. 1; ‘ fat bulls of Basan,’ xxii. 12; ‘like 
as it were a moth fretting a garment,’ xxxix. 12; ‘ with lies thou 
cuttest like a sharp razor,’ lii. 3; ‘a drink of deadly wine,’ lx. 3; 
‘like a giant refreshed with wine,’ Ixxviii. 66; ‘the vale of misery,’ 
Ixxxiv. 6; ‘ the iron entered into his soul,’ cv. 18, quoted by Bishop 
Perowne as a notable instance of the superiority of the Prayer Book 
version ; ‘ like as the arrows in the hand of the giant,’ cxxvii. 5; ‘ He 
giveth medicine to heal their sickness,’ cxlvii. 3; or these two from 
the 119th Psalm, which abounds in striking sentences: ‘ their heart 
is as fat as brawn,’ ver. 70; and ‘ when Thou hast set my heart at 
liberty,’ ver. 32. The Prayer Book Psalter, in Professor Earle’s striking 
and appropriate phrase, constitutes ‘a landmark in English literature.’ 
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But while readily acknowledging the ‘incomparable beauty’ of . 
the Prayer Book Psalter, it will at the same time be admitted that 
the version is disfigured by many inaccuracies, which it would be 
possible, without injuring the translation as a whole, to remove. It 
is therefore with satisfaction that we notice the resolution of the 
Committee of the Lower House of Convocation on the Royal Letter 
of Business, ‘ that while the Prayer Book version of the Psalms cannot 
wisely be revised as a whole, it is advisable that some few passages 
should be retranslated.’ As far back as 1879 the late Bishop Westcott, 
at that time Canon of Peterborough, expressed the hope that at no 
distant period the unquestionable errors of rendering and form might 
he dealt with by competent authority. And Dr. Driver in the 
preface to his Parallel Psalter, published in 1898, says, ‘ I should feel 
rewarded if my volume were in any degree to pave the way for what 
must surely be seen by many to be a desideratum, viz. a revision of 
the Prayer Book version, which, while not altering its general character, 
or disturbing its melodious rhythm, might remove misleading archaisms 
and correct the more serious mistranslations by which it is disfigured.’ 

With regard to the archaisms of the Prayer Book version, they 
fall into two distinct classes. Some expressions, though no longer in 
common use, are still quite easy to understand, and, moreover, are of 
such a nature as to lend force and dignity to the language. Others 
are open to misconception, owing, in the majority of instances, to 
their meaning having materially changed since the far-off days of the 
sixteenth century. Of these misleading archaisms the most serious 
is the use of the word ‘ hell,’ which has now lost its original significance 
of the unseen world and is used almost exclusively of the place of 
torment. In the Revised Version of the Bible the word is translated 
‘ Sheol,’ a rendering adopted by Dr. Kirkpatrick in his edition of the 
Cambridge Bible, and by Dr. Driver in his masterly version of the 
Psalter. ‘Hell’ in the Psalms is simply the Old English equivalent 
for ‘ Sheol,’ which is always used in the Old Testament as a general 
name for the abode of departed spirits. This, however, is hardly 
the conception in the minds of modern worshippers when they sing, 
‘ The wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the people that forget 
God,’ ix. 17; or, ‘ Let death come hastily upon them, and let them go 
down quick into hell,’ lv. 16; or in this sentence, “‘ The pains of hell 
gat hold upon me,’ cxvi. 3. 

After the use of the word ‘hell’ the three archaisms most 
liable to be misunderstood are probably, as Dr. Driver points out, 
health, wholesome, and worship. The word ‘ health’ is in most cases 
a translation of the Hebrew word commonly rendered ‘ salvation ’ ; 
but how many English readers can be expected to know that in the 
following passages, among others, ‘ health’ is the Old English equiva- 
lent for ‘ salvation’: ‘ Thou art so far from my health, and from the 
words of my complaint,’ xx. 1; ‘in ftod is my heglth, |xij, 7; ‘ the 
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voice of joy and health is in the dwellings of the righteous,’ cxviii. 15 ; 
* health is far from the ungodly,’ cxix. 155? In the same way the 
word ‘ wholesome’ was frequently used in regard of spiritual ex- 
periences where we should now say ‘ saving,’ as in the sentence ‘ even 
with the wholesome strength of His right hand,’ xx. 6; or ‘ He is the 
wholesome defence of his anointed,’ xxviii. 9. The word ‘ worship’ 
too was often used in the sense of ‘glory’ or ‘honour,’ as in the 
sentences ‘ to crown him with glory and worship,’ viii. 5; ‘ even the 
worship of Jacob, whom He loved,’ xlvii. 4; ‘ His worship and strength 
is in the clouds,’ lxviii. 34. Among other archaisms which obscure 
the sense of the original for the ordinary reader the following may be 
quoted : ‘ Thou shalt destroy them that speak leasing,’ v. 6; ‘such 
as are of a right conversation,’ xxxvii. 14; ‘ making mowes at me, and 
ceased not,’ xxxv. 15; ‘ but letteth the runagates continue in scarce- 
ness,” Ixviii. 6; or this sentence from the psalm of our Burial Service, 
‘ Comfort us again now after the time that Thou hast plagued us.’ 
Many instances of mistranslations might be quoted, but in the 
great majority of cases the sense of the original is not seriously dis- 
torted. Still, without spoiling the rhythm and melody of Cover- 
dale’s version a large number of passages might be greatly im- 
proved. To take but one or two examples, it is a pity that in 
the 23rd Psalm the beautiful expression ‘He refresheth my soul’ 
should be translated ‘ He shall convert my soul.’ In iv. 8 the point of 
the Psalmist’s statement is entirely missed in the Prayer Book version, 
‘ Thou hast put gladness in my heart since the tome that their corn and 
wine and oil increased ’: what he said was, ‘Thou hast put gladness in 
my heart more than that of the time when their corn and wine and oil 
increased.’ In xxiv. 6 the reading ‘that seek thy face, O Jacob,’ 
should almost certainly be, with the Septuagint, Syriac, and Vulgate 
versions, “OQ God of Jacob.’ In the splendid description of a thunder- 
storm in Ps. xxix. the expression ‘discovereth the thick bushes’ 
should be, with the Revised Version, ‘ strippeth the forests bare.’ 
A curious rendering, derived from the Jewish Targum, is found in 
Ps. xxxvii. 20, ‘ the enemies of the Lord shall consume as the fat of 
lambs.’ The psalmist’s simile for the evanescence of the wicked was 
the singularly graphic and picturesque one, ‘the splendour of the 
meadows,’ the flowers of which, in Palestine as in Alpine valleys, so 
quickly fade and disappear. The beautiful sentence’ in one of the. 
pilgrim psalms, rendered even more familiar by Mrs. Browning’s. 
exquisite poem, ‘so He giveth His beloved sleep,’ cxxvii. 3, should 
be rather rendered, ‘so He giveth,’ or perhaps ‘ swrely He giveth to. 
His beloved in sleep.’ The thought is an anticipation of our Lord’s. 
teaching in the Sermon on the Mount and in the parable of the ‘ seed 
growing secretly,’ that the Heavenly Father’s blessing rests on His 
beloved while they sleep, without effort on their part or anxious 


care. It would also be well to remove certain legendary expressions: 
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from the text of the Prayer Book version. Thus, for the word 
‘unicorn’ we should rather read ‘wild-ox’; and for the word 
‘dragons’ we should substitute ‘jackals’ in Ps. xliv. 20, and ‘ sea- 
monsters ’ in Ps. exlviii. 7. 

But however much, from considerations of accuracy and scholar- 
ship, the revision of the text of the Prayer Book psalms is to be desired, 
a far more important matter is the removal of certain psalms from 
their present position in the ordinary course of public worship. The 
Psalter is absolutely unique in the devotional literature of the world. 
It is, as Dean Stanley said, ‘a Bible within a Bible, a little Bible in 
itself,’ There is no other book of devotion with which it can be even 
distantly compared. Neither the Conjessions of St. Augustine nor 
the Imitatio Christi, nor the Saint’s Rest of Richard. Baxter, nor the 
Christian Year of John Keble can be placed in the same class with it. 
It is, as Mr. Gladstone well said, ‘ the highest known treasure-house 
of individual and personal devotion.’ 

But the Psalter, while it has become, in a sense that is true of no 
other religious composition, ‘ the devotional handbook of the world,’ 
is in its origin a national collection of lyric poetry, composed under 
various circumstances and covering 2 period of many centuries. It 
contains, as Mr. Prothero finely says, ‘the whole music of the heart 
of man, swept by the hand of his Maker. In it are gathered the 
lyrical burst of his tenderness, the moan of his penitence, the pathos 
of his sorrow, the triumph of his victory, the despair of his defeat, the 
firmness of his confidence, the rapture of his assured hope.’ ‘ The 
Jewish Psalms, in which is expressed the very spirit of the national 
life,’ wrote a distinguished Nonconformist teacher, ‘ have furnished the 
bridal hymn, the battle songs, the pilgrim marches, the penitential 
prayers, and the public praises of every nation in Christendom since 
Christendom was born.’ It would not therefore be strange if, in so 
many-sided a collection of Hebrew poetry, written under such diverse 
circumstances, and dating from such different periods, some of the 
pieces were found to be unsuitable for public use in a Christian assembly. 
And this is exactly what turns out to be the case. Indeed it is so 
abundantly clear, that the Church of England seems to be the only 
Chureh in Christendom which regularly goes through the whole of 
the Psalms in its ordinary services, as distinguished from the services 
of religious communities. In the preface to his interesting volume, 
recently published, on Select Readings jrom the Psalms for Family and 
Private Use, Professor J. B. Mayor writes : 


The American branch of the Church of England gives permission to its 
ministers to substitute any one of twenty authorised selections instead of the 
ordinary psalms of the day. Among the Wesleyans I learn that the minister is 
not bound to the use of any particular psalms. Even the authorised Prayer 
Book for the United Hebrew Congregation of the British Empire omits nearly 
half of the Psalms, among them Pass. xxxv., lxix., cix., and cxxxvii.; and Mr. C. G. 
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Montefiore, in his very interesting volume for the use of Jewish parents, entitled 
The Bible for Home Readers, omits about thirty psalms, besides curtailing 
others. 


It is, however, with reference to the imprecatory psalms that 
a change is most urgently needed. That they should have been 
retained for so long a time as an integral. part of Christian worship is 
one of the strangest anomalies of religious history. Dr. Sanday, as 
Professor Mayor reminds us, has publicly stated that he finds the 
repetition of certain psalms a greater burden than the repetition of 
the Athanasian Creed. It is happily proposed by the majority of the 
Committee on the Royal Letter of Business that the use of the latter 
document be no longer compulsory in public worship, but with regard 
to the imprecatory psalms no such relief is suggested. It was, how- 
ever, admitted in the Report of the Lambeth Committee for the Adapta- 
tion and Enrichment of the Book of Common Prayer, published last year, 
that ‘the psalms which are called comminatory are a serious cause 
of difficulty to many devout and thoughtful persons.’ And, partly 
with reference to the same question, a resolution was proposed by 
the Dean of Winchester in the Lower House of Convocation 
last May, and finally accepted— That a Committee be appointed 
to consider what changes, if any, are desirable in the Order how the 
Psalter is appointed to be read.’ The psalms to which we refer may 
well be a cause of difficulty. ‘ Not even in the wars of Joshua or the 
song of Deborah,’ as Dean Stanley pointed out, ‘ does the vindictive 
spirit of the ancient dispensation burn more fiercely than in the 
imprecations of the 69th, 109th, and 137th Psalms.’ What must be 
the effect on the mind of an intelligent Indian or Japanese, pertinently 
asks Professor Percy Gardner in a volume of Essays on Anglican 
Liberalism (quoted by Professor Mayor), who, attending the service 
of an English church, hears the congregation solemnly singing : ‘ Let 
his children be fatherless and his wife a widow. Let his children be 
vagabonds and beg their bread ; let them seek it also out of desolate 
places. Set thou an ungodly man to be ruler over him; and let 
Satan stand at his right hand. Let there be no man to pity him, nor 
to have compassion upon his fatherless children’? And this passage 
does not by any means stand alone. Take the following from the 
69th Psalm: ‘Let their table be made a snare to take themselves 
withal : and let the things that should have been for their wealth be 
unto them an occasion of falling. Let their eyes be blinded, that they 
see not: and ever bow thou down their backs. . .. Let them fall 
from one wickedness to another, and not come into Thy righteousness. 
Let them be wiped out of the book of the living, and not be written 
among the righteous.’ Or these sentences: ‘ Let death come hastily 
upon them; and let them go down quick into hell,’ lv. 16; ‘ the 
righteous shall rejoice when he seeth the vengeance ; he shall wash 
his footsteps in the blood of the ungodly,’ lviii. 9; ‘let hot burning 
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coals fall upon them ; let them be cast into the fire and into the pit, 


that they never rise up again,’ cxl. 10 ; or this truly awful malediction, 
occurring with startling incongruity at the close of a psalm of singular 
and touching pathos, ‘O daughter of Babylon, happy shall he be that 
taketh thy children and dasheth them against the stones.’ 

It is no longer possible to explain away these and similar utterances 
by regarding them as predictions, or as spoken in the name of the 
nation, or as representing the curses, not of the psalmist, but of the 
psalmist’s enemies. One or other of these explanations may be 
legitimate in certain passages, but other passages of a similar nature 
remain, which cannot be so interpreted. The imprecations in the 
Book of Psalms must be frankly accepted, like the minatory clauses 
in the Athanasian Creed, in their natural and obvious sense. They 
belong, as Bishop Perowne stated in his commentary on the Book of 
Psalms, to the Old Dispensation, not to the New; to the spirit of 
Elijah, not to the spirit of Christ. ‘In what light then,’ asks the 
present Dean of Ely, in summing up the question, ‘ are these utterances 
to be regarded? They must be viewed,’ he says, ‘as belonging to 
the dispensation of the Old Testament ; they must be estimated from 
the standpoint of Law, which was based upon the rule of retaliation 
and not of the Gospel, which is animated by the principle of Love ; 
they belong to the spirit of Elijah, not of Christ ; they are the language 
of the age which was taught to love its neighbour and hate its enemy.’ 
‘ It is impossible,’ he adds, ‘ that such language should be repeated in 
its old and literal sense by any follower of Him who has bidden us 
to love our enemies and pray for them that persecute us.’ This view 
of the imprecatory psalms is now generally accepted by the great 
majority of Old Testament students. Nothing but disservice to the 
cause of religion can come from attempting to defend, with John 
Calvin in his commentary, such utterances as the last we quoted from 
the 137th Psalm. It only leads, as history abundantly demonstrates, 
to the justification of such deeds as those committed by the Crusaders 
under Godfrey de Bouillon after the siege of Jerusalem, or as the 
massacre of Huguenots on St. Bartholomew’s Day. ‘ By what law 
can you justify this atrocity which you would commit ?’ asks Henry 
Morton, the humble minister in Old Mortality, of Balfour of Burley. 
‘If thou art ignorant of it,’ replied Burley, ‘thy companion is well 
aware of the law which gave the men of Jericho to the sword of Joshua 
the son of Nun.’ ‘ Yes,’ answered the divine, ‘ but we live under a 
better dispensation, which instructeth us to return good for evil and to 
pray for those who despitefully use us, and persecute us.’ 

Since, then, the curses of the imprecatory psalms are not only 
alien to the entire spirit of the New Testament, but are distinctly 
forbidden by our Lord and His apostles, it may surely be hoped that 
the public use of them will before long be discontinued in Christian 
assemblies. The late Father Dolling once told the writer that he 
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never allowed ‘ the cursing psalms ’ to be sung at St. Agatha’s, Land- 
port. We cannot all follow the bold and independent line taken by 
that intrepid Churchman. But if, as seems probable, the time is not 
far distant, to which in 1879 the late Bishop Westcott looked forward, 
when ‘ unquestionable errors of rendering and form’ in the Prayer 
Book Psalter should be dealt with by competent authority, may it 
not be reasonably expected that at the same time the imprecatory 
psalms shall be removed from their present position in the public 
services of the English Church ? 


JOHN VAUGHAN. 
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‘TRUE TEMPERANCE’ AND THE PUBLIC. 
_ HOUSE: A REPLY + wie 


Tue article in the June number of this Review, by Mr. Barclay, on 
* The Future of the Public-House’ is of special interest to Temperance 
Reformers as an authoritative statement, from an eminent brewer, 
of the policy of the licensed trade in the near future. 

During the past twelve months there has been a marked change 
in the public utterances of the leaders of ‘ the Trade.’ The widespread 
support of the Licensing Bill of last year evidently came as a startling 
surprise to them, revealing the fact that temperance sentiment had 
made enormous advances, and that many thoughtful persons, who 
were perhaps not themselves total abstainers, were at last convinced 
that the national indulgence in alcoholic liquors had become a grave 
peril to the community. Ever since the significant admission by the 
representatives of the licensed trade on Lord Peel’s Commission, that 
‘ a gigantic evil remained to be remedied,’ there has been a quickening 
of public interest on the subject of the national intemperance. The 
finding of the Inter-Departmental Committee on Physical Deterioration 
in 1904, that ‘ the Committee are convinced that the abuse of alcoholic 
stimulants is a most potent and deadly agent of physical deterioration ’; 
the National Conference on Infantile Mortality in 1906, and the 
terrible studies of female intemperance, and consequent child suffering, 
published by Mr. G. R. Sims under the titles of Zhe Cry of the 
Children and The Black Stain, have all deepened the interest thus 
aroused. 

It is not too much to say that from every department of social 
study there has come during the past few years evidence which has 
amply justified Mr. Balfour's famous utterance in the House of 
Commons on the 27th of February 1908, that, ‘ Among all social 
evils which meet us in every walk of life and sphere of activity, the 
greatest of all the evils is the evil of intemperance.’ Even within the 
last few months we have also had the impressive judgment of the 
Majority Report of the Poor Law Commission, that ‘ A great weight of 
evidence indicates drink as the most potent and universal factor in 
bringing about pauperism. Some witnesses also indicate gambling 
127 
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as a serious and growing cause; but gambling, though it wastes the 
resources of its victims, does not lead to such physical and moral 
degradation as drink.’ Hence it was that, during the struggle of last 
year, social reformers, almost without exception, laying aside differences 
of creed and party, united in hearty support of the Government 
Licensing Bill. The strength of this public feeling led to the placing 
on the Statute Book of the national judgment that alcoholic liquors 
were injurious to the young life of the nation, and must be prohibited 
(Children Act, sec. 119); and also that the drinking-bar of the 
public-house was an unfit place for children under fourteen years of 
age (sec. 120). The importance of these enactments, passed with 
the unanimous consent of the House of Lords, can hardly be over- 
rated. Well might a leading Trade organ, The Brewers’ Gazette, 
write (17th of December 1908): ‘The debates and the voluminous 
discussions which the Licensing Bill has evoked in the press surely 
teach us that there is a widespread feeling abroad that all is not 
right with the licensed trade, and that feeling will have to be not only 
recognised but reckoned with by the Legislature.’ Not only had the 
dissatisfaction of large classes of the community with the Trade 
become too vocal to pass unheeded, but there was also the more 
threatening danger of an increasing fall in the consumption of intoxi- 
cating liquors throughout the country. To some extent this might 
be attributed to bad trade; but even as long ago as the 11th of 
May 1905 The Country Brewers’ Gazette wrote: ‘This continuous 
decline in the production of beer and its constantly increasing ratio 
cannot, we are afraid, be entirely accounted for by the depression in 
the general trade of the country. . . . Changed modes of life are 
gradually transforming the habits of the people.’ Perhaps even 
to-day, as the Trade representatives wrote in 1899, ‘the zealous 
labour of countless workers in the Temperance cause counts for 
much.’ But whatever be the cause, the Trade finds itself face to face 
with a decreasing demand—a fall of more than three and a half million 
standard barrels of beer, and of over eight and a quarter million proof 
gallons of spirits, since 1899-1900 (Brewing Tradz Review, April 
1909). It must, however, be borne in mind, as Mr. Herbert 
Samuel recently pointed out, that ‘that decline followed a great 
increase, and, as a matter of fact, the consumption now per head of 
the population is practically the same as it was twenty years ago.’ 
A falling consumption ; an official declaration by King, Lords and 
Commons that alcoholic liquors are not a food, but poison to (at any 
rate) the child-life of the nation; a public-house discredited by the 
same high authorities as a place of resort for that rising generation 
to whom the Trade has ever looked to keep up the consumption of 
liquor—these were all matters to cause grave uneasiness to the licensed 
Trade, which has been financed on the assumption that the National 
Drink Bill will increase, or at any rate will certainly not diminish ; in 
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other words, which depends for prosperity, and, in the case of many 
brewery companies, for very existence, on the intemperate drinking” 
of the working classes. 

Here I am met by Mr. Barclay’s declaration that ‘ anything that 
will reduce drunkenness and improve the status of the public-house 
is directly to our pecuniary advantage ’ (p. 994). 

It is, of course, obvious that brewers do not desire their licensees 
to imperil their licences by convictions for permitting drunkenness ; 
but I hope I do not do Mr. Barclay an injustice when I say that by 
‘drunkenness’ he means the police offence bearing that name, and 
does not use the term as synonymous with the word ‘ intemperance.’ 
I agree that a ‘drunken’ man may possibly bring the licensee within 
the grasp of the law, and—a much more serious practical risk— 
may drive away the steady drinking customers from the house ; 
but the excessive drinking in this country which results in ‘ police 
drunkenness ’ is as nothing compared with the habitual excess of men 
and women who never find themselves before the magistrates. Few 
persons outside ‘the Trade’ have any conception of the large quan- 
tities of liquor consumed by thousands of persons who are habitual 
drinkers. At present the average consumption of beer (to say nothing 
of spirits) per adult of eighteen years old and upwards is one gallon 
per week, and when we bear in mind that there is a very considerable 
number of avowed abstainers in this country of both sexes, and that, 
in addition, a very large number of women and many men are prac- 
tically abstainers from beer, and a much larger number abstainers 


‘ from spirits, it is clear that the consumption (and expenditure) of 


the persons who habitually drink alcoholic liquors is much greater 
than the average figure just mentioned. This is almost certainly the 
case in all our large cities. Liverpool, for example, according to the 
evidence of Dr. Hope, the Medical Officer of Health, when before the 
Arsenical Poisoning Commission in 1901, had a beer consumption 
approximating to 750,000 gallons per week, or approximately a gallon 
per week per man, woman and child. ‘It is,’ he said, ‘ an enormous 
consumption ’; and in answer to Lord Kelvin’s remark that ‘ it seems 
to indicate two or three or four gallons a week being consumed by 
heavy drinkers,’ Dr. Hope replied, ‘ Yes; quite that, or even more.’ 
He also stated that the ‘ calculation had not been questioned by those 
who might question it if it were inaccurate.’ 

Dr. Hope, in his Annual Report for 1906, also wrote: ‘A vast 
amount of poverty and misery are caused by the great waste of money 
in drink. For example, in one limited area, the main characteristic 
of which was its extreme squalor, a sum of approximately 5000/. was 
annually expended in drink in three public-houses alone.’ 

In Manchester and Salford it was officially stated that the beer 
production, which in the month of November 1899 amounted to 
4,900,000 gallons, had fallen by the month of November 1900 to 
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3,955,000, or nearly 1,000,000 gallons, and there was no suggestion that 
the working-class community suffered in the least by this reduction of 
20 per cent. The Medical Officer for Salford, reporting on 150 special 
cases of arsenical poisoning, said that 97 of these patients admittedly 
drank more than one quart a day, and 53 of them actually owned to 
drinking more than half a gallon a day, in one case going up to sixteen 
pints (i.e. two gallons) regularly drunk. Dr. Niven, Medical Officer 
for Manchester, gave similar evidence, saying ‘I think that a great 
many people drink enormous quantities of beer.’ Testimony to the 
same effect comes from Birmingham. Dr. Robertson, the Medical 
Officer of Health, after lengthy investigation, in 1904, into the 
social conditions of a typical slum area, well known locally as ‘ the 
Floodgate Street area,’ as to which the present writer gave evidence 
before the local justices, issued a special report, from which the 
following extracts are taken : 


We found a large number of skilled artisans who admitted receiving good 
wages, and who were apparently living in conditions of poverty from drink, 
gambling, and other unnecessary expenditure. 

A large number of men and women in the area soak themselves with drink 
every day, thereby ruining their constitutions, bringing on poverty, and indirectly 
causing most unhealthy conditions. ... The drink question has a public 
health aspect of the greatest importance. 


An interesting light is thrown on ‘ the Trade ’ standards of ‘ moderate 
drinking’ by the following extract from The Brewing Trade Review 
of the Ist of October 1894, which, in an article discussing drunkenness 
in breweries, recommended ‘half a gallon per day as a reasonable 
amount, given out a pint at a time at stated hours.’ The amount is 
rather startling as an example of moderation, being more than three 
times the average consumption ; but it was evidently mentioned by the 
editor as a strictly dietetic dose, for he goes on tosay : ‘ If this principle 
were carried out we should find our brewery workmen generally 
smarter and more intelligent, for constant beer-soaking, even though it 
may not reach the stage of drunkenness, cannot fail in time to deaden the 
intellect and induce that chronic state of drowsiness characteristic of 
some of our workpeople.’ The term ‘drunkenness,’ then, according 
to the official Trade standard, does not apply to ‘ beer-soaking,’ even 
when ‘ it deadens the intellect and induces a chronic state of drowsi- 
ness.’ It is upon that class of constant ‘ beer-soaking ’ which temper- 
ance reformers, other than brewers, term ‘intemperance’ that the 
Trade must rely for its profits ; for Mr. Barclay will, I am sure, readily 
admit that if the present consumption of beer and spirits was reduced 
by one-third—an amount admittedly in excess of the proper and 
reasonable requixements of those who drink—the great majority of 
brewing companies would find it impossible to pay any dividends on 
their ordinary, and probably on their preference, shares. 

* The Trade ’ has, therefore, two dangers to face : 
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First: The growing alarm of the community at the menace é 
intemperance to the national well-being. , 

Second: The necessity for maintaining the consumption of 
intoxicating liquors at its present high figure. 

To ignore the first was to court a measure of drastio licensing 
reform, imposed with the consent of the nation. To ignore the 
second was to court financial disaster in the near future. The problem 
was to find a policy which would safeguard the Trade against both 
these perils; which would, on the one hand, disarm the adverse 
criticism which prevails, and would yet, on the other hand, ensure 
a consumption not less than at present. 

The leaders of ‘ the Trade ’ have not been unequal to the situation. 
They have come forward with the proposal that the Trade should be 
allowed to try a fresh experiment. They have come to the conclusion, 
says Mr. Barclay, that ‘a new type of house, more suited to present 
needs, would be of public benefit ’ (p. 995). This ideal house should 
be large ; the owner should be encouraged to enlarge it; open-air 
space should be utilised as much as possible ; games and music should 
be provided; singing and entertainments and debates should be 
encouraged ; and women and children should be welcomed. It is 
also suggested, though not actually proposed, that the hours of opening 
should be left to the will of the licensee (see p. 1003). The public- 
house thus ‘ improved’ would be large enough in future to hold not 
merely the men and women who at present frequent licensed houses 
for drinking purposes, but also the men and women—especially the 
young men and women—who at present do not use them, but may be 
induced to do so by the attractions provided. Of course, no one will 
in future get drunk ; but the old steady customers will not drink less 
than at present, and many of the new recruits will learn to drink. To 
adapt a popular phrase, the Trade will broaden the basis of drinking, 
and though it is contended that fewer persons will drink very heavily, 
a much greater number of persons will drink than do so at present. 

It is on this policy that I desire to offer a few criticisms, but before 
doing sq it may be interesting to note the way in which the new policy 
has been developed. 

The first step was taken in June last year, when a Bill was intro- 
duced into the House of Commons by Mr. W. W. Rutherford, and 
backed (inter alios) by Mr. Gretton, Colonel Hall-Walker, and Mr. John 
Rutherford, the eminent brewers, entitled ‘ The Public-houses (Exten- 
sion of Facilities) Bill.’ The measure consisted of only one clause, 
preventing the licensing justices from exercising their existing control 
so as to interfere with alterations or extensions by the licensee (really 
the brewer) of his licensed premises, when such alterations or extensions 
were ostensibly for the provision of additional accommodation for 
supplying food, for sanitary purposes, or for the provision of games, 


newspapers, music, or gardens. This measure having been dropped 
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in the House of Commons, it was introduced by Lord Lamington into 
the House of Lords, but after a second-reading debate it was abandoned 
in view of the pending discussion of the Licensing Bill. 

The next step was the issue of a pamphlet by Mr. Edwin A. Pratt, 
author of various books in defence of ‘ the Trade,’ entitled The Policy 
of Licensing Justices. This brochure, on the plea of ‘ real temperance ’ 
—Mr. Barclay’s ‘true temperance’ (p. 995)—unsparingly attacked 
the policy of all known temperance organisations ; it exonerated the 
Trade from the responsibility for the existing drunkenness, and laid 
the blame entirely on the justices and the drunkard ; and it advocated 
in express terms Lord Lamington’s Bill. This pamphlet has been very 
widely circulated among the justices. Vigorous pleas for the adoption 
of the new policy, under such headings as ‘ The Fight for Freedom,’ 
then appeared in the Trade papers, and prominent Trade representa- 
tives expressed their concurrence. 

Following modern precedents, the promoters of the new policy 
next proceeded to form a society, under the title of ‘ The True Temper- 
ance Association,’ which held its inaugural meeting a few weeks ago, 
under the presidency of Lord Halsbury, who was supported on the 
platform by, amongst others, Mr. Edwyn Barclay himself. The 
phrase ‘true temperance ’ is very familiar to readers of Trade litera- 
ture and speeches. As far back as the year 1895 the Board of the 
Licensed Victuallers’ Central Protection Society issued an appeal to 
the clergy, in which they stated, ‘ with true temperance we have no 
quarrel, but would willingly join in any well-devised scheme for the 
suppression of drunkenness and other excesses which unfortunately 
hang upon the outskirts of our business.’ Last year the National 
Trade Defence Association protested against the Licensing Bill as not 
being calculated to ‘ advance in any way the cause of true temperance ’ ; 
and a similar resolution of the Brewers’ Society made use of the 
phrase ‘ the interests of true temperance.’ 

Some of the avowed ‘aims’ of this new Association are worthy 
of a little consideration. The first is to create a ‘ healthy and reason- 
able public opinion on the subject of temperance in drinking.’ Lord 
Salisbury, a speaker at the inaugural meeting, denounced drunkenness 
as ‘a great public evil and an evil to the prosperity of the country,’ 
but urged that ‘ temperate drinking was all right "—a view in which 
he will find the leaders of medical science in all countries almost 
unanimously against him. The third aim is ‘to promote fairness, 
justice and common-sense in dealing with the problem of intemper- 
ance.’ No. 2 of the ‘True Temperance Pamphlets,’ a sermon by a 
clergyman, exhibits this conspicuous moderation in the following 
sentences : 


Every year something like a quarter of a million of money is spent for the 
purpose of circulating incorrect statements, untrue libels and the twisting of 
statistics. . . . I have worked among criminals in the slums of a large town. 
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The favourite drink was invariably cocoa—one might argue, so much cocoa so 
much crime. ... To study (sic) the epidemic of subsidised falsehood and 
unfairness, to steady public opinion and direct it on the true object of tem- 
perance, this True Temperance Association has been formed. 

Standards of moderation in language differ as do standards of 
moderation in drinking; that in the ‘True Temperance’ clergyman 
is ‘but a choleric word’ which in the teetotal advocate is ‘flat 
blasphemy.’ 

The sixth aim is one which deals with a subject in which Mr. Barclay 
has recently declared himself to be greatly interested—the food-value 
of alcoholic beverages ; but it is interesting to note the ingenious way 
in which the real question at issue is evaded. The words used are : 
‘To promote inquiry into the physiological effects of the componen 
parts of alcoholic beverages.’ The investigation is not to touch the 
physiological effects of alcoholic beverages, as Sir Victor Horsley, 
Dr. Sturge, Dr. Sims Woodhead, and Professor Kraepelin and others 
have investigated them, but simply to certify as to the food-values 
of the ingredients, entirely regardless of the changes brought about 
by fermentation. The inquiry is, however, needless, as the pamphlet 
quoted above dogmatically declares that ‘Beer is food. It is 
barley water plus hops or other bitter tonic, with a small percentage of 
alcohol. On bread, cheese and beer man will keep fit fora time. Will 
he long continue fit on bread, cheese and water ? ’ 

One of the promoters of the Public-houses (Extension of Facilities) 
Bill, Colonel Hall-Walker, M.P., has also, in his place in Parliament, 
declared beer to be ‘liquid bread,’ and the President, the Earl of 
Halsbury, in the House of Lords, has also stated that alcoholic liquor 
‘is one of the important foods of the people.’ Mr. Edwin Pratt goes 
even further than this, asserting that ‘ English beers now contain, as 
a rule, so small a percentage of alcohol that they may already count 
as, practically, temperance beverages.’ Inquiry really seems un- 
necessary when the new Association has already come to a decision 
after the manner of the Jedburgh justices. I may, however, call the 
Association’s attention to the new Syllabus of the Board of Education, 
issued since Mr. Barclay’s article appeared, where, speaking of the 
food-value of beer, the Board says : 

It is true that there is a certain amount of nourishment in beer. There is, 
for example, a little sugar, and there is a small quantity of the food-substance 
found in meat. To obtain enough food from beer really to benefit the body, 
however, it would be necessary to take an extremely large quantity. For this 
_ reason the good that might be done by the nourishing part of the beer would be 

more than counterbalanced by the harm done by the alcohol contained in so 
large a quantity of beer. This is one important reason for not taking beer as a 
food. Another is the expense, for even if no harm were done by the amount of 
beer which it would be necessary to drink, the cost of such a meal would be far 


greater than the cost of an equal amount of nourishment taken in the form of 
ordinary food. For these two reasons, therefore, beer cannot be considered to be 


one of the ‘ foods’ which the body requires. 
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I have, however, omitted any reference to the second ‘aim,’ which 
discloses the real object of the Association. It is ‘to encourage the 
development of the public-house in the direction of making it in the 
best sense a place for the present-day social needs of the people, and to 
help in the removal of all legislative and administrative hindrances to 
such developments’; in other words, to support a measure on the 
lines of the Bill of the liquor trade noticed above. 

The main objects of this ‘ True Temperance’ Association are, then, 
first, to encourage national family moderate drinking, and, secondly, 
to promote the passing of a Bill for depriving the justices of their 
control over licensed premises, and for giving to the Trade an absolutely 
free hand to alter or enlarge their licensed houses at their will. 

I desire to criticise the new policy very briefly under three headings : 

(1) Is this policy desirable in the interests of temperance ? 

(2) Isit safe to trust the Trade with the extensive powers asked for ? 

(3) Is the policy as sketched out a practicable one ? 

First, Is the policy desirable in the interests of temperance ? 

The nation stands to-day, as it did in 1899, face to face with the 
fact that, even in the official opinion of ‘ the Trade,’ ‘ a gigantic evil 
remains to be remedied,’ for Mr. W. Waters Butler, the chairman of 
the Brewers’ Society in 1908, admitted in a public debate with the 
present writer a few months ago that the statement made in 1899 was 
still true. That gigantic evil can only be lessened by a great reduction 
in the consumption of liquor. Such a reduction is not likely to come 
about to any large extent by increased temperance among confirmed 
drinkers—whether ‘drunkards’ or not; it must be attained by 
preventing the rising generation from becoming habituated to the use 
of intoxicants. No one denies that it is undesirable for young persons 
to drink. Is it wise for the State to sanction by its legislative action 
the association with the sale of liquor of amusements which appeal 
so strongly to young people, and by its action practically to issue 
invitations to come within the sphere of influence of liquor to young 
persons who in many cases would never dream, under present con- 
ditions, of going upon licensed premises ? Is it not time to do away 
with the idea that amusement is only possible when accompanied 
by liquor drinking? The present association of music with the 
public-house is not satisfactory. The public-house degrades the 
music more than the music refines the customer. The Majority and 
Minority Reports of Lord Peel’s Commission both agree in saying that 
no public music or dancing should be allowed on licensed premises 
without a licence from the licensing justices ; Lord Lamington’s Bill 
would destroy that control. Nor does it seem very desirable to 
encourage gambling among our young people; and yet Mr. Pratt, in 
his Policy of Licensing Justices, expressly states that as long as the 
present gaming provisions of the Act of 1872 ‘are remorselessly 
enforced the ideal public-house, as a place of entertainment on “ re- 
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form ” lines, can hardly be realised,’ and he considers that ‘ games which 
are obviously, or, as a matter of reasonable assumption, played for the 
purposes of recreation only and not for gain, should be allowable, 
even although the players may have a small stake upon the result’ 
(p. 76). What is ‘a small stake’ to a man of business might be 
something very different to the office boy just learning to sip his beer 
and desiring to ‘ be a man.’ 

Alderman E. Johnson, chairman of the Licensed Victuallers’ 
Central Protection Society (the Trade Paper, January 1909), agrees 
with Mr. Pratt, and he goes even further, and requires the repeal of the 
section of the Children’s Act excluding children from drinking bars— 
@ very significant pronouncement, and one which should make Social 
Reformers pause before they give in their adhesion to the new policy. 
It is, of course, incorrect to say that games are not allowed on licensed 
premises. Baccarat is not, and there are other illegal games ; but most 
games are allowed, unless they are played for money or money’s 
worth, so that Mr. Balfour was wrong in saying that people could not 
play dominoes in the public-house. Lord Lamington’s Bill would 
sanction any kind of game. 

What we desire, says the Trade, is the establishment of the Conti- 
nental café system in the United Kingdom. ‘It is to be remarked,’ 
says Mr. Barclay (p. 1003), ‘ that in most countries the liberty per- 
mitted as to the hours of opening, and as to the type of building, 
and as to the entertainment offered, is very different indeed from our 
methods of constant restrictions and magisterial control. This is, 
no doubt, why the two systems have worked out so differently,’ and 
the ‘Memorandum’ to ‘the Trade’ Bill contrasts the number of 
convictions for drunkenness in England and Wales with the extremely 
small number in France. 

Mr. Barclay evidently thinks, and intends his readers to think, 
that the advantage is on the side of the countries which have the 
café system : but is this really so? For answer, I turn to the February 
number of the Brewing Trade Review, ‘ the official organ of the Brewers’ 
Society,’ where (p. 81) under a heading in large type, ‘ The United 
Kingdom pre-eminent among the nations for sobriety,’ there is re- 
printed a ‘ thoughtful and excellent letter’ from Sir E. Durning- 
Lawrence, ex-M.P. for the Truro Division. In this letter Sir E. 
Durning-Lawrence gives an interesting table (taken apparently from 
the official Brewers’ Almanack for 1909) showing the average annual 
consumption of alcohol (reduced to proof spirit) among the nations 
during the years 1901-5 as follows :— 


1. France . . . . . 969| 6. Portugal ss seh (aT 
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‘The above,’ says the writer, ‘are the latest figures available, and 
being taken from the Government return are indisputable. It is not 
possible, therefore, that any other figures can be quoted excepting 
only through ignorance or for purpose of deception.’ 4s if the figures 
were not sufficient to prove his case, Sir E. Durning-Lawrence 
proceeds : 


No one acquainted with the facts can fail to feel proud of the comparative 
sobriety of our country as compared with other nations, especially with France, 
which consumes not much less than three times as much alcohol per head, and 
with Germany, which consumes almost exactly one and a quarter times as much 
alcohol per head. Ihave myself seen more drunken people in a day in an Austrian 
town than I have seen elsewhere in my whole life, and I was told that on that 
particular Sunday every man got drunk, and really such appeared to be the fact. 
We must also remember that in Germany, drinking contests are still publicly 
encouraged by the highest authorities. It was at one time hoped that Bismarck 
would not continue to lend his countenance to such disgraceful proceedings, 
but these hopes were disappointed. And only a few years ago a student succeeded 
in drinking in a single night nine gallons of beer, and by so doing was almost 
universally, and certainly in the highest quarters, considered to have gained 
glory for himself, and conferred distinction upon his friends. Thank God, in 
this country we are beginning to see that it is not glorious to consume large 
quantities of alcoholic liquor, and we are trying to put down drunkenness in a 
way that sets a brilliant example to neighbouring nations—an example which no 
doubt in time they will have the good sense to follow, so as to diminish the 
drunkenness of France and the drunkenness of Germany, which is to-day so 
greatly in excess of the drunkenness of the United Kingdom, where we rejoice 
to realize that enormous progress has already been made in sobriety, however 
strongly we may feel that much still remains to be accomplished. 


If further testimony were needed as to the failure of the continental 
system to promote ‘ true temperance ’ as estimated by the amount of 
alcohol consumed, I may quote the statement of the French Govern- 
ment, cited by the Earl of Carlisle in the debate on Lord Lamington’s 
Bill in the House of Lords, last year. The French Government, in 
1905, said in the official volume which corresponds to our Judicial 
Statistics, that :— 

Everything points to the belief, in fact, that a mere fraction of those who 
ought to be prosecuted fall into the clutches of the law against drunkenness. In 
Brittany, especially, proceedings against drunkenness ought to be counted by 
thousands. In this region people are so constantly seen under the influence 


of drink that the authorities do not intervene except the offenders are in a condi- 
tion which prevents them from moving or which causes public scandal. 


It may also be noted that the most lurid picture of alcoholism ever 
drawn by the most extreme teetotaller is surpassed by the descriptions 
in Zola’s L’Assommoir, and that in a country where, it is said, 
drunkenness does not exist. 

So deeply impressed was the French Government with the spread 
of intemperance that it took the unprecedented step of issuing a 
Government proclamation against alcoholism, specially warning the 
people against ‘the habitual use of alcohol even when this is not 
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taken in amounts sufficient to produce drunkenness.’ ‘ The Trade’ was, 
however, strong enough to force the Government to withdraw the” 
notice, 

The rapid growth of the German Temperance Societies points 
also to the public uneasiness at the increase of drinking in Germany. 
An eminent doctor, not a teetotaller, said to Lord Carlisle :— 


The real fact is that our people can consume a great deal more drink, because 
in the past our people have been so poor and frugal that their constitutions can 
bear it; but owing to the great commercial prosperity that has fallen upon us 
lately, our people are drinking a great deal too much, and in a generation or two 
they will be as bad as yours.' 


Was it not Von Moltke who said : ‘ Beer is a far more dangerous 
enemy to Germany than all the armies of France.’ 

The testimony from Belgium is to the same effect. Even if we 
ignore, as Mr. Barclay does, the differences of climate, of temperament, 
and of custom, it does not seem probable that temperance, as measured 
by a reduced consumption of alcohol, would be promoted by the intro- 
duction of the continental system into this country. 

The second question is: ‘Is it safe to trust the Trade with the 
extensive powers asked for ?’ 

In the year 1894 the Brewers’ Journal—a leading organ of the 
Trade—stated that of the 120,000 licensed houses in the country 
probably 90 per cent. were held by brewers. In 1907 Mr. Edwin 
Pratt (Licensed Trade, p. 93) placed the figure at 92 to 94 per cent. 
During the past fifteen years, therefore, and probably for a much 
longer period, almost the whole of the agencies licensed for the retail sale 
of liquor in England and Wales have been controlled by the Brewers. 
In 1895, as I have said, the Licensed Trade, having before it the pros- 
pect of Sir William Harcourt’s Local Veto Bill, told the clergy that it 
‘ would willingly join in any well-devised scheme for the suppression of 
drunkenness and other excesses which unfortunately hang upon the 
outskirts of our business.’ Fourteen years have elapsed, and what 
do we find? Mr. Barclay says (p. 994) that : ‘ The present state of 
the public-house is in various ways unsatisfactory to all concerned ;’ 
and that, ‘ there has been little improvement in the last fifty years’ 
(p. 995). Confessions of failure in the past are not the surest guaran- 
tees for success in the future. The brewers have, for at any rate 
the last fifteen years, had it in their hands to remove many of the 
more powerful incentives to intemperance by the simple expression 
of their will to their managers, mortgagors, and tenants, but they 
have done no such thing. They might, e.g., have practically put a stop 
to early morning spirit-drinking amongst working men ; and yet only 
last year the present writer opposed an application by a large firm of 
brewers in the Midlands, whose members hold high office in the Brewers’ 


' Debate in House of Lords as above. 
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Society, for the removal of a spirit-licence from an existing public-house 
to a beer-house situated exactly in the centre of an almost exclusively 
manufacturing district, where several thousands of workmen were 
employed. The applicant stated that the licence was required for 
an early morning trade in spirits; and the amount of trade which 
was hoped for may be measured by the fact that, for this privilege 
alone, the brewers were willing to surrender the full licence intended 
to be transferred and two other (presumably) valuable on-licences, 
so that they evidently contemplated an enormous sale during the course 
of the working day. There was no suggestion of a local demand for 
the licence. The chairman, Mr. Alexander M. Chance, a large employer, 
denounced the practice of early morning drinking, and the application 
was opposed by firms employing 3000 men, and was refused. The 
application, and it is only a typical one, was a curious illustration 
of the desire of the leaders of the Trade to promote ‘ true temperance.’ 

The brewers again might have put a stop to much of the drinking 
amongst women, and could certainly have excluded young children, 
but though in some districts pious opinions were in the past expressed, 
no effective action was ever taken, and attempts are even now being 
made to evade the Children’s Act. They might also have anticipated 
the recent action of the New Zealand brewers, and raised the age 
limit so as to keep young lads and lasses under twenty, at the most 
perilous period of their lives, from the exciting and control-destroying 
dangers of alcohol; but they have not done this, and, in not a few 
cases, have catered for these young people. They might have put a 
stop to the temptations to secret drinking afforded by the side and 
back door : they have not done so. Instead of encouraging reforms, 
the Trade has consistently and determinedly opposed them. When 
every party in the State had agreed to shut out the children from the 
drinking-bar, the Trade members opposed the clause, and, on its 
becoming law, the Licensing World, the official organ of the Licensed 
Victuallers’ Central Protection Society, waxed very scornful at the 
expense of our ‘ sapient legislators,’ and the Trade members who sym- 
pathise with the ‘ True Temperance’ Association insist on the repeal of 
the section. Up to the eve of the introduction of the Licensing Bill 
their view was that further reforms were unnecessary. In its official 
defence, ‘ The Case for the Trade,’ the writers say : “ There is nothing 
in the present state of the licensing laws calling for interference in the 
public interests. . . . The existing regulations have been found per- 
fectly sufficient for the purpose for which they were intended. . . . The 
system should be left alone, the public interests being well protected.’ 

The public interests being ‘ well protected ’ in 1908, is it indelicate 
to inquire in whose interests the suggested changes are now to be 
made ? 

I do not propose to follow Mr. Barclay in his defence of the Tied 
House system beyond saying that if the working men of this country 
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are agreed on any one subject it is that the Tied House system should . 
be abolished : and the ground invariably given is the harsh treatment 
of the licensees by the brewers. Mr. Barclay says ‘ of course, brewery 
companies like tenants who increase the trade of their houses ’ (p. 999), 
and it is equally true that they dislike tenants and managers who do 
not increase, or, at any rate, maintain the trade in their houses. It is 
this fact which accounts for the enormous number of transfers of licences 
every year. In Birmingham a detailed examination made last year 
by the writer showed that during the years 1905-7 over 1,800 transfers 
took place in a mean number of 2000 licensed houses. Of the 1,800 
licensees who transferred their licences in the three years, more than 
1200 were in 1908 no longer employed in licensed houses in the city 
of Birmingham. Some may have gone to houses outside the city, 
but the Trade, though repeatedly challenged to say how many, declined 
to give any information, so that the number may be presumed to be 
small. So great is the leakage in the Birmingham trade that no 
fewer than 600 persons came into the Trade during the three years from 
other occupations. Why is it that in Birmingham, for example, 55 per 
cent. of the on-licences changed hands at least once in the three years, 
and 25 per cent. more than once? The brewers impress upon us 
continually that the licensees are selected with the utmost care, and 
have, they say, to pass a moral examination which would test even a 
bishop, and yet the men do not stop. Are the brewers almost invari- 
ably mistaken in their estimates of the characters of their candidates ; 
or is the nature of ‘the Trade’ such that a few months’ connexion 
with it is fatal to the moral integrity of the licensees ? As this surely 
cannot be the true view, we are driven to conclude that in a large 
number of cases the man goes out because he cannot keep up his 
returns without resorting to practices, which either are against his 
principles, or will bring him into conflict with the police. I have not 
yet come across a case where the brewer has accepted, as a reason for 
diminished returns, the statement of the licensee that he has been 
refusing to serve men whom he knew to be drinking to such an extent 
as to deprive their families of the necessaries of life. The plain fact 
is that the brewer bought the licensed house that he might sell his beer 
in it, and the sale of beer must always be his principal reason for 
holding the house. It is the interest of the Trade to sell the largest 
possible amount of liquor : it is the interest of the community that the 
consumption of liquor shall be greatly reduced. The powers claimed 
will increase the brewers’ facilities for selling liquor, and decrease the 
community’s chance of reducing the consumption. Human nature 
being what it is, and the necessity laid upon this already over-capi- 
talised Trade to pay dividends being so pressing, it does not seem 
wise to put its members in a position where their material interests 
conflict so strongly with their moral obligations ; especially when the 
history of the Trade shows conclusively that the pressure of such 
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material interests has in the past been so great as to compel the 
members of the Trade to forego reforms which as citizens, actuated 
by the highest desire for the national well-being, they must have 
earnestly wished to bring about. 

Thirdly.—‘ Is the policy as sketched out by Mr. Barclay prac- 
ticable ¢ ’ 

“ If we are to have more public-houses . . . more money will have 
to be invested in them,’ says Mr. Barclay (p. 1004). 

There are at present over 90,000 on-licences in England and Wales. 
When the Licensing Bill proposed to close about one-third of these, it 
was strongly urged that the number was so large as to touch many 
excellent houses, so we may safely assume that at least 60,000 houses 
will stand to benefit by this new policy. Thousands of these are in 
our large cities : thousands are so situated as to be practically incapable 
of alteration or extension except at enormous cost. If there is any 
virtue in the scheme it is one which should be immediately applied 
in the poorer working-class districts by preference, as they have fewest 
places of recreation. The difficulties—to say nothing of the cost— 
areenormous. Lord Lamington admits this, saying ‘ The enlargement 
of premises is a difficult matter in large cities and towns, and he also 
agrees that ‘ the expense of alterations and improvements is very great.’ 
The capital required by the brewing companies would be enormous 
and most difficult to raise. Mr. Barclay appreciates this point, for he 
says “more money will have to be invested in them. Consequently 
licences should not be taken away for merely technical offences :’ a 
line of argument which will again make Social Reformers pause. 

But assuming that the brewery companies can raise the sums 
required, how do they propose to pay a dividend on the additional 
capital? ‘Catering in refreshments other than intoxicants, says 
Lord Lamington, ‘ is not very remunerative except in the case of large 
central depots or of firms having many retail branches ;’ and the 
experience of the various Public-House Trust Companies shows that 
where refreshments compete with alcohol in licensed houses frequented 
by the working classes the refreshments are not the gainers. 

Take, for example, the following recent reports of Public-House 
Trust Companies :— 


J Resta Tagg 
Auchterderran (1907) half-year , , 1158 86 
Bowhill do. do. p . 1158 85 
Cowdenbeath (1908) year . . : 5459 176 
Kelty do. do. . ’ d 4446 235 


*O monstrous! but one halfpennyworth of bread to this intolerable 
deal of sack.’ 

The necessary return will not be made on non-intoxicants. In that 
department the Trade has no monopoly, and must face very keen 
competition by large companies with a special knowledge and ex- 
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perience to which the Licensed Trade naturally cannot lay claim. 
As the Brewers’ Gazette recently pointed out, the Licensed Victualler 
has been ‘ unconscious of the new social conditions that were springing 
up all around him, and so has neglected to take advantage of the 
remunerative opportunities which these new conditions brought 
within his grasp.’ The Trade has to face competitors whose businesses 
are not loaded with enormous burdens of capital created to purchase 
licensed houses at exorbitant figures. The English brewer goes into 
the catering trade with a load on his back, which neither his English 
competitors nor his continental confrére has to bear, for on the Conti- 
nent there is free trade in alcoholic liquors, and consequently there are 
no monopoly values to be paid for as at home. If the brewer is 
to get a fair return on his money it is essential that he sell liquor 
rather than refreshments, for on the former he gets the wholesale, 
as well as the greater part of the retail profit, while on the latter he 
can only get a retail profit at a considerably increased cost of distri- 
bution owing to the necessity for employing many more servants and 
waiters. It is almost inevitable, under such circumstances, that the 
more lucrative side of the custom will be developed, and there will be 
an increasing probability that premises originally intended to be used 
for the sale of refreshments will gradually be devoted to the sale of 
intoxicants. 

The who:e subject of alterations was fully considered by the 
Licensing Commission, and Lord Peel’s Report took a very strong 
view of the necessity for granting the Justices the control over the struc- 
ture. Evidence was given of cases where the Justices had sanctioned 
plans which gave promise of large palatial-looking buildings with coffee- 
rooms and commercial rooms, and subsequently the licence-holder, 
having obtained his licence, enclosed these rooms and used all the 
accommodation to establish a long drinking bar. The Minority Report 
concluded as follows : ‘ It is of the utmost importance that the licensing 
authority should exercise the strictest control over any alterations, 
external or internal.’ And the Majority Report also recommended that : 
‘ As to rebuilding and alteration of premises, the custom of submitting 
plans should be made statutory.’ This was, in fact, done by Section XI. 
of the Licensing Act of 1902, passed by the late Unionist Government, 
which gives complete control to the Justices. Now it is proposed to 
destroy that control, for, as the Lord Chancellor pointed out in debate 
‘ Any publican could claim practically any extension ot his premises, 
and when he had got it there is nothing in the Bill to prevent him 
using it for the sale of liquor.’ 

Lord Lamington in reply contended that the Justices could refuse 
a renewal in such a case, but on the Chancellor pointing out that the 
Licensing Act of 1904 had taken away that power, Lord Lamington 
made the significant remark: ‘If a publican provides small tables 
and chairs, and, instead of serving tea, serves a glass of beer, I cannot 
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see that any great harm is done’; nor probably would the brewer— 
that is the root of the whole matter. 

Universal experience has justified Temperance Reformers in 
regarding restriction of facilities for drinking as the only effective way 
of reducing the consumption of liquor and the resulting intemperance. 

Universal experience has also shown that inasmuch as the financial 
interests of the Licensed Trade are necessarily opposed to the social 
interests of the community, it is wise to view with the utmost suspicion 


‘@ policy which has for its object a measure that, in Lord Lytton’s 


words, ‘will paralyse altogether the action of the Magistrates and 
relieve them entirely of their discretion in the matter of sanction- 
ing or refusing to sanction these alterations, and deliver them over 
bound hand and foot to the mercy of the Trade.’ 

GrorcEe B. WILSON. 
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DECENTRALISATION OF GOVERNMENT 
IN INDIA 


II 


In a previous article on this subject’ it was mentioned that there 
was one Department of our Indian administration which is the object 
of much criticism, but into the working of which the Commission 
were not empowered to inquire, as it affects the relations between 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State. This is the 
Store Department of the India Office. In 1906 a Special Committee 
was appointed to examine into the methods of this Department, 
and it has, apparently, at last obtained orders on its Report, the gist 
of which was published not long ago in the Indian Press. 

It may at once be stated that the Department has been well ad- 
ministered by its able head, Mr. E. G. Burls, C.8.I. (who has just 
retired) and his efficient staff, and that its drawbacks are merely 
the inevitable results of an antiquated and dilatory system. The 
Department sends out to India yearly about 4,500,000/. worth of 
stores, for which indents have been received from India. The cost 
of the Department is about 48,000/. annually, and to meet this an 
addition is made to the price of the stores of about 14 per cent. This 
is less than would be charged by a house of agency, provided that 
the Department obtains the trade discount on its purchases, or procures 
the stores by tender. It is to be hoped that the Report of the Com- 
mittee gives full information on this head. 

Military services, including ordnance, account for about 1,750,000/., 
and telegraph lines 250,000/., while State railways take about 
2,000,000/. There thus remains only about 500,000/. of stores for 
all the other public services with which we are particularly con- 
cerned. The quality of the stores supplied usually leaves nothing 
to be desired. It will then naturally be asked, what more can anyone 
require? The Standing Orders of 1899 lay down that stores of Euro- 
pean manufacture can be purchased in India only: (1) when for 
any reason it may be more economical to do so; (2) when stores 
indented for from England have not arrived, or when a sudden emer- 
gency has arisen, and in either case only if serious inconvenience 
to the public service would be caused by waiting for the stores from 
England ; and (3) when the articles are perishable. But orders must 
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not be given to agents or firms in India for stores to be procured 
from England, and local purchases of European stores are to be 
restricted to articles which are actually procurable in India and 
can be delivered promptly. The Orders also. lay down that estimates 
of requirements must reach the Government of India not later than 


.the Ist of August in the year preceding that for which they are re- 


quired, and which begins on the Ist of April. The estimates must 
reach the India Office not later than the Ist of October. An elaborate 
form of fourteen columns has to be filled up in duplicate and for- 
warded. The rules appear to have been interpreted with greater 
rigidity as time went on. Some years ago when it became necessary 
to supply the offices with typewriters, it was found that the agents 
of one well-known American kind offered to supply the typewriters 
in India at the usual price and to keep them in repair for, I think, 
six months. This common-sense offer and afrangement had to be 
refused ; goods of American make became officially classed with 
English, and all the typewriters had to be procured by indent in 
August for the following April, and I think I am correct in saying 
that no particular kind of typewriter could be indented for; that 
had to be left to the discretion of the Store Department. Similarly, 
machinery of a particular kind by a special maker could not be in- 
dented for; the makers were to be chosen by the Department. 
Telegraphic indents were strongly objected to. The cause of the 
adverse criticisms of the Department is now apparent. The red- 
tapism that was responsible for making the rules could not realise 
that the prompt supply of an article was frequently of much greater 
importance than getting it at a lower price, and officers who were 
accustomed to a good machine by a particular maker naturally 
objected to being compelled to take a somewhat similar machine made 
by somebody else. 

The one simple test of the utility of the Department would be 
to make the use of its services optional. The great Municipalities of 
India are not compelled to employ the Store Department, and I 
never heard of one that did so voluntarily. During my five years’ 
tenure of the office of President of the Corporation of Madras we 
rejoiced in our freedom from the crippling incubus of the Depart- 
ment. If we wanted steam road-rollers, or pumps, or water-pipes, 
or electric apparatus we employed a trustworthy house of agency, 
and if time pressed the order was telegraphed home, and was com- 
pleted with promptitude. We never had reason to complain either 
of the price or of the quality of the articles supplied. It is said that 
under the new rules about to be promulgated articles of European 
manufacture may be purchased locally up to a certain money limit 
when promptitude is of importance. Similar stores may also be in- 
cluded in the contracts for large works given to firms of Indian 
standing. But the grandmotherly solicitude appears in the admonition 
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that ‘these modifications are purely experimental and are subject 
to revision if they result in deterioration of quality or increase of cost” 
to Government.’ 

Under the rules of the Store Department no such undertaking 
as the great electrical works at the Cauvery Falls in Mysore could 
ever be carried ont. In that case, when Sir Seshadri Iyer, the 
statesman Dewan of Mysore, had been convinced of the feasibility 
of the scheme, he gave carte blanche to Major de Lotbiniére, R.E., 
whose services were lent by the Government of India. That officer 
went to America for electrical apparatus and to Switzerland, I 
believe, for Pelton wheels, and arranged with his contractors in both 
countries to erect the entire plant and keep it in efficient working for 
something like six months before final payment was made. The 
installation now supplies the Kolar goldfields with power for the 
stamps and illumination for the mines, and the town of Bangalore 
has been fitted with an electric lighting installation. It is, of course, 
possible for the Secretary of State to suspend the rules of the 
Store Department. This was wholly or partially done during the 
construction of the great Periyar Dam and connected works in South 
India, when Colonel Pennycuick, R.E., was empowered to go to 
England to select the machinery he desired. But anyone who is 
acquainted with the dilatory routine of official correspondence in 
such a matter will realise that this is an heroic remedy which is out 
of the question, save when prolonged delay is of little consequence. 
Major de Lotbiniére is now engaged with similar freedom on a similar 
undertaking for the Maharaja of Cashmere, where the falls of the 
river Jhelum are being harnessed for industrial purposes. The archaic 
character of the compulsory rules of the Store Department becomes 
at once apparent if we can imagine the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies to require the Dominion of Canada or the Commonwealth of 
Australia to submit to similar conditions in the purchase of their stores ! 

The Government of Lord Minto when he was Governor-General 
of Canada could buy their stores, plant, machinery, et hoc genus omne 
wherever they liked. The Government of Lord Minto when he is 
Governor-General of India can do no such thing. If there can be 
an apotheosis of Red Tape, it is here. 

We must now return to the Decentralisation Commission. An 
enquiry into the form of Government for the Provinces now under 
Lieutenant-Governors forms the introduction to Part II. of their 
Report. The two other Provinces, or Presidencies as they are called, 
Madras and Bombay, have always been administered by Governors 
in Council. Until the abolition of the separate armies for those two 
Provinces the Council consisted of the Governor, who was ‘ President 
in Council’ (and hence the term ‘ Presidency’), the Commander- 
in-Chief, and two members of the Civil Service. The Commander- 
in-Chief usually voted with the Governor in Civil matters with which 
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he was not specially conversant, and as the Governor had a casting 
vote in cases where the voting was equal, his decision usually pre- 
vailed. Lieut.-General Sir C. Mansfield Clarke was the last Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Madras, and Lieut.-General C. E. Nairne was the 
last in Bombay. The separate Presidential armies were abolished 
in 1895, and the Governor then became liable to be outvoted by his 
two Civilian colleagues. . 

The five Provinces of Bengal, Eastern Bengal and Assam, the 
United Provinces, the Punjab, and Burma, are administered by 
Lieutenant-Governors alone, while the Centra] Provinces, the North- 
West Frontier Province, and Baluchistan are ruled by Chief Com- 
missioners. In the old days, ending with Warren Hastings, there 
was @ President and Governor in Council of Fort William in Bengal. 
Then followed (1774) Governors-General of Fort William in Bengal, 
of whom Warren Hastings was the first and Lord William Bentinck 
the last, with a Council as before. Finally came the Governors-General 
of India, of whom Lord William Bentinck (1834) was the first. The 
title of Viceroy was added in 1858, when Lord Canning was Governor- 
General. The Governor-General in Council continued to administer 
Bengal until 1854, when Mr. Frederick J. Halliday was appointed 
the first Lieutenant-Governor. Agra, however, had a ‘Governor,’ 
Sir C. T. Metcalfe, in 1834, and the same officer became the first 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces (now called the 
United Provinces) in 1836, and three Governors-General, Lords 
Auckland, Ellenborough, and Canning, subsequently for brief periods 
of a year or so were Lieutenant-Governors themselves of these Pro- 
vinces in addition to being Governors-General. It was originally 
intended that the system of administration by a Governor in Council 
should be applied in the north of India as it had been in the south 
and west. An Act of Parliament was passed in 1833 for the creation 
of a Presidency of Agra, and in 1853 for the Province of Bengal, and 
these Acts have not been repealed, but with the appointment of 
Lieutenant-Governors they have remained in abeyance. 

A large number of witnesses—chiefly non-official—before the 
Commission were in favour of the substitution of Governors in 
Council for Lieutenant-Governors to secure continuity of policy 
and the elimination of undue personal idiosyncrasies and prejudices. 
Many experienced officials on the other hand preferred the main- 
tenance of the present system, urging that the Lieutenant-Governor 
was a man of high ability and wide experience, who in some instances 
had experience of other Provinces and might have been a member 
of the Viceroy’s Council, and that the concentration of power in 
his hands secured greater promptitude and efficiency than could 
prevail in Councils, the members of which might be divided in opinion. 

At this point it is of interest to recall the most revolutionary 
change in the Government of India ever proposed by a promingpt 
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politician in England. In 1858 Mr. Bright proposed—as no one with —. 
a regard to the stability of our rule in India would do now—to abolish — 
the Governor-General himself. He contended that ‘the power of 
the Governor-General is too great and the office is too high to be 
held by the subject of any power whatsoever.’ Mr. Bright would 
not have held this view if he could have foreseen the results of the 
telegraphic communication with India which he foretold. He would 
then have witnessed the power of the Viceroy and Governor-General 
gradually wane and shrink before the expanding and overmastering 
authority of the Secretary of State, until, as explained above, the 
nominal ruler of India cannot get a pump for his engineers or a type- 
writer for his clerks without asking the Secretary of State to buy 
it for him, and a fortiori, if differing from that authority in an im- 
portant matter of policy can only resign like Lord Curzon, or, whether 
differing or not, must be content, like Lord Minto, to see serious 
changes introduced on which his Government have not deliberated 
and advised. Mr. Bright’s objection to the office of Governor- 
General was also due to the impossibility, in his opinion, that any 
one man could ‘govern twenty nations, speaking twenty different 
languages, and bind them together into one great and compact 
empire,’ and for this reason he favoured such a measure of decen- 
-_tralisation as the formation of a number of different independent 
Presidencies, each in direct communication with the Secretary of 
State. No Secretary of State in these days, however great a glutton 
for work, could face such a stupendous task, and all authorities past 
and present save Mr. Bright himself have regarded the controlling 
and co-ordinating power of the Government of India as vital to our 
rule in India. 

To return to the views of the Commission on the question of the 
best government for the Provinces. They are of opinion that the 
Lieutenant-Governors of the larger Provinces are becoming over- 
taxed and overweighted with the increasing burden of administration 
in all its branches. The population of Madras and Bombay is less 
than that’of Bengal and the United Provinces. It cannot be sup- 
posed that the complex work of administration and government is 
less in the two latter than in the two former Provinces. From a three 
years’ experience as member of Council in Madras I can testify that 
the work is incessant and most exacting. ‘A fortiori, therefore,’ as 
the Commission observe, ‘ Lieutenant-Governors cannot attend to 
all the work which is supposed to fall upon them, and must delegate 
to their secretaries—who are often relatively junior officers—the 
settlement of a variety of matters which in the case of Madras and 
Bombay would claim the attention of the members of Government.’ 
Among the other advantages of the Council system are to be found 
a suitable distribution of work, to the relief of the Governor ; greater 
continuity of policy ; collective consideration of important matters ; 
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greater facility in the control and management of the enlarged Legisla- 
tive Councils; and the elimination of drawbacks pointed out by 
Sir W. Muir in 1868, such as personal idiosyncrasies involving over- 
zeal in some particular direction, indulgence of crotchets, remissness 
to grapple with special difficulties, and perhaps the neglect of par- 
ticular Departments. 

Lord Curzon fortified his vigorous criticisms in the House of 
Lords on Lord Morley’s proposed reforms in general, and on this in 
particular, by a letter to the Times in which he insisted upon the 
opinions expressed in 1868 by Lord Lawrence and other distinguished 
administrators adverse to the proposal to introduce Governors with 
Councils into the Provinces governed by Lieutenant-Governors. A 
writer who signed himself ‘ Civilian’ pointed out that Lord Curzon 
had omitted to quote the opinions in favour of the proposal expressed 
on the same occasion by other distinguished administrators. Lord 
MacDonnell, who will be remembered for his amazing indiscretion in 
advocating the reversal of the reconstitution of Bengal when Lord 
Morley’s Bill was introduced in the House of Lords, made a contro- 
versial point on behalf of Lord Curzon in stating that the high officials 
who in 1868 were in favour of Governors in Council were thinking of 
the Madras and Bombay systems and not of a larger Council with a 
native member as one of its components, such as is now proposed. 
But the views whether pro or con which were held forty years ago are 
insufficient to carry conviction in face of the new problems of the 
present day. The riddle of the Sphinx presents itself anew for solution 
in each succeeding generation. 

Lord Curzon also referred to the despatch of 1905 in which his 
Government discussed at length the reconstitution of Bengal, and 
rejected the alternative of a Governor in Council, and he emphasises 
the fact that the despatch was unanimously adopted and signed by 
all the members of his Council. He mentions that one of the sig- 
natories, Sir E. N. Baker, at present Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
now favours the change. It may be added that another of the 
signatories of that despatch, namely, the present writer, is also now 
in favour of taking legal powers to effect the change in any Province 
where the Government of India consider it to be desirable. The 
discussion in 1905 was not as to whether in principle the system of 
administration by a Governor in Council was better or worse than 
administration by a Lieutenant-Governor, but as to whether a Governor 
in Council for Bengal was a fitting alternative to the reconstitution 
of Bengal into a smaller Province and the creation of the new Province 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam. I venture to think that Sir Edward 
Baker would as cordially support Lord Curzon now in the rejection of 
that alternative as he did in 1905, and I would assuredly do so myself. 
The Indian world has moved rapidly since 1905, and the legal pro- 
vision for gradual change in the direction hinted at by the Government 
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of India in their despatch of 1908 and embodied in the Bill presented . 
by Lord Morley in the House of Lords, commends itself to many 
thoughtful minds who would have hesitated to accept it four years 
ago. One modified dictum of the despatch of 1905 must still be an 
essential condition, namely, that the rule, or at least the responsibility, 
must in the last resort be that of an individual. This is effected by 
giving the Governor power to override his Council in grave matters. 

The criticism on Lord Morley’s reforms that presents itself most 
forcibly to me is that as usual there was too much hurry. It is the 
fault of the age. Adapting Dante we may say : 


The stormy blasts of 7'ime with restless fury drive our spirits on. 


‘Why this haste?’ Lord Elgin is said to have asked an eager 
Lieutenant-Governor. ‘ You forget my * five years’ term of office, 
sir, was the reply. Lord Curzon, if I may say so, was driven by the 
time-limit hurriedly to undertake and complete the self-imposed task 
of his twelve reforms, and he left India vibrating with the energy 
which he had imparted. Lord Kitchener was in a hurry to sweep 
away the military member of the Viceroy’s Council and to concentrate 
the united authority in himself, an authority he has undoubtedly 
used to full advantage in bringing the Indian army into a condition 
of very high efficiency. Mr. Brodrick (now Lord Midleton) was in a 
hurry to support Lord Kitchener, and would not communicate 
to the world the opinions which he had invited high authorities 
to give on this burning controversy. Lord Morley has been in 
a hurry to press forward certain administrative reforms without 
waiting for the express deliberations and recommendations of the 
Government of India, on whom will rest the burden and the respon- 
sibility of carrying out the new régime. I refer particularly to 
the power to substitute Governors in Council for Lieutenant-Gover- 
nors—although I am personally in favour of it—to the abolition 
of the official majorities in Provincial Legislative Councils, and to 
the extension of the right of interpellation to supplementary 
questions of which notice has not been given. The present Govern- 
ment at home have given instances of the same precipitation 
in introducing the Old Age Pensions Bill without waiting for the 
Report of the Poor Law Commission and ascertaining the German 
method of making the pensions contributory, and the Bill for dis- 
establishing and disendowing the Church in Wales without waiting 
for the Report of the Commission on that Church. 

Since the remarks above were written Sir E. N. Baker has publicly 
announced in the Legislative Council that the creation of an Executive 
Council for Bengal is in his judgment a matter of pressing and urgent 
necessity. His reasons were thus given :— 

When the project enunciated by the Secretary of State shall have been 
brought into operation—and that will probably be before the next winter session— 
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the Legislative Council will have been considerably more than doubled in 
numbers ; it will have been vested with greatly enhanced powers for the discus- 
sion of the budget; for initiating debates on subjects of public interest and 

mportance ; for proposing resolutions, and for asking supplementary questions ; 
and it will comprise a substantial majority of non-official members. In these 
altered conditions it is manifest . . . that the Council sittings will be greatly 
prolonged. . . . It is also certain that the preparation of work for the Council 
will occupy double or treble the time that it does at present. Moreover, in view 
of the fact that there will be a majority of non-officials, who must be convinced 
and cannot be outvoted by force of numbers, it will be necessary in future to 
devote much time to preliminary negotiation and private discussions. . . . To 
anyone who realises the burden of work which devolves on the head of the 
Bengal Government under present conditions, it will be manifest that the 
Lieutenant-Governor cannot undertake these additional duties without assist- 
ance. . . . The natural and appropriate solution of these difficulties is the crea- 
tion of an Executive Council. A member of sucha Council will be the colleague 
and not the mouthpiece of the Lieutenant-Governor. Though he will be in 
primary charge of his own portfolio, he will be required to possess a knowledge 
of the policy of the Government which no head of a department can acquire ; 
he will share the responsibility for all acts of State in a degree which can never 
devolve upon a member of the Secretariat ; and when it falls to him to announce 
the decision of Government on any matter, he will be able to speak as one having 
authority, and not as the scribes. . . . All shades and sections of the [Indian] 
community have joined in the prayer for an Executive Council in Bengal. In 
respect of the non-official European public one might have been prepared for 
more hesitation ; yet what do we find? There are five principal English papers 
published in Calcutta, the Englishman, the Statesman, the Daily News, the 
Empire and Capital ; and out of these no less than four have voted decisively in 
favour of a Council : the Znglishman alone holds out. . . .” 


The controversy has now been ended by a useful compromise 
which—introduced in the Commons—has been accepted by the House 
of Lords. Bengal is to have an Executive Council at once. If the 
Government of India desire to create an Executive Council in any 
other Province they will draft a proclamation to be laid on the table 
of each House of Parliament for sixty days. If an Address is moved 
by either House against the proclamation no further action will be 
taken upon it. Otherwise it will become operative after sixty days. 

The next subject discussed by the Commission relates to Boards 
of Revenue and Commissioners. In all the major Provinces, except 
Bombay, there is a Board of Revenue (or its practical equivalent, a 
Financial Commissioner) dealing under the Government with all 
matters relating to revenue administration which can be controlled 
by an authority at headquarters. In all the major Provinces, except 
Madras, there are Commissioners of Divisions, who are authorities 
midway between the Board of Revenue and the officer in charge of 
a district, who is designated ‘Collector’ in some Provinces and 
Deputy-Commissioner in others. A ‘district’ is an area which in 
some instances is little more than 1000 square miles in extent. In 
the Madras Presidency it varies from 3000 square miles to 8000, and 
there is one which is 15,000 square miles in extent, or twice as large 
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as Wales. The main question under discussion was whether both the 
Board of Revenue and the Divisional Commissioners were necessary 
in a Province, and if not which of the two should be retained. It is 
needless to follow the somewhat intricate investigation into this 
technical question. The general conclusion is that with enlarged 
executive councils the Boards of Revenue ‘might be absorbed, but 
that the Divisional Commissioners should remain. The latter should 
meet periodically for the discussion of important matters, and should 
be at liberty to make joint representations to their Government. The 
criticism which I would venture to offer is that there is too great a 
disposition on the part of the Commission to endeavour to secure 
uniformity in the system of administrative government, without 
sufficient regard to the varying conditions of the different Provinces. 
Even if the Executive Councils of Madras and Bombay are enlarged, 
and if it has been decided by the Government of India that the time 
has arrived for the substitution of a Governor in Council for a 
Lieutenant-Governor in some other Province, it would in my opinion 
be wise to wait until experience has been obtained of the working of 
the new organisation before making further drastic changes in the 
administrative machinery. If a system is bad, change it ; if it works 
faultily, amend it—but don’t presume on @ priori grounds that the 
machinery is so defective that half of it must be scrapped. 

As in other parts of their Report, so in this, the Commission 
strongly advocate frequent or periodical conferences between the 
various officers whose duties bring them into frequent official com- 
munication with one another, and all who know how necessary 
to successful administration is the cordial co-operation of all the 
personalities concerned will endorse this wise advice. 

The Commission discuss the suggestion of advisory councils for 
commissioners and collectors, which was advocated by many non- 
official witnesses with the patent object of restricting these officers’ 
authority. The suggestion is rejected on the ground that the rural 
or district boards afford collectors ample opportunities of ascertaining 
the feeling of the people on any matters of public or local interest, and 
that both they and the commissioners can, and if they are efficient 
officers must and do, place themselves in touch with non-officials in 
all such matters. The final and conclusive reason is also given that 
advisory councils would have the mischievous effect of hampering 
the commissioner or the collector in his work of administration. It 
may briefly be said that any such advisory council would be fatal 
to efficient rule. 

Honorary Magistrates.—There are already many benches of magis- 
trates, usually presided over by a stipendiary, in the Major Provinces. 
The Commission would extend as far as practicable the system of 
appointing non-official gentlemen of position and influence to deal 
with criminal cases, both as a means of relieving the ordinary stipen» 
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diary courts, and in order to associate the local gentry with the 
administration. This recommendation will no doubt be cordially 
accepted. 

Collectors, Deputy Commissioners, and Judges.—On the subject of 
the appointment of these officers, which is discussed at length in the 
Report, I will note, and with hearty agreement, only one point. - It is 
that, while promotion should ordinarily be by seniority, the rejection 
of the unfit should be much more stringently enforced. To this I 
would add that when it is found that an officer is unfit for the active 
executive duties of collector or deputy commissioner, it must not be 
assumed as proven without actual experience that he is unfit to be a 
useful and capable judge. ll officiating service should be taken as 
a period of probation. The important and sesponsible duties that 
rest on members of the Indian Civil Service are so great that the 
highest efficiency should be maintained, and if an officer is found to 
be unfit either for executive administration or for the judicial bench, 
he should either be kept in a subordinate position or. be retired on a 
suitable proportionate pension, which must. not be so meagre as to 
make the Government reluctant to dispense with his services. 

Self-government in the Villages.—Throughout the greater part of 
India the population dwells in villages, varying in size from a hamlet 
to a town. In parts of Assam, Eastern Bengal, and the West Coast 
the population is scattered, living in homesteads or small groups of 
houses. There are two chief kinds of villages. Except in Northern 
India they are usually inhabited by cultivators, each of whom holds 
his land from, and pays the assessment thereon direct to, Government. 
These are known as ‘ryotwari’ villages. In each of these there is, 
or there used to be, an hereditary ‘headman,’ who is responsible for 
law and order and for the collection of the revenue arising from the 
land assessment. Each village used to be complete in itself, with the 
cultivators or farmers as the most important section, and conjointly 
with them the merchant and moneylender, the blacksmith, the car- 
penter, the goldsmith, the barber, the washerman, the watchman, and 
the preedial serfs attached to the land. In Northern India the prevalent 
type is the landlord or joint proprietary village. Here the revenue 
used to be assessed in a lump sum on the village as a whole, whilst 
actually in practice it was distributed among the superior proprietors. 
These latter own the village building site and allot sites to the tenantry, 
traders, artisans, &c. The government of the village rested with what 
we should call a committee, board, or jury, called a ‘ Panchayat’ 
(from panch, meaning ‘ five’) composed of the heads of the more 
important families. At the present day one or more headmen have 
been added to conduct business with the Government officials. Though 
the ancient village autonomy has to a greater or less extent disappeared 
in most provinces, yet the village remains the nethermost unit in our 
system of administration. The headman, the accountant or registrar, 
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and the watchman or village constable, are paid by Government and 
are quite indispensable functionaries. 

In some provinces the village headman decides petty civil suits and 
can lock up or put into the village stocks—which are now almost things 
of the past—low-caste or non-caste offenders for theft or drunkenness. 
In most-of the provinces the village committees—sometimes specially 
constituted for a combination of two or more villages—are entrusted 
with funds, or levy a small house tax, to keep the village roads in order, 
remove rubbish and filth, cleanse and deepen the wells, and clear out 
the village tank or pond. The villagers have their own ideas of 
cleanliness and sanitation which do not necessarily accord with ours. 
Every cultivator desires to keep his own dunghill near his house or 
hut, and the privy and drainage arrangements are often nil. Never- 
theless the great diminution in cholera epidemics is almost certainly 
due to the persistent though still imperfect sanitation and cleansing 
of towns and villages, and to systematic attention to water supply 
through a long series of years. Even a small village with only a single 
bullock-cart for the purpose will get a ton or a ton and a half of refuse 
removed daily throughout the year, or between 400 and 500 tons per 
annum, and in the larger villages and the towns the quantity removed 
is of course vastly greater. — 

The Commission, while recognising the disintegration of the village 
system that has unfortunately taken place in some provinces, are of 
opinion that ‘ the foundation of any stable edifice which shall associate 
the people with the administration must be the village.’ They think, 
too, that the scanty success of rural self-government hitherto is mainly 
due to the fact that we have not built up from the bottom. They 
desire the development of the village committee system, and, under 
the guidance of sympathetic officers, would entrust the committees 
with certain limited powers. Civil and criminal jurisdiction in petty 
cases might be exercised by them. This would to some extent relieve 
the regular courts of trifling disputes and save the people from long 
journeys. and legal expenses, for the rules would be extremely simple, 
and the parties would have to appear in person and not by a lawyer. 
Simple sanitation inthe removal of filth and rubbish, the cleansing of 
tanks and wells, the repair of the village roads are duties that may be 
continued or assigned as the case may be. The construction and 
maintenance of the village school-house, and some limited control over 
the school in the matter of hours of attendance, holidays, prizes, 
exemption from fees on account of poverty might be added. The 
committees might also look after small fuel and fodder reserves, the 
village pound and the village market. The committees should be 
judged by general results, and not discouraged by harsh treatment for 
occasional failures not arising from serious misconduct. They would 
require both careful watching and steady encouragement. Their 
funds should be derived from an assignment of a portion of the local 
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land cess levied in the village, from special grants for special purposes, 
from the receipts of cattle pounds and markets, and from small fees 
in the civil suits. It is obvious that powers like these may with safety 
be delegated, at any rate experimentally, to certain villages, and would 
be entirely unsuited to others, and also that the conditions vary not 
only from province to province, but from district to district in the 
same province, and from village to village through the same district. 
Rural Boards.—These have existed in most provinces since Lord 
Mayo’s time (1871), and they were developed and popularised with a 
view to training in self-government by the Government of Lord Ripon 
in 1881. It may be said that in every ‘ district’ there is a head or 
district rural board, and dependent upon it two or more sub-district 
rural boards comprising one or more of the administrative divisions of 
the district. All the rural boards contain a number of non-official 
members, and the chairman is usually an official; in the case of the 
district rural board he is almost invariably an official. The sub- 
district boards have not been altogether a success in every province. 
The Commission attribute this in the main to the circumscription of 
their powers and finances. In Madras and Assam, where they have 
been less hampered, they have done fairly well, and the Commission 
urge that, just as local self-government must commence in the village 
with the establishment of the village committee with definite authority 
and power, so the next step upward must be the establishment of rural 
boards for areas less than that of the district. The district rural board 
must, of course, be maintained, and must be possessed of a revenue 
which will enable it to aid the sub-boards as necessity may require. 
Sir 8. Edgerley would make the district rural board a federal council 
of delegates for common objects financed by the sub-district boards. 
The cardinal principle for this form of administration, the Com- 
mission consider, should be that the rural board should control the 
service for which it pays. The main duties of such boards are the 
maintenance and improvement of roads and other communications, 
primary education, hospitals, dispensaries, vaccination, sanitation, 
veterinary work, construction and maintenance of markets and rest- 
houses, and the charge of pounds and ferries. They are also liable 
to expend money on famine relief and on combating plague, cholera, 
and other epidemics. In Madras and the two Bengals every district 
rural board has its own engineer to control its public works. In other 
provinces the engineers belong to the Government staff and their 
services are paid for by the boards. It seems very desirable that 
where the work is sufficient to occupy a full-time officer and where duly 
qualified men can be obtained, each district rural board should have 
its own engineer. The drawback to the employment of the Govern- 
ment engineers is that they have to serve two nominal masters, the 
Government and the rural boards, and that they are tempted to regard 
the Government as the real one. 
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The Commission differ on the question whether sub-district boards 
should possess the duty of school inspection and the promotion arid 
disciplinary control of teachers. Sir F. Lely and Sir S. Edgerley are 
opposed to the grant of such powers, while the rest of the Commission 
consider that departmental efficiency must give way to the education 
of the people in self-government. It is pretty certain that, whatever 
education in self-government may result from such a system, the 
education of the boys and girls for whose benefit the schools and the 
teachers exist, will lamentably suffer. The Commission, however, are 
willing to concede that there should be additional inspection by 
Government officers, on the plea that Government should be informed 
of the character and working of the schools, and be able to interfere 
if necessary. The two opponents here seem to have the best of the 
argument, especially when they point out the extravagance of a double 
system of inspection. 

The Commission depart from logical consistency in the matter of 
the chief hospital of a district, which, they say, should be taken over 
by Government, because such a hospital serves municipal areas as 
well as rural, that it treats a number of Government servants, and 
should serve as a model for the rest of the district. But in that 
case what becomes of the argument that departmental efficiency 
must give way to the education of the people in self-government ? 
The logical inference is that the Commission consider it less per- 
nicious to injure or poison the minds of children with bad teaching 
than the bodies of adults with bad boluses or potions or clumsy 
operations. But surely, as these latter evil consequences produce 
immediate personal consequences of a most convincing character, the 
gain in educational self-government would be far greater in case of a 
bad hospital than a bad school! On the whole the decision of the 
Commission appears to be thoroughly sound in the case of the hospital 
while the logic is bad. In the case of the schools the decision is bad 
while the logic is good! This is a good illustration of what is said to 
be the saving grace of the Britisher and the cause of his success—that 
when it comes to business he drops his logic and betakes himself to 
common sense! Let us hope that common sense will save the schools. 

Iight Railways and Tramways.—In Madras a district rural board 
may levy a limited special cess for this purpose, provided that the tax 
has been voted for by not less than three-fourths of the members 
present at a special meeting called for the purpose, and that the 
resolution has been similarly confirmed after six months and has also 
been approved by Government. The Tanjore board has in this way 
created a valuable railway property, and the Kistna board has recently 
had completed a railway thirty miles in length that promises to be 
equally successful. 

Finance.—The chief source of the revenue of rural boards is a cess, 
which is usually one anna (i.e. ;4, of a rupee) on the annual rent value 
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of land. The Government give a grant in aid of 25 per cent. Prior 
to 1906 the rural boards in the United Provinces were so intricately 
interdependent in financial matters, and also so dependent upon the 
allocations made by Government, that they were practically without 
initiative or independence. This system has now happily passed away. 

The Commission recommend a radical change to remove the strict 
control which has hitherto been exercised by Government over rural 
boards. The effect will be to give the boards power to pass their own 
budgets subject only to the maintenance of a prescribed minimum 
balance. This is a change per saltum from close dependence to complete 
independence, and would certainly be unsafe unless the chairman be 
an official with power to see that no specified duties are neglected. It 
is pretty certain that many boards with full power and with a non- 
official majority of Indians would desire to devote the entire revenue 
to water supply, lighting, and the maintenance of roads and schools in 
which the members were personally interested, to the neglect of the 
general public interests. 

On the whole the Commission seem to advocate in regard to rural 
boards a relaxation of control that may lead to educational self- 
government of a retrograde character, and likely to be adverse to the 
true interests of the population. It is, however, proposed as a check 
to give the collector or deputy commissioner, in case of emergency, 
and the Local Government always, power to direct a board to perform 
any specific act or duty imposed on it by law, and in default to take 
action at the board’s expense. 

Municipalities.—The following table is of much interest as showing 
at a glance the development of municipal government in the different 
provinces of India :— 


| Number of Municipalities with Population | 
| No. of Average | 























Province Munici- a isl | | fi: 

ities Below Between | Between Over 
pal Munipaity 5,000 al oath 100,000 | 

. «. «| 60! | 32,987 1 2 5 | 2 

i + », « | $86,.1,64BO Rr ir ee 
—. . . .) | ae lo | 8 a 
Bengal . .  ., 128 | 18,487 10 41 | 5 2 | 
{(petes Bengal . .. 35 | 165,161 4 7 | 2% nil | 
ME 6,421 5 7 | 3 nil 

United Provinces : 89 35,003 nil 1l 72 6 
Punjab. . . .| 138 | 16,143 | 35 | 59 | a | 3 | 
| Burma . .| 43 | 16,021 3 22 17 Bid 

Central Provinces .| 45 | 14,886 7 19 | 18 1 
‘|| Berar .| 13 | 16,370 1 2 | 10 | nil | 

; North-West _ Frontier 

| Province . 10 | 16,469 1 6 3 nil | 








With regard to municipalities the Commission reaffirm their prin- 
ciple that if a municipality has to pay for a service it should control it. 
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They would limit the obligations of these towns in education to 
primary schools, leaving secondary education in the hands of Govern- 
ment. They would give a free hand in regard to the budgets, subject 
to a minimum standing balance, and municipalities should not be 
subject to any orders requiring the allotment of a percentage of their 
revenues to any particular service. The Commission realise that the 
full powers recommended 


‘will no doubt occasionally lead to mistakes and mismanagement, but [they] 
consider that municipalities can attain adequate financial responsibility only 
by the exercise of such powers and by having to bear the consequences of their 
errors. They cannot make real progress if constantly kept in financial leading- 
strings, nor can self-government become a reality if local bodies are habitually 
protected against themselves,’ 


This is plausible and encouraging from one point of view, but what of 
the populations of towns which may suffer from disease, over-taxation, 
neglected roads, insufficient water supply, &c., at the hands of native 
members who may fail in administrative capacity or in honesty when 
the enlarged powers are thrust upon them? As David said when his 
people were punished with pestilence because he had made a census, 
‘ As for these poor sheep, what have they done?’ It seems to me 
that the risk of the course proposed by the Commission is too great, and 
that enlarged powers should be conferred gradually on municipalities 
and not per saltum. The checks proposed by the Commission are 
inadequate ; they are (1) that a municipality which gets financially 
embarrassed will not be able to get sanction from Government for a 
loan,—in which case it must obviously remain in the slough into 
which ignorance or wickedness has plunged it; (2) that if it neglects 
its duties it can be made to undertake them,—and the stable door may be 
shut after the horse is stolen; (3) that a municipality which is hope- 
lessly inefficient can be suspended or abolished,—a depressing con- 
clusion to anticipate as the gift of self-government. 

In concluding this review of the Report of the Decentralisation 
Commission, I should like to express my admiration at the searching, 
elaborate and painstaking character of their prolonged labours, and, 
while confident that much benefit will accrue therefrom to the Indian 
administration, to express a hope that the proposals which affect each 
individual province will be carefully examined by the Local Govern- 
ment concerned, that safe reforms may be promptly carried out, and 
that in regard to any that may perhaps savour of rashness, it may be 
possible, in spite of the hurry of the present age, to bear in mind the- 
adage Festina lente. 

A. T. ARUNDEL. 
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THE BUDGET AND SOCIAL REVOLUTION 


Mr. Lioyp-Grorcr’s Budget of 1909 will for ever be regarded as one 
of the epoch-making events in the political history of this country. 
Whether it succeeds in finding its way on to the Statute-book—and 
it is much too early to say whether all the perils abounding in that 
path will be overcome—or whether it fails, no more ambitious attempt 
has ever been made to effect a Social Revolution by the agency of our 
fiscal system. Hitherto it has been the practice to separate social 
from financial reforms in our legislative measures. . If, for example, 
it is deemed necessary and desirable to prevent land from being kept 
out of the market, the traditional and orthodox method would 
have been to give powers for compulsory purchase where land is 
proved to be required bond fide for development purposes. This is 
the principle which has been acted upon in the Small Holdings Act 
and the various Housing Acts, and statesmanship would doubtless 
have discovered means for extending the application of this principle 
to other cases. The orthodox method has many obvious advantages 
which justify the claim that it should not be abandoned for the alterna- 
tive method which the Government propose toadopt. Parliamentary 
history can provide many instances of legislative measures which 
have failed to realise the objects of their promoters ; and many also 
where the consequences have been the very opposite of those sought. 
What legislation has done or failed to do, it is generally possible for 
further legislation to remedy. But when social and financial reforms 
are coupled together in the same measure it must be at least more 
difficult, and it may even be almost impossible, to turn back on the 
social reform portion, because of the disturbance and disorganisation 
which may be produced in the finances of the country. Even where this 
result to the finances is not produced, the possibility must always 
act as a restraining influence, hampering and obstructing the develop- 
ment of social reforms in accordance with growing needs and increasing 
experience. 

The land taxes in the present Budget are not the only examples it 
contains of the intimate association of financial and social schemes. 
The proposals for land taxation are defended on the ground that there 
is a need for greater access to the land by the people ; it is believed 
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that the taxes on increments and undevelopments will tend to force 
reluctant owners to part with their land. The heavy inoreased~-* 
taxation on liquor licenses is defended by leading spokesmen on behalf 
of the Government, and in fact by several members of the Cabinet, 
because it will effect what the rejected Licensing Bill of last year 
would have done. The Licensing Bill was unquestionably a measure 
of social reform, and its reappearance in the Finance Bill of 1909 is 
ominous. The large additions to the death duties in the case of the 
big estates will have the certain effect of breaking up many of these 
estates, and are justified because of this possible result. In all these 
cases it may properly be said that while they may be good or bad objects 
in themselves, no man can be certain that the anticipated results will 
be realised. In the case of every one of these proposals it is at least 
arguable that the consequences which are sought will not be realised, 
and to that extent the results contemplated are speculative and 
problematic. 
This year’s Budget is epoch-making from another point of view. 
It has been the recognised practice, hitherto, of the British Budget 
system to provide money only for those specific purposes which 
Parliament has already sanctioned. This follows as a natural corollary 
from the principle that no more money should be raised by taxation, 
no heavier burdens laid on the people, than is needed to meet the 
services voted for the year. The knowledge that any scheme costing 
money must be followed by a vote of new taxation has a salutary 
restraint upon the ardour of our legislators. Taxation is a necessary 
evil in civilised society, to be resorted to, however, only for those pur- 
poses to which the country—through the legislature—is formally com- 
mitted. The case of Mr. Gladstone in 1853, when he fixed the income 
tax and tea duties for several years is, of course, no precedent. 
He was then dealing with purely financial questions. He desired 
to reorganise and remodel the fiscal system in order that, as he 
hoped, the income tax might be completely abolished, and the tea 
tax reduced from 2s. 2}d. to 1s. per lb. He claimed that the gradual 
process which his Budget proposed would be compensated by the 
increasing yield each year of his new legacy and succession duties. 
The method itself could not be objected to by the most rigid stickler to 
constitutional precedents. It is, however, entirely without precedent 
to submit proposals to Parliament in order to provide in future years 
the means for carrying out legislative reforms which have not yet seen 
the light, and some of which have not reached any stage beyond the 
preamble in the mind of some member of the Government. Suppose 
the present Budget were passed and these other schemes did not pass, 
or were modified or amended so as to involve a much smaller expendi- 
ture of public money than is now contemplated, the Government 
would have been responsible for promoting unnecessary taxation, 
a serious offence on the part of any Government. It is unconstitutional 
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and dangerous to create a fund, out of which a Government department 
will be able to draw the money required to pay for some expensive 
scheme which Parliament may be induced to sanction on the plea that 
it will not involve increased taxation. On the whole, the country will 
prefer to revert to the original system and draw its cheques in pay- 
ment of those liabilities to which it is already committed with the 
amounts precisely specified on them. 

So far as the current financial year is concerned the financial 
situation confronting the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and for which 
the present Budget makes claim to provide, may be briefly stated. 
According to the Budget statement the services already voted amounted 
to 136,152,000/. If 28,000,000/. were to be voted for service of debt 
in 1909-10, this being the sum provided in last year’s Budget, the 
expenditure of the year would rise to 164,152,000/. The Treasury 
estimates show that the revenue of the year on the pre-Budget basis 
of taxation was expected to realise only 148,390,000/., leaving the 
stupendous deficit of 15,762,0001. to be met, the largest deficit in peace 
time in the history of this country. In consequence of the largeness 
of this deficit the Budget proposed to reduce the debt charge by 
3,000,0007. and hence to reduce the deficit to 12,762,0007. Since the 
yield of the existing taxes was estimated to be 122,900,000/. the deficit 
to be met out of new taxation amounts to 10-4 per cent. of the tax 
revenue. One simple solution of the Chancellor’s difficulties would 
have been the all-round increase of the existing taxes by about 11 per 
cent. The relative burdens would have remained unaltered, and 
everybody would have been impressed with the equity of the Chan- 
cellor’s proposals. The tobacco duty might have been increased by 4d., 
the spirit duty by 1s. 3d., the income tax by ld., or perhaps 2d., and 
so on. The money would have been provided, the Budget would 
have been described as ‘ humdrum,’ which means that it is sound, and 
the Government would have been spared a considerable amount of 
Parliamentary time, which they could have utilised for the promotion 
of their legislative measures. 

The new taxation actually proposed does not claim to satisfy 
any such criterion, and admittedly departs from it in considerably 
varying degrees in many cases. It is difficult to discover, however, 
upon what principle or principles the Government have decided to 
impose their new taxation. Some supercilious persons are inclined to 
suggest the Budget is “ unprincipled,’ but while this is probably untrue, 
one may read through the speeches of members of the Government, 
and fail to discover any trace of a principle enunciated. There is 
frequent use of the formula that the broadest backs should be made to 
bear the greatest burdens. But what if the back is broken by the 
burden—the formula would be regarded as justifying the result. 
The truth is, this is not a principle of taxation, but a mere ipse dixit 
for confusing and misleading the electorate as to the real objects of 
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the proposals. The formula would be as well satisfied by the old . 
principle of uniform rates of taxation as by the extremest proposals 
of the Socialist party for steep graduation of the rates of taxation 
to the point of confiscation, when incomes or wealth above a certain 
amount were reached. What is the principle which determines that 
the income tax on a person with 10,000/. a year should be 758/., on a 
person earning 10007. a year should be only 371. 10s., and on one 
earning 100/. a year should be nil? If an income of 1000/. should be 
liable to one-twentieth of the income tax of a person with 10,000/. a 
year, it might be expected that the person with 100]. a year should 
pay one-twentieth the income tax of the one with 1000/. a year, 
namely 1/.17s.6d. This is the income tax paid, however, by the person 
earning 2101. a year. Again, why should an income of 2001. pay 1/. 10s. 
in income tax, while one of 1000/., or five times as great, should pay 
371. 10s., or twenty-five times as much? Further, why should an 
‘unearned ’ income of 2001. be liable to 55 per cent. more income tax 
than an ‘ earned ’ income of the same amount, while the differentiation 
is less than 17 per cent. on incomes of 2000/. and nothing at all on 
incomes over 3000/.? One might run through the whole gamut of 
taxes and show the existence of fundamental anomalies of this descrip- 
tion, bearing evidence to the fact not that there is no underlying 
principle in our tax-system, but that that principle is so effectively 
hidden that it may be unknown even to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer himself. 

So far as our indirect taxes are concerned the only discoverable 
principle of taxation is ability to smoke, ability to drink—spirits, 
beer, wine, tea, coffee, and cocoa. The man who cannot or will not 
smoke or drink is exempt from contributing to the revenues of the 
State. 

A good deal has been written and said about the excessive under- 
estimating in the present Budget. Everyone must naturally be 
exceedingly reluctant to credit such a charge so far as it would reflect 
on the deservedly high character and integrity of the Permanent 
Officials at the Treasury. In estimating the yield of a new tax, or 
even the effect of a change in an old tax, there is always a considerable 
element of guess-work, especially when the statistics for founding 
the calculations upon are absent or defective. It is necessary only 
to recall how wide of the truth were the Treasury estimates of the cost 
and number of old-age pensions, to demonstrate the fallibility of their 
calculations. The original estimate of the cost of old-age pensions, 
allowing for amendments to the original scheme introduced in Com- 
mittee and for cost of administration, was 7,000,000/. for the ‘first 
full year ; the actual cost is now estimated at 8,750,000/. 

The estimates most open to doubt are those relating to (1) the 
yield of revenue on the pre- Budget basis of taxation, and (2) the yield of 
the increased (a) death duties, (b) income tax and supertax, (c) licence 
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dutics, and (d) spirit tax. The probable yield of the new land taxes 
can be no more than a guess which it is impossible to check. The 
proposals themselves require a good deal of trimming before the 
most sanguine supporter of the Government hopes to see them become 
law. Already the amount available for the Exchequer has been 
seriously curtailed by the announcement of Mr. Lloyd-George in the 
House of Commons that the yield of the land taxes would be shared 
with the rating authorities throughout the country. 

In estimating the yield in 1909-10 of the pre-Budget taxes, Mr. 
Lloyd-George assumed the product of the death duties as 18,600,000/., 
which is 230,000/. more than the actual yield, but 900,000/. less than 
the estimated yield in 1908-9. The determination in advance of the 
yield of the death duties is of course impossible ; the variations from 
year to year are considerable. Mr. Lloyd-George himself explained 
that ‘ the only reliable way (of estimating the death duties) is to take it 
for three years, striking an average, and taking that as the estimate.’ 
But it is difficult to discover how the actual estimate squares with this 
formula. The yield of the death duties in the last three years has 
been 18,959,000/. in 1906-7, 19,108,000/. in 1907-8 and 18,370,000/. in 
1908-9, making a total of 56,437,000. During two years the enhanced 
rates of estate duties imposed by Mr. Asquith’s Budget in 1907 have 
been in operation, the estimated yield of which was 600,000/. in the 
first year and 1,200,000/. in the following year. Deducting this 
1,800,000/. the total yield of the death duties in the last three years 
on the old rates may be put at 54,500,000/., or 18,200,000/. per annum. 
Adding 1,200,000/. as the amount in a full year of the estimated yield 
of the increased death duties according to the 1907 Budget, the figure 
at which Mr. Lloyd-George ought to have put the probable yield in 
1909-10, allowing for no further increase in the rates, should have 
been 19,400,000/., or 800,0007. in excess of the Budget estimate. 
Even this is 100,000/. less than the Budget estimate of last 
year. 
The yield of the excise duties is another item upon which an 
extraordinarily, and, according to the writer, excessively, large reduc- 
tion has been estimated. The actual receipts of the duties under this 
head in 1908-9 were 33,650,000/., and including 360,000/. for patent 
medicines and playing cards, which are hereafter to be counted with 
the excise duties, 34,010,000/. The amount allowed in the Budget 
estimates is, however, 32,050,000/., being an estimated shrinkage of 
very neatly 2,000,000/. on the year, an amount which is altogether 
unprecedented and deserving more explanation than it has go far 
been accorded. Having regard to the ordinary course of the excise 
revenue in recent years, a sum of 1,000,000/. would have provided 
amply for that decline which is euphemiously attributed to the 
improving habits of the people. On these two items alone—death 
duties and excise—there is very sound reason for believing the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer has underestimated his revenue by at 
least 1,800,000/. This is a matter which, if well founded, is of the” 
utmost importance, for it means that the deficit has been over- 
estimated, either accidentally or deliberately, by this amount, and the 
new tax-burdens on the people are correspondingly increased. In a 
year when so large an addition is being made to the country’s taxation 
every care should have been taken to impose not one penny of burden 
more than is absolutely necessary. The country should be made to 
feel some confidence in the estimates also, and full explanation is 
due of these extraordinary calculations on which the Budget is 
founded. 

Before proceeding to-a similar examination of the estimated 
revenue resulting from the changes proposed by the Budget, it will 
be convenient to examine first the enormous increases represented 
by them. Leaving out of account the new land taxes for which the 
ultimate yield is put at anything from 10,000,000/. to 20,000,000/., 
but for which no materials are at present available to make any 
estimate having the slightest statistical value, the largest changes 
are proposed in connexion with the death duties. According to the 
statement issued by the Treasury, the new rates as well as the changes 
in the law will produce a sum of 2,850,000/. in the present year, 
6,520,000/. next year, and 7,300,000/. ultimately. The estate duties 
alone are estimated to produce a further 2,550,000/. in the present 
year and 4,400,000/. in future years. It is possible to give some sort 
of check to this last figure, for the return of the Inland Revenue Com- 
missioners shows each year the net value of the estates of persons 
dying each year, classified according to the rates of estate duty to 
which they were liable. Applying Mr. Lloyd-George’s new rates 
to the estates of persons dying in 1907-8, this being the last year for 
which these figures are available, the result is to show that the ultimate 
yield of the new taxes cannot be less than 5,000,000/., or 600,000/. 
more than the official estimate. This means that another 350,000). 
should be added to the yield of the present year on account of the 
estate duties alone. 

_ The most astonishing miscalculations appear to have been made 
with regard to the yield of the new spirit duties. The rate has been 
increased by more than 33 per cent., yet the revenue which last year 
amounted to 21,386,000/. is expected to show an increase of only 
1,600,000/., or 7°5 per cent. It is true that some allowance should 
be made for exceptional clearances of spirits at the old rate of duty 
during April in anticipation of the Budget. But even when the most 
liberal allowance is made on this account there still remains a surplus 
very considerably in excess of that assumed by Mr. Lloyd-George. 
Some figures published a few days ago, in reply to a question by 
Mr. Pike Pease, show the actua] amount of the April clearances. 
Of imported spirits there were cleared 847,000 gallons, equal to 
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about six weeks’ supply, and of domestic spirits about 4,379,000 gallons, 
or seven weeks’ supply. Assuming a seven weeks’ supply of both 
imported and domestic spirits cleared in April, it may be shown 
that an increased revenue of 74 per cent. means a diminished con- 
sumption during the present year of no less than 17 per cent. Seeing 
that the average diminution in consumption in the past five years 
has been about 1°8 per cent. only, this large reduction appears greatly 
exaggerated and obviously calls for some explanation. To a pressman 
Mr. Lloyd-George confided that he had allowed for an estimated 
reduction in consumption to the extent of 11 per cent. But a two 
months’ supply of duty-paid spirits on Budget day, and an 11 per 
cent. decline in the year’s consumption, should still show an increase 
of at least 2,600,000/., or 1,000,000/. more than the estimate. But 
these figures are clearly ludicrously exaggerated, and it is more 
reasonable to assume that there will be a decline of not more than 
5 per cent. in the year’s consumption, and that only seven weeks’ 
supply escaped under the old rates of duty. The effect of these 
assumptions is that the revenue of the increased spirit duty 
should have been put at 3,900,000/., or 2,300,000/. more than the- 
estimate. 

This position having been reached regarding the various alleged 
under-estimates, there appear very solid reasons for the statement 
that, deliberately or accidentally, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is imposing in the present financial year taxation to the extent of 
at least 4,450,000/. in excess of the amount required for the year. 
The separate items are as follows : 


Oxtp Dotiss: £ 
Death Duties . z ‘ * . a ; 800,000 
Excise 7 z ‘ ; ¢ - 1,000,000 

New Dots: 

Estate Duties . 3 s j is ; : 850,000 
Spirits 4 4 ‘ ‘ : ‘i i . 2,800,000 


£450,000 





If the estimates of revenue appear, at any rate on the surface,. 
fantastic and grotesque, the objections to the new duties are even 
greater when considered from the point of view of the magnitude of 
the changes which they impose on the back of the taxpayers who are 
selected for treatment by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. However 
proper the particular duties or particular rates might be in themselves, 
it cannot be right that such drastic changes should be brought about 
in a single Budget. Never in the financial history of this country has 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer come down to the House of Commons 
and imposed new duties or increased duties of this extraordinary 
character. They inevitably cause a maximum of disturbance to the 
various interests affected with a consequent maximum of irritation 
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and opposition. When in addition it is discovered that the full 
extent of the changes are concealed by under-estimates the objections 
of reasonable men must be accentuated. 

To illustrate the drastic character of the changes introduced 
attention may be first drawn to the death duties. For purposes of 
comparison four estates are taken whose net value for purposes of 
death duties are 6000/., 60,000/., 300,000/., and 1,000,000/. respec- 
tively. The duties shown opposite these estates represent the 
minimum of legacy and estate duties to which they would be liable 
under the Harcourt, Asquith, and Lloyd-George Budgets. If the 
estates passed to other than lineals, the duties and the increases 
would be considerably larger than here shown. Taking this simplest 
case, however, the following results appear : 











| | Estate and Legacy Duties levied under Scale of ai Ot 28 
| Net Value of Estate | | "present 
Harcourt Asquith Lloyd-George ee, 
£ £ rs £ per cent, 
6,000 240 240 | 240 0 
60,000 8,600 | 8,600 | 4,800 834 
800,000 24,000 27,000 36,000 | 50 
1,000,000 90,000 | 110,000 160,000 78 
| 


Here we obtain some glimpse of the enormity of the Budget 
changes in one particular impost alone. Two years ago Mr. Asquith 
introduced changes in the Harcourt scale on all estates of which the 
net value exceeded 150,000/. Those changes were estimated to be 
worth an additional revenue of 1,200,000/. a year. The changes 
proposed by Mr. Lloyd-George are more thorough ; the estate duties - 
are increased on all estates of more than 5000/., and the legacy and 
succession duties are enormously and generally stiffened. Only the 
small estate, and that only in the case of a lineal succession, escapes 
the avenging hand. Upon an estate of 60,0001. the increase proposed 
by the present Budget amounts to 334 per cent. In the case of an 
estate valued at 300,000/., Mr. Asquith’s scale represented an increase 
of 124 per cent., and the new scale a further increase of 334 per cent., 
making a total increase of 50 per cent. since the present Government 
was returned. Finally, in the case of the millionaire estate Mr. 
Asquith’s whip was measured by a 22 per cent. scale, but Mr. Lloyd- 
George’s scorpions a further 45 per cent. ; the whips and scorpions 
together amounting to a 78 per cent. scourge. 

But it is said there can be no pity for the wealthy man. If he will 
be so foolish as to amass wealth, though it may be perfectly properly 
and in accordance not only with the law of the land, but according 
also to the principles of property which govern every civilised nation, 
and prefers rather to leave this wealth to his children than to spend 
it in his lifetime, there can be no pity for those who succeed to this 
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man’s property. The desire to leave as much of their wealth as possible 
to their surviving dependents is, however, an unconquerable passion 
in the minds of the majority of wealthy men. They provide, there- 
fore, for the call of the Treasury at their death by insuring the death 
duties in advance, as in fact they were advised to do by Sir William 
Harcourt. To this type of man, and there are many such, the frequent 
large changes in recent years are playing havoc with his property. 
By way of illustration take the case of the millionaire who wishes to 
leave his estate intact to his children. Following Sir William Har- 
court’s suggestion he insured the death duties to which he was liable 
under the Act of 1894. Assuming he was then aged fifty, he would 
probably find that the premiums on his 90,000. policy would amount 
to 40907. In 1907 Mr. Asquith increased the liability to death duties 
by 20,000/., and being now sixty-three the further premium he has to 
pay for insurance will probably amount to 16351. Now, when he 
is sixty-five, Mr. Lloyd-George proposes a further increase of 60,0001. 
in his death duties, and if he desires to insure this sum he finds himself 
charged with a further premium of 5450/7. In this particular case, 
therefore, the man who would insure the whole of the death duties to 
which he is liable would find the cost of the premiums at the present 
time no less a sum than 11,1751. Suppose his estate is one yielding 
a 4 per cent. income ; in that case the premiums will absorb 27°9 per 
cent., or 5s. 7d. in the pound, of his annual income. Take a more extreme 
case and suppose his estate yields him enly 3 per cent. ; in this case the 
premium charges amount to 37°7 per cent., or 7s. 5d. in the pound, 
on his annual income. If it be said he need not insure, he need not 
cut down his expenses, his labour bill, his charity subscriptions, and 
so on, it can only be replied that the Finance Bill should not be 
the means of forcing a fond parent to sink his natural desire to 
provide for his children, and provide instead for the stranger in the 
gate. 

The man who wishes to leave his estates intact and pays his 
premiums is the man who is subject to a further annual charge in the 
shape of income tax, largely increased under the present Budget. 
The combined effect of the two imposts is shown in the following table 
which has been calculated on the following simple assumptions. 
The death duties being insured against the premiums paid are in effect 
equivalent to income tax ; the death duties themselves are sometimes 
regarded as ‘ deferred ’ income tax. An alternative way of regarding 
the death duties is to discover the annuity which might have been 
bought with them had the State not stepped in ; in this case the death 
duties might be regarded as ‘ anticipated ’ income tax. It is assumed 
finally that the estates yield 4 per cent., the owner is forty years of age 
at the time of insurance, and he claims the full legal abatement in 
respect of income tax on his premiums. The result is as follows in 
the cases of the four estates referred to above : 
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| Equivalent Income Tax of Death Duties and 
- Income Tax combined 
Net Value of Estate 
Be } Deferred Anticipated 
£ d. d, 
| «£000 | 10°09 17-47 
60,000 26°64 87°92 
800,000 86°96 53°61 
1,000,000 44°65 66°25 





After what has been said above it need scarcely be added that 
if the estates yield less than 4 per cent., if the owner’s age exceeds 
forty, or if he is not accepted as a ‘ first-class life,’ these burdens will 
be still further enhanced. The most ardent Socialist must in his 
heart be gratified at the length which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has this year gone in the direction of peacefully appropriating to the 
State the wealth of the wealthy. 

Two principles are discernible in the scheme of taxation proposed 
by the Government. The first is the principle of graduation, or the 
adoption of rates of taxes increasing with the wealth of the individual ; 
and the second, that certain classes of property may be selected for 
special taxation. The principle of graduation has undergone many 
changes since it first appeared in the fiscal system of this country. The 
earliest conception was based on the desire to impose no burdens on 
persons whose earnings do not extend above the limit of subsistence. 
This was the basis of Pitt’s income tax exemption limit. A later con- 
ception rested on the recognition of varying standards of comfort in 
different social classes in the community. This led to the system of 
abatements and deductions, which appears in the income tax system 
as we now have it. Both these views involve that graduation should 
stop at moderate income levels. Graduation carried to the uppermost 
limits of income is an entirely new conception, and has never been 
defended as yet against the reasonable contention that it carries with it 
the possibility of confiscation of very high incomes. 

The other principle, that of ‘ selective ’ taxation, is objected to on 
the ground that it fails to recognise that it is persons and not things 
who pay taxes. So long as any particular description of property is 
not ill-gotten, it cannot be right that the person who owns it should 
be specially hunted down for exceptional taxation. Here again there 
is no limit, in applying this principle, to the ultimate confiscation of 
this class of property. The present Budget, so far as it lays down any 
principles at all, would justify confiscation of the wealth of the very 
wealthy, and also of certain kinds of property. In this the Government 
are interpreting the views of the rankest Socialists, and are striking 
down at the roots of civilised society all over the world. It is too 
hazardous and revolutionary a principle to be tamely submitted to 
by the nation. 

§. RosEnBAUM. 
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IMPERIALIST AUSTRIA: AN IMPRESSION 
FROM VIENNA 


THE renaissance of Imperialist Austria is the one unmistakable 
result which emerges from the smoke of the confused diplomatic conflict 
that has just brought Europe to the very verge of war. All the 
rest is still nebulous. Yet looming through the mist may be discerned 
certain indications of the new spirit now inspiring this formidable 
force, hitherto latent, but at present manifesting intense activity and 
daily increasing self-confidence, after a long period of systematic self- 
depreciation. At the present juncture there is no more important 
problem of European politics than a correct forecast of the course of 
the new policy adopted by Austria-Hungary, who has so long been 
regarded as a bulwark of peace and a brake upon the Pan-Germanic 
ambitions of the Hohenzollerns. Upon a just appreciation of the 
change that has occurred must depend all effective action in inter- 
national affairs. For this reason everything calculated to throw 
light on its real significance cannot but be welcome. I trust that the 
information which I have just gathered in Berlin as well as here in 
Vienna will prove a useful contribution to the task of enlightening 
public opinion. 

One result of my inquiries in both capitals has been to confirm 
the conviction of the extreme gravity and far-reaching implications 
of the recent crisis, which some of the best-informed observers are 
convinced has not been closed, but merely suspended. Indeed, one 
distinguished authority with whom I discussed the subject, and who 
enjoys a high reputation in diplomatic circles for the soundness of his 
judgment, went so far as to contend that some of the means employed 
to overcome the crisis have, on the contrary, so aggravated the original 
conflict that it will in all human probability present itself anew in an 
acuter form three to four years hence. However that may be—and 
this extreme pessimistic view is not shared in all quarters—those best 
entitled to form an opinion are agreed that Europe had been within 
a stone’s throw of an armed conflict that would probably have led to 
a far more important revision of the map than was effected at the 
Berlin Congress. 
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Not only had Germany in the month of March mobilised part of -- 
her forces in Prussian Silesia as a means of enforcing her ultimatum 
to Russia, but during the latter part of the crisis she actually offered 
Austria-Hungary to move two Saxon divisions into Galicia in order to 
allow the Dual Monarchy to withdraw her Lemberg and Przemysl 
garrisons for action against Servia. ~ What the ulterior motives of 
the German Government were in making that proposal is a matter of 
much speculation in diplomatic circles. It was represented to Austria 
as an ingenious expedient whereby Germany could aid her ally without 
bringing France into the field through the creation of the casus faderis, 
while at the same time the pressure exercised upon Russia by the joint 
demonstration would, it was argued, keep her quiet until the Dual 
Monarchy had settled accounts with her little Slav neighbour. What- 
ever the motive of this ingenious scheme, it appealed more strongly 
to the ardour of the Heir-Apparent than to the ripe experience of his 
uncle, the Emperor-King, who at once pointed out that it is far easier 
to let foreign auxiliaries enter your territory than it is to get rid of 
them when their services are no longer needed. Fortunately then, as 
on other occasions before and since, the last word rested with the 
aged sovereign, and the risk of a dangerous experiment—and precedent 
—was averted. 

Indeed, in endeavouring to form an accurate view of the probable 
future development of Austrian Imperialism, it is essential to bear in 
mind the constant exercise thus far of the moderating influence of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph. Although the Emperor-King has throughout 
the crisis given a fairly free rein to his Foreign Minister and listened 
to the views of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, he has in the last 
resort kept the decision of all important issues in his own hands. 
Europe and the friends of peace may rest assured that he will only 
surrender the helm with life itself. Indeed, there is reason to believe 
that, although some sections of the Austrian public are impatient 
to see the Archduke succeed, that impatience is not shared by himself, 
and still less by his consort. The course of Austrian Imperialism 
under the Emperor’s successor may well take a direction more in 
harmony with the character of that comparatively young and strong- 
willed Prince, and, indeed, with the noticeable revival of bellicose 
tendencies among the peoples of the Monarchy. Of course, experience 
shows that direct responsibility has a sobering effect upon the most 
ardent inheritors of power. It would, however, be unwise to reckon 
upon the immediate adoption by the Archduke Franz Ferdinand of 
the spirit of compromise and moderation developed in his august 
uncle by long years of difficulty and numerous reverses. 

It would be a complete misconception of the significance and 
importance of the awakening of the Monarchy to regard it purely as 
a result of the accession to office of Baron von Aehrenthal and the 
admission of the Heir-Apparent to a consulting voice in the conduct 
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of affairs. It is clear that these two men, of clear though not com- 
manding intelligence, but of exceptionally strong will, have exercised 
a powerful influence upon the present policy of Austria-Hungary, and 
still more upon the new spirit of its peoples which renders that policy 
possible. Their unprecedented success is, however, mainly due to the 
fact that they appeared on the scene at the psychological moment 
when circumstances favoured a long-smouldering revolt of the popular 
imagination against the effaced rile played by their great Empire, 
and the moderation and reserve of their aged sovereign, which was 
incomprehensible to the masses. I well remember, when making a 
tour through the provincial capitals of the Monarchy over ten years 
ago, how frequent were the unfavourable comparisons between that 
moderation, which was represented as hopelessly sterile and depressing, 
and the successful ‘ hustling’ of the Emperor William, whom I once 
heard described by an eminent representative of the United States as 
‘the most capable commercial traveller on your side of the Atlantic.’ 
Much of the momentary success gained at that time by the Pan- 
Germanic agitation throughout the Monarchy, with the theatrical 
disaffection of its‘now discredited apostles, was unquestionably due 
to this half-conscious feeling that a great Power like Austria-Hungary 
was not getting fair play in foreign affairs owing to a slackness in 
the head of the State, which formed such a striking contrast to the 
energy and boldness of the Imperial commercial traveller of the rival 
German dynasty. On that occasion a provincial German-Austrian 
professor put the whole theory before me in a nutshell by attributing 
all the evils from which the Monarchy was suffering to the fact that it 
was ruled by a decaying dynasty. Utterly unfounded as it was, that 
theory was typical of the time. The political and moral dyspepsia 
from which the Austro-Hungarian peoples, and more particularly the 
German and Magyar elements, were suffering at that moment gave the 
world a false impression of the real state of the Monarchy. The nego- 
tiations for renewal of the Ausgleich, or compromise between Austria 
and Hungary, hampered the conduct of international affairs, while the 
Reichsrath in Vienna had been converted into a bear-garden, to the 
mingled amusement and disgust ot Europe, by the internecine strife of 
the nationalities and the almost hopeless struggle of the Government 
to carry on the affairs of State in the midst of the tumult—a tem- 
porary disturbance, that assumed exaggerated importance at the time, 
but which is now seen to have been little more than the growing-pains 
of a young constitutional system endeavouring to become a reality. 

So serious did the situation appear, however, that such an acute 
observer as the late M. de Blowitz, the Paris correspondent of The 
Times, assured me in December 1901 that he still feared the death 
of the Emperor Francis Joseph would be the signal for the disruption 
of the Hapsburg Monarchy. Indeed, a little of this feeling still persists 
in France, where the apparently slow pulse of life even in the Imperial 
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capital, formerly so gay, has impressed imaginative French visitors 
as a symbol of the growing decrepitude of the Empire in sympathy 
with its aged sovereign. Of course there was never any real ground for 
those doleful forebodings, to which genuine politicians of all the Austro- 
Hungarian camps have given no credence. They nevertheless cast a 
cloud upon the prestige of the Monarchy which was felt to be oppressive 
and irritating by everything that was young and vigorous in the 
country. 

All these dyspeptic broodings have now been swept away. There 
is still plenty of dissatisfaction, and the ancient quarrels show no 
signs of diminished vitality, but the spirit in which they are approached 
has undergone a complete change. That altered tone of the population 
is what has struck me most in Vienna, which is daily growing more 
beautiful—also a sign of vigorous health—on my return hither after 
an absence of over seven years. Hopefulness and a manly self- 
confidence are now the keynote of conversation on general subjects, 
which I was formerly accustomed to find pitched in a minor key to 
the monotonous tune of national self-depreciation. 

The Austrians were always proud of the great traditions of their 
army, enjoyed military display, and heartily admired the smart 
regiments recruited from all quarters of their parti-coloured Fatherland. 
The experience of the past half-century had, however,. weakened their 
confidence in the generalship of the military leaders. But the smooth- 
ness and rapidity of the recent mobilisation, together with the spirit 
manifested by the troops, has produced an immense impression upon. 
the whole population. It confirms the verdict of technical experts, who 
speak highly of the thorough reorganisation to which the army has 
been subjected by the new Chief of the General Staff, supported by the 
personal interest of the Heir-Apparent. The peoples of the Monarchy 
are now convinced by the demonstration of their military readiness 
just yiven to the world that their army is in the front rank of European 
forces, and second only to that of Germany in the completeness of its 
organisation and equipment. This conviction counts for much in 
the new spirit that inspires them, a spirit manifested in the bold and 
confident. bearing of the troops starting for the front, and of the 
crowds that had come to bid them good-bye. I am assured that it was 
also evident in the attitude of the relatives and friends of the departing 
conscripts, all being filled with the same enthusiasm for the common 
cause, and the same confidence that it would be well defended. 

I may add that in naval circles the small Austrian fleet has long 
been regarded as one of the best drilled and appointed in Europe. I 
have heard its gunnery practice, for instance, described as ingenious 
and effective, and the seamanship of its officers and men highly praised. 
The fact that this small force, recruited from a seafaring population, has 
the prestige of victory in the last war in which it was engaged has 
considerable influence on the moral of its officers and crews. The 
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comparatively small grants made for its maintenance have forced its 
chiefs to direct their efforts mainly towards the better training of their 
men, a task in which they are reputed to have achieved marked 
success. I have not found among competent foreign observers here 
any disposition to regard the new naval programme as excessive, or 
as less justified than, say, the addition to the Russian Fleet of the 
four Dreadnoughts just laid down in the Baltic. That the Italians 
should take a different view is natural enough, but well-informed 
friends of England do not consider it either advisable or dignified 
for the British press to seize this particular opportunity of crying 
before it is hurt. It is estimated that it will take some four years in 
all before the Austro-Hungarian Dreadnoughts.can be launched—the 
grants for them have not yet been voted—and that, owing to the high 
tariff which protects the Austrian iron trade, they will cost consider- 
ably more than similar vessels, not only in England, but in Germany. 


Some AUSTRIAN EXPLANATIONS 


Before proceeding further with these side-lights on the Austrian 
situation—I refrain from all attempt at a full and connected narrative, 
for which the time has not yet come—it may be well to give some 
explanations of special points received from particularly well-informed, 
but not too communicative, Austrian friends in reply to my inquiries. 
Although they leave something to be desired in the matter of complete- 
ness, they are decidedly of interest so far.as they go. I can vouch 
for the accuracy of my report of these- statements, and for the 
authoritative character of the source whence I have obtained them. 

One of the first questions which I addressed to these Austrian 
friends was concerning the projected railway through the Sanjak of 
Novi Bazar, the apparent abandonment of which, after a long diplo- 
matic and press campaign, had occasioned almost as much surprise 
in Europe as had its original announcement. The explanation given 
to me, which I have every reason to regard as correct, is that the 
project has in reality not been abandoned, and that the conditions of 
its realisation will in all probability be discussed with the Turkish 
Government in the autumn, My informants declared that the moment 
chosen for demanding the concession for this line from the Porte was 
fixed by the completion of the new East Bosnian Railway to the 
Turkish and Servian frontiers. The next step to be taken was to effect 
its eonnexion with the Turkish line, without which connexion the 
Bosnian Railway would end in a blind alley. Consequently negotia- 
tions were first entered into with the Turkish Government to secure 
permission—which was eventually granted—for the preliminary 
technical studies for the construction of a line from the eastern frontier 
of Bosnia to Mitrovitza, the present terminus of the Turkish line to 
Salonica. The work of tracing the line is now finished, and according 
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to my informants the other questions that remain to be settled will in 
all probability be disposed of at Constantinople in the autumn. Thus 
the reports to the effect that the scheme had been abandoned are 
erroneous. They were possibly based upon the voluntary renuncia- 
tion by Austria-Hungary of the right granted to her by the Treaty of 
Berlin to maintain garrisons in the Sanjak, and the subsequent with- 
drawal of her troops from that region. ‘ But,’ added my informants, 
‘ the only fair conclusion from that withdrawal is that it was a further 
proof of the pacific intentions of the Monarchy, and showed that from 
the very first its sole aim in promoting this project was the advance- 
ment of civilisation.’ 

In the same quarter the breakdown of the Austro-Russian under- 
standing concerning the Balkans, which had existed since 1897 and 
had withstood the strain of repeated incidents and the temptation 
to separate action to which Austria-Hungary was subjected during 
the Russo-Japanese war, is attributed to 
the attempt made by Russia and England to secure a more speedy realisation of 
the reform programme in Macedonia, and more particularly to the circumstance 
that the demands made in the matter of judicial reform were in the opinion of 
the Vienna Cabinet more far-reaching than Turkey could fairly be expected to 
accept. 

As to the attempt made to conclude, independently of England, 

an understanding concerning Macedonia between Austria-Hungary, 
Germany, Russia, and France, it is denied that the Ballplatz had ever 
intended to bring about a split between the Powers. Its sole aim 
throughout the action for Macedonian reform was to keep it within 
certain limits, and to withhold its own co-operation from proposals 
which would have had the effect of raising the whole Turkish problem, 
or imperilling international peace. 
There is nothing to be surprised at in the fact that the Vienna Cabinet should in 
the course of these negotiations have endeavoured to enter into relations with 
its own ally the German Empire and with France, the ally of Russia, in addition 
to Russia herself with whom it was acting in concert in the scheme of reform. 

In answer to my questions as to the Austrian view of the local 
and international reasons for the annexation, my informants main- 
tained that the idea of crowning the work of administrative reform 
in Bosnia and the Herzegovina by the grant of Parliamentary re- 
presentation had always prevailed, as had also that of settling at a 
given moment the dubious constitutional relation between the two 
provinces and the Monarchy. While, however, those ends had pre- 
viously been promoted in a very gradual way, the events which oc- 
curred last year in Turkey forced the Austro-Hungarian Government. 
to proceed to realise them without further hesitation. The urgent 
necessity which arose for regulating the constitutional relation 
between those provinces and the Monarchy was partly due to the 
extension of the Pan-Servian agitation, which had succeeded in 
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winning over even a section of the Mohammedan population through 
the argument that Austria-Hungary had only undertaken the pro- 
visional administration of Bosnia and the Herzegovina. It had been 
agreed between Baron von Aehrenthal and M. Isvolsky, on the basis 
of former Austro-Russian arrangements dating back some three de- 
cades, that Russia would raise no objection to the annexation. There 
was no occasion to discuss the matter with Servia. M. Isvolsky was 
furthermore aware that Austria-Hungary was not in a position to 
offer Servia any compensation for the annexation of the occupied 
provinces. 

Austria-Hungary was aware that neither Russia nor any other Power was dis- 
posed to incur the risk of a European war for the sake of Servia and her romantic 
policy, and that even in case the conflict were to become acute the further nego- 
tiations would continue to be conducted through diplomatic channels. Mere 
demonstrations of a military character by another Power, and particularly the 
mobilisation of large masses of Russian troops on our frontiers, would not have 
prevented us from settling our differences with Servia by force of arms. In 
accordance with the conditions of the existing alliance between Austria-Hungary 
aud Germany a Russian attack upon the Dual Monarchy would have constituted 
a asus foderis. 


In response to my inquiries concerning the international outlook 
as affected by the larger naval programme announced by Austria, 
the attitude of Italy towards that programme and generally towards 
the enhanced prestige of the Dual Monarchy in the Balkans, &c., 
I received the following suggestive and interesting but far from 
exhaustive statement : 





The necessity of building larger ships experienced by Austria-Hungary 
arose from the same technical considerations which led other maritime Powers, 
and England first of all, to construct a larger type of vessel. At present our 
largest battleships have a tonnage of 14,500. We are now constructing some of 
16,500 tons. Austria-Hungary will always remain one of the smaller maritime 
Powers ; but she would cease altogether to be reckoned among those Powers if 
she remained too far behind the others. It is admitted even by the English 
Naval Annual that our Fleet in its present condition is not quite equal to its 
task. Furthermore, naval experts declare, on the one hand, that ships of the 
Dreadnought type have an immense superiority over the class next to them in 
size, while, on the other hand, the cost of Dreadnoughis is not very much greater 
than that of the others. Consequently the Dreadnought type of vessel is prefer- 
able for a country like Austria-Hungary, which has only a modest naval budget 
at her disposal, as it enables her to attain the maritime strength needed for her 
limited object at a comparatively moderate figure. The enhanced prestige of 
Austria-Hungary is not calculated to arouse any anxiety whatever in Italy, as 
the Balkan policy of our ally can only gain thereby. This view is confirmed by 
an Italian pamphlet, ‘ Fra Mussulmani e Slavi,’ recently published at Milan by 
the firm of Treves. The object of the intended further development of our Navy 
is purely defensive and not directed against any special enemy. England in 
particular, and her position in the Mediterranean, are not taken into account. 
Austria needed no instigation on the part of Germany to develop her fleet. 
In consequence of the perfect confidence which prevails between the two Powers 
in the adequacy of their respective armed forces, it is not customary for them 
to express any special desires.concerning armaments. 
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I do not propose to indulge in much comment on the foregoing 
Austrian statement, but cannot refrain from emphasising the de- 
claration that no mere demonstrations of a military character by 
Russia would have restrained the Dual Monarchy from settling her 
differences with Servia by force of arms. In Slav—but not Servian 
or Serbophil—circles here, the conviction prevails that Baron von 
Aehrenthal is deeply mortified at having been frustrated in his desire 
to see the conflict with Servia solved by force, through the unsought 
and unwelcome intervention of Germany—a view which I find is also 
held by some exceptionally competent foreign observers, who, how- 
ever, attribute an important share in the maintenance of peace to 
Sir Edward Grey’s successful efforts towards the close of the crisis 
to deprive the Monarchy of all excuse for hostilities. The following 
statement of this Austrian Slav view which has reached me from a 
trustworthy source is unmistakable : 

The whole European Press has formed a ridiculously false conception of the 
true meaning of Baron von Aehrenthal’s policy. The fact is that he desired war 
and the occupation of Servia, being well aware that Russia was not ina position 
to undertake hostilities. Even a temporary occupation of Servia would have 
enormously enhanced the authority of Austria in the Balkans and completely 
restored her former influence there. But it was precisely that fact which made 
war unwelcome in Berlin. The Hohenzollerns did not want a strong and inde- 
pendent Hapsburg Monarchy for many reasons, and first of all because Austria- 
Hungary is nearer to the scene of action than Germany and might easily snatch 
from the latter her predominance in the Near East. Consequently the Germans 
strained every nerve to prevent war, not hesitating even to show their teeth to 
Russia in order to deprive Austria of the laurels hanging temptingly within her 
reach. They actually averted war, but as everything was done in Berlin under 
the cloak of the most intimate and devoted friendship the Court of Vienna had to 
make the best of a bad bargain, and, what is more, to thank the authors of 
their disappointment, although the expenditure on military preparations had 
amounted to little less than a short war with rich booty would have cost. 


As to the Sanjak railway scheme I think it right to say that 
doubts are entertained by some of Baron von Aehrenthal’s own 
countrymen as to whether he had quite calculated the cost when he 
proposed that scheme, or was fully informed as to the material con- 
ditions of it. Was he aware that the existing narrow-gauge line 
through Bosnia to the frontier could only be widened to the normal 
size at enormous if not, indeed, prohibitive cost, owing to the fact 
that the tunnels cut through solid rock, and expensive bridges are all 
constructed exclusively on the narrow-gauge, without any provision for 
their conversion to the normal breadth ? Does its one obvious attrac- 
tion, its independence of Servia, suffice to counterbalance this draw- 
back and the permanently heavy working expenses of running a line 
through a waterless country? In a lecture delivered in Vienna over 
a year ago Herr Richard Riedl, Secretary of the Lower Austrian 
Chamber of Commerce, reduced Baron von Aehrenthal’s optimistic 
forecasts as to the future of the line to very modest proportions. 
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An Iratran View 


I propose to leave to highly competent Italian informants, with 
whom I discussed the whole question of the new policy of the Dual 
Monarchy, the task of correcting from an Italian standpoint the 
statement of my Austrian interlocutors. According to the former, 
nowhere has the task of readjustment to that new policy been felt 
more burdensome than in Italy. Bound in a loveless union to that 
successful Balkan rival, Italy’s position in the Triple Alliance would 
be rendered extremely embarrassing, if not untenable, # the new 
fleet which Imperialist Austria has decided to build were to be con- 
sidered as a Mediterranean auxiliary of the German Navy. It must 
be remembered that Italy entered the Triple Alliance on the express 
understanding that her adhesion to it must not unfavourably affect 
her traditional friendship with England. For many years after its 
conclusion Anglo-German relations were of such a nature as to render 
that interpretation of the Alliance perfectly natural, all the more 
so as during the same period England was on anything but friendly 
terms with France. 

At a later stage, however, that satisfactory condition of affairs 
underwent a marked change, owing in the first place to the growing 
tension between England and Germany, and secondly to the under- 
standing between Italy and France which deprived the Triple Al- 
liance of its sting against the Republic. The situation, which has been 
at times sufficiently embarrassing for Italy throughout the period 
of Anglo-German naval competition, would become well-nigh in- 
tolerable if that rivalry were to extend to the projected Austro- 
Hungarian fleet of Dreadnoughts. 

That development would complicate and intensify existing mis- 
understandings between the two Adriatic Powers. As a matter of 
fact, the increase of Italy’s naval armaments is nothing more than 
a precaution forced upon her by Austria, and the rapid growth of 
the two fleets in the Adriatic is a source of weakness rather than of 
strength to the Triple Alliance. 

The folly of the persistent mistrust of Italy by Austria is, it is 
contended, only equalled by that of destroying the growing con- 
fidence of the younger generation in Italy in the pacific character of 
Austrian policy. While the older men who remember Austrian rule 
in Italy still detest the name of Austria and fear her designs, the 
younger men, whose personal acquaintance with public events falls 
within the past forty years, were practically convinced that the 
Hapsburg Empire had renounced its ancient dream of preponderance 
and its Metternich methods. Owing, however, to the recent develop- 
ment of affairs in the Dual Monarchy, that conviction is now being 
subjected to rapid revision in Italy. 

Altogether Austria had made the position of Italy as an ally very 
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difficult. Not content with the fact that she holds all the mountain 
passes leading into Italy, she has latterly reinforced the garrisons of 
her forts overlooking the open frontier of her Italian neighbour, and 
now proposes to plunge into debt for the creation of a powerful navy, 
aiter throwing away millions in the Bosnian adventure for a result 
which might easily have been attained through a friendly and pacific 
understanding with the Young Turks. Austria, in the opinion of my 
Italian friends, needs her projected Dreadnoughts just as little as she 
does her reinforcements on the Italian frontier. 


Tue Morat ror ENGLAND 


Seen in the light of the foregoing facts, do the events of the recent 
crisis signify the advent of a period of still closer union between 
Germany and the Dual Monarchy, as the Emperor William and the 
Press Bureau of the Wilhelmstrasse are trying to convince Europe, or 
is it to be regarded rather as a great effort at self-assertion and eman- 
cipation, not only in the sphere of international affairs generally, but 
within the Triple Alliance itself? A correct answer to this question 
is of special importance to Englishmen. It would be a regrettable 
error on their part to continue to treat the predominantly Slav 
Danubian Monarchy as a Satrapy of the German Empire, if, as a matter 
of fact, that State is systematically endeavouring to emancipate itself 
from German tutelage. Now, it is certain that while reasonably 
grateful for German support at a moment when she found herself 
isolated in presence of a hostile world, Austria-Hungary is fully 
conscious of the services which she herself rendered to her exacting 
ally at Algeciras, and considers that the Austro-German accounts are 
squared so far as those mutual services are concerned. The German 
element in Austria may be disposed to sentimentalise on the score 
of the comradeship in arms of the two Empires, but there is no reason 
to believe that either the Imperial and Royal Court or the Ballplatz 
are prepared to allow their calculations to be affected by considera- 
tions of that kind. Indeed, from the very beginning of the difficulties 
created by the forward policy of Austria in the occupied provinces, 
the attitude of the Wilhélmstrasse and of an influential section of the 
German Press was felt here to have at times left much to be desired 
in the matter of vigour and whole-heartedness. Austria was made 
to feel that she had created difficulties for Germany at Constantinople 
by the unwarranted liberty of an independent initiative which she 
had assumed—the reproachful official attitude of the Wilhelmstrasse, 
and the censures of leading newspapers, going so far as to excite the 
apprehensions of the Catholic Centre party that Germany was running 
the risk of permanently alienating her ‘ only trustworthy ally.’ 

The subsequent support of Germany in the latter half of the 
crisis, when she unhesitatingly took the field against Austria’s oppo- 
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nents, is thought to have erred by excess of zeal and by reversing the 
natural positions of the co-operating Powers through the German 
assumption of an unwelcome leadership. It was suspected that the 
latent rivalry between Austria and Germany in the Balkans and at 
Constantinople had too large a share in the officious and masterful 
support which deprived the Dual Monarchy of much of the prestige 
that ought to have accrued to her from her diplomatic victory, if 
indeed the form of Germany’s intervention had not robbed her of 
a still more valuable victory in the field for which all her preparations 
had been made. 

All I have heard tends to show that it is a mistake to regard the 
Dual Monarchy as the prisoner of Germany. It is recognised, however, 
that the offensive assumption in other countries that she is condemned 
for ever to be nothing more than the protégé or ‘ brilliant second ’ of 
her powerful ally, and incapable of independent initiative, may again 
throw her back into the arms of Germany. It is well known that 
official Austria now manifests 4 strong disposition to approach Russia, 
as well as a somewhat Jess marked desire to restore her former cordial 
relations with England. The obstacles in the way of a renewed Austro- 
Russian rapprochement do not arise exclusively from the popular 
resentment felt in Russia at the humiliating diplomatic defeat inflicted 
upon that country. They are aggravated by an estrangement between 
the two sovereigns, the Tsar being profoundly disappointed by the 
consent of the Emperor-King to a policy so diametrically opposed 
to the spirit of the Austro-Russian understandings. Indeed, strange 
as it may appear, it is declared that Nicholas the Second now 
manifests greater sympathy for the Heir-Apparent, Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand, than for the Emperor Francis Joseph, towards whom he 
formerly observed an attitude of almost filial deference. The recon- 
ciliation of the two countries is also, doubtless, retarded by the still 
open wounds inflicted upon each other by those doughty champions, 
M. Isvolsky and Baron von Aehrenthal. Notthe least painful of these 
was the Austrian disclosure to the Powers of the aide-mémoire 
despatched to Vienna about a week after the meeting at Reval on 
the 10th of June, and a month before the outbreak of the Turkish 
revolution in July, in which M. Isvolsky agreed to the annexation of 
Bosnia in return for the good offices of the Dual Monarchy in opening 
the Dardanelles. 

The re-establishment of the old cordial relations with England is 
opposed openly and in secret by that section of the German element in 
Austria which is directly and indirectly inspired from Berlin. There is, 
however, reason to believe that the unfriendly comment of a part 
of the German-Austrian Press upon the diplomatic activity of King 
Edward during his annual cures at Marienbad is greatly regretted in 
authoritative quarters, owing to the fear that it may possibly prevent 
his Majesty from coming this year. But in spite of all these obstacles 
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there is reason to anticipate that there will be a gradual approach to 
the friendly, and occasionally intimate, relations which formerly 
existed between Vienna, St. Petersburg and London. 
There would appear, however, to be one sacrifice which Austria- 
Hungary is not prepared to make for the attainment of that desirable 
end. She will not renounce the hope of getting inside England in the 
good graces of Russia so far as Near Eastern affairs are concerned. 

The Austrian theory is that the only fruitful understanding 
between England and Russia is one confined to their Asiatic posses- 
sions. But, notwithstanding his eventual success, Baron von Aehren- 
thal has learnt much in the school of adversity since his accession 
to office, when he cherished first the ambition to restore the Dreikaiser- 
bund, and afterwards when he sought to solve the Macedonian problem 
by shelving Great Britain. Among other things, he is understood to 
have modified his estimate of England’s importance as an inter- 
national factor, even in the Balkans. He is sufficiently docile to the 
teachings of experience to justify the hope that he will make further 
progress in that direction. 

But it will be necessary for England to promote his education and 
the maintenance of international peace by helping to bring the military 
strength of the Triple Entente up to the Austro-German level. Valuable 
international friendships like Bundnisfahigkeit can only be purchased 
at this price. The fear that the Powers of the Triple Entente may fail 
to pay it in good time oppresses those desirous of preserving peace, 
and avoiding a still more perilous repetition of the Near Eastern 
crisis. 

Apart from this essential element, there can be no doubt that the 
basis exists for a good understanding between Vienna, St. Petersburg 
and London which, while leaving the Triple Alliance to play a bene- 
ficent part in maintaining the balance of power, would prevent its 
being made an instrument in the hands of ‘ Prussia-Germany.’ 

Austrian statesmen have long since realised that the only way 
effectively to repel the encroachments of their too exacting German 
ally is to maintain friendly relations with certain other Powers. Un- 
fortunately, this important lesson has not been sufficiently taken to 
heart in their treatment of Italy. Tension between the two Adriatic 
allies gives Berlin constant opportunities for ‘honest brokerage’ 
between them, thus enabling it to keep both well in leash and to 

. confirm its own preponderance in the T'riplice. Were Austria and 
Italy to settle their differences once for all, Germany would lose her 
hold upon them, and with it her hegemony in the Dreibund. This 
hegemony is more irksome to Vienna than to Rome, for it must be 
remembered that, quite apart from the occasional tempestuous 
incursions into Austrian domestic affairs, there is far greater competi- 
tion between Germany and Austria in the Balkans and at Constanti- 
nople, than between Germany and Italy. The Italians hold to the 
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alliance, in spite of its diminished value in consequence of their 
rapprochement with France, and its growing inconvenience due to 
Anglo-German naval rivalry, simply because they need Germany as a 
mediator. For them in existing circumstances there is no medium 
between their present mariage de raison with Austria and open enmity, 
and, owing to the inveterate mistrust cherished by the Austrians, the 
Italians feel they cannot keep house with them without the constant 
presence of a peacemaker. 

As a mediator between England and Germany the Dual Monarchy 
may again render valuable service to the cause of international amity, 
as she has occasionally done in the past. Her independence in the 
Triple Alliance is an essential element in her power for good in this and 
other respects, and, fortunately, it is evident that she is now determined 
to maintain it. It is to be hoped that the Powers of the Triple Entente 
will not. render that effort of emancipation too difficult by their 
attitude towards her. 


AineEas O'NEILL. 
Vienna. 
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